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OUR COMMERCE WITH LATIN AMERICA. 



The total population of Spanish America, including the West Indies 
and Brazil, is nearly equal to that of the United States, being over 
50,000,000, of whom not less than 5 per cent, are Euroi)ean subjects, 
and not more than 3,000 natives of the United States* There are about 
500,000 savage Indians, confined to the interior of the continent of 
South America, and a few small tribes in Central America, numbering 
not more than 5,000 all told. Thus nearly every inhabitant of the 
two continents of Central and South America and the Antilles is a 
contributor, directly or indirectly, to the exports of the country in which 
he lives, and to a degree a consumer of imported merchandise. 

PBODUGTS OF LATIN AMEBIGA. 

The exports are raw materials, the natural or cultivated products of 
the several countries; and the imports are manufactured articles from 
Europe and the United States, the results of mechanical industry. 
Wherever there are manufactories, as in Mexico, Guatemala, Chili, and 
Brazil, the local demand is invariably in excess of the product, and the 
importing merchants are called upon to supply the deficiency. But the 
mechanical industries are so meager, and their output so small, that 
they scarcely enter into trade calculations, and add but an atom to the 
wealth and commerce of the countries. A few steamers would carry 
the entire annual product of the factories of the two continents; and 
the increase is so small as to offer no competition to foreign producers. 

BBEADSTUFFS AN EXCEPTION. 

An exception should be noted, however, in the item of breadstuff's. 
Ghili has itlready driven the flour of the United States off' the west 
coast of South America, and now supplies Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. 
The California millers are also beginning to feel the competition of 
Ghili at Panama and along the west coast of Central America, and 
unless cheaper freights are offered from San Francisco southward, we 
shall lose a large and lucrative market. 



The Argentine Eepublic was an importer of breadstufifs a few years 
since, bat the agricultural development of the pampas is so rapid and 
extensive that the present product not only supplies the local demand 
but furnishes an annual surplus, valued at $14,000,000, for export. 
The same is .true of Uruguay, which has also become an exporter of 
wheat and flour within the last two or three years, and has an enor- 
mous productive capacity now being rapidly developed by Italian im- 
migrants. The time is not far distant when these three countries will 
deprive the United States of the greater portion of its flour market in 
the West Indies and South America, and will enter into active com- 
petition with us in Europe. 

THE DBESSED-MBAT TBADE. 

The same countries, Argentina, Uruguay, and Ohili, are also large 
producers of sheep and cattle, and while Ohili will supply the west 
coast with beef and mutton, the Argentine Republic and Uruguay will 
eventually have a serious efifect upon our European trade, being able 
t ^ * eir i)eculiar advantages to underbid the beef producers of the 
United States anywhere in the world. Already refrigerator ships are 
sailing nearly every day from the River Plate loaded with dressed beef 
and mutton for England and Germany, and packinghouses are being 
erected on an extensive scale under an $8,000,000 subsidy from the Ar- 
gentine Gk>vemment. The jerked beef supply of Brazil and the West 
Indies has long been furnished by Argentina and Uruguay, and the ex- 
poilations to Europe already amount to millions of dollars annually. 

POBK AND DAraY PKODUCTS. 

In perk products and dairy products the South i^merican countries 
will never be able to compete with us, owing to climatic reasons, and 
will continue to be large and increasing consumers. With these ex- 
ceptions, and some articles of luxury, they will eventually have a suffi- 
cient local supply of food products, and become active rivals for the 
trade the United States now eigoys in Europe. The River Plate Yal- 
ley is more to be feared than India, Russia, or Australia as a com- 
petitor in breadstuffls and provisions. 

NATUBAL TBANSPOBTATION FACILITIES. 

Its possibilities are unmeasured ; its prodjuctive area is greater than 
that of the Mississippi Valley, and its transportation facilities are so 
convenient and extensive that vessels for Europe can literally enter the 
wheat-flelds and the ranches. There is scarcely a spot in the River 
Plate country, comprising Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay, more 
than 500 miles distant from a navigable river, and our advantages in 
this respect would not be greater than theirs if ocean steamers could 
load at Pittsburgh, Kansas Oity, or St. Paul. 



The Bio de la Plata, or tho River Plate, as it is commonly known 
offers a more extensive system of nnobstrncted navigation than any 
river in the world, and, with the exception of the Amazon, pours more 
water into the ocean. It afifords more miles of navigation than all the 
rivers of Europe combined, and more than the Mississippi with its 
several tributaries. The tide from the Atlantic reaches 260 miles up 
the stream, and ocean ships of 24 feet draught can find water enough 
the whole year at a distance of 1,000 miles from its mouth. Vessels of 
from 16 to 20 feet draught can go 2,700 miles into the interior of the 
continent, and a comparatively small amount of money — a mere fraction 
of the sum that has been spent upon the Mississippi — will furnish a path 
for a 4,000 ton vessel from New York or Liverpool to the very heart of 
Brazil, by way of Buenos Ayres. 

The navigation of the Amazon is obstructed by natural obstacles, 
which it wiU be difScult to remove ; but the Orinoco is open to large 
vessels, and the Bio Negro, in the southern part of Argentina, affords 
access to Patagonia, as the Magdalena does to the interior of Colombia, 

ABTIFIOIAL TBANSPOBTATION FACILITIES. 

The Argentine Bepublic, Brazil, Ohili, and Uruguay are supplement- 
ing their natural transportation facilities by extensive railway systems, 
and will soon in this respect be as well equipped for commerce as Kan- 
sas or Colorado ; and it is from them that we have cause to fear in find- 
ing a market for our agricultural and pastoral products. They can place 
wheat on board a Liverpool steamer at a lower price than we can place 
it upon a lake steamer at Duluth, and can stow away carcasses of 
dressed beef and mutton in refrigerator ships cheaper than our West- 
em ranchmen can land their live stock at Chicago or Kansas City. Not 
only are their transportation facilities cheaper and more convenient, 
but their cost of production is much less than ours, so that as rivals in 
the European food markets they will be formidable and dangerous. 

THE PKOPOSED INTEBGONTINENTAL BAILWAY. 

In a very able and interesting dispatch to the Department of Stat«, 
Mr. John E. Bacon, United States minister to Uruguay, thus discusses 
the proposed intercontinental railway : 

Fortanately the United States is not confined to the ocean in order to recover this 
immense South American commerce. An international railway won Id not oaly con- 
trol but monopolize it, and in such a way as to defy all fatnre competition. 

Is it feasible f When I began to stndy this question three years ago, I was in 
olined to regard it as somewhat Yisionary. A close scrutiny, a more intimate ao- 
qnaintance with the people and the topography of the country, a constant intercourse 
and conversation with able and distinguished geologists and topographical engineers 
here, some of whom have been over the ground more than once, and, above all, the 
fact that within these three years railroads have been actually built and routes sur- 
veyed for at least one-third of the distance between Buenos Ayres and Bogota lead me 
to believe that the great international highway (railroad) will be completed much 



sooner than has'been anticipated. This, I think, can be clearly demonstrated by a 
detailed description of the distance and rentes between Baenos Ayres and Bogota, or 
Cartagena, or Panama, and especially of the railways already bnilt and surveyed 
along the line ; and it will, I have little donbt, astonish many to know, as above 
stated, that within only three years one-third of the whole line has been built, or is 
nnder snrvey and construction ; in fact that there are two lines so bnilt and under con- 
struction, and concessions granted for at least two more, and these railways, together 
with shorter ones already in operation in Pern, Ecuador, and Bolivia, with which 
connections might be easily made, would make the distance between the two cities, 
Buenos Ayres and Bogota, to be filled np only about 2,000 miles. It is by no means 
so gigantic an undertaking as the great Pacific road, connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific, over 3,000 miles. I allude to this to show how distance, time, obstacles, 
visionary impediments, sneer, and ridicule vanish before concentrated determination, 
energy, capital, and skill. 

THE WORK ALRKADT BEGUN. 

Now, why can not this proposed international railway, one- third, or at least one- 
fourth shorter than the Pacific, above alluded to, be bnilt, and built at #000 (five or 
six years) in the same way and by the same means f The answer is apparent, and 
is evident from the very fact that, within the short space of three years, one-third 
of it has already been built, or bnilt and being built, and that over the worst part, 
the ''Gran Chaco,'' between the Argentine Republic and Bolivia.. 

Every possible encouragement is and will be given for its construction by the 
States through which it is to pass, not only in the way of concessions for railway 
purposes, but by a guaranty of from 5 to 7 per cent, per annum interest on all 
amounts invested in construction, as also extensive tracts of land on both sides of the- 
road ; and, as the line would run through what has been always regarded as the 
richest auriferous regions of the world, to say nothing of its other mineral and botani- 
cal wealth, such tracts of land would, in all probability, prove invaluable. 

To assert these facts is a matter of great ease. Let us prove them. I have be- 
fore me a railroad map of South America, prepared with great care and at consider- 
able expense, from which the roads already built, as also those in process of construc- 
tion, etc., between Buenos Ayres and Bogota, can be distinctly traced, the distances 
aseertained, etc. 

[Note. — Mr. Bacon's description of the proposed lines will be found at the end of 
this chapter, marked Appendix A.] 

THE PRESENT OUTLOOK. 

(1) Within the last three or four years about one-third of the line has been built; 
that is, railways with which the international road could connect. 

(2) Concessions are being annually granted in the different republics through 
which it would pass for the construction of other railways that might form con- 
necting links. 

(3; These concessions are generally of the most liberal nature, such as a guaranty 
of 5, 6, and 7 per cent, per annum upon all sums invested in construction, and also liberal 
grants of land on both sides of the route, exemption from taxation, importation of 
all needed railway supplies free of duty, etc. For instance, the late concession 
granted by Paraguay to General Osbom (ex-United States minister to the Argentine 
Republic) for a railway from the light bank of the Paragnaj* River across the Chaco 
to the Bolivian frontier, concedes, among other things, along the whole length of the 
line, 60 meters wide of land shall be delivered for the line, and also full proprietary 
rights gratis of alternate lot« of land on each side of the line, each lot to be of 10 
kilometers fronting the line and 20 kilometers in depth, exemption from taxation for 
forty years after the completion of the line, freedom of employes from military serv- 
ioe, etc. 



(4) The lepnblics along the whole line are anxious for the ooDstmotion of railways, 
and are offering conoeasions so liberal that they mast attract capital. 

(5) The liberality of these concessions is apparent from the fact that they are 
generally sold by the original concessionaires at greatly adyanced prices. As an ex- 
ample of this, the papers state that Dr. Stewart has been offered for his late coDces- 
sion of a railway, from Posadaa to Villa Rica, in Paraguay , |100,000. 

(6) European capital and immigration are steadily flowing to many of these 
countries, and will, in all probability, continue to do so. 

(7) The wish to build the whole line is general, and the feasibility admitt^. Indeed, 
the probability of its construction is occupying the public mind more and more every 
year. 

(8) The immense tracts of land granted to the concessionaires have made largo 
fortunes. 

(9) In some of thede republics rival capitalists are striving for these concessions. 

Many other reasons might be stated, if necessary, and time and space at our com- 
mand. Indeed, it is par excellence the age of railways and railway investments, 
especially in South America. While writing I see it stated in the South American 
Journal of last mouth that a " Registration company " has been formed in London 
for the construction of a line in Colombia from Santa Maroa to Banco, on the Mag- 
dalena River, with a capital of £600,000; and also a line, in the same republic, from 
Santander to Bucuramango. 

There are over twenty railways in operation in the Argentine Republic, and con • 
cessions granted for several more. The constrnction cost of "those now in operation 
is estimated at a little over $40,000 per mile. Taking this as a fair average, and es- 
timating the international line from Buenos Ayres to Bogota to be 3,600 miles, and 
deducting the first-class railway already in operation between Buenos Ayres and Ju- 
Juy, 993 miles, and wbich is the most direct route to Bogota, there would be left to 
be built, without deducting for the other links above referred to in descril>ing this 
route, 2,610 miles, at a cost of $40,000 per mUe, or $101,400,000. 

John £. Bacon. 
Montevideo, January 11, 1868. 

BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Earopean capital has regarded the immense profits paid by oar cattle 
industry with jealoas eyes, and the amount invested in Texas, Colorado, 
and the Territories shows how desirous they are to share it; but the 
increasing price of land and cattle in this country has diverted their 
attention elsewhere, and they have found in Argentina and Uruguay 
a place where the same area of pasturage and an equal number of 
cattle can be purchased for about one-half the money. Millions of 
dollars are being invested by foreigners in this industry, the English- 
men generally taking cattle ranches and the Irishmen and Scotchmen 
sheep. There are now one hundred million sheep in the Argentine 
Republic and eleven million in Uruguay, while there are thirty million 
cattle in Argentina, seven million in Uruguay, and three million in 
Paraguay. The significance of these figures can be better realized by 
comparison. There are ninety-six sheep, eighteen cattle, and four 
horses for each inhabitant of the River Plate country, and only eighty 
sheep, seventy cattle, and twenty horses for every one hundred inhabit- 
ants of the United States ; and their stock interests are growing faster 
than ours. 
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MAGNITUDE OF SPANISH-AMEBIOAN OOMMEBOE. 

People who have not studied the subject have very little conceptiou 
of the magnitude and value of the foreign commerce of Central and 
South America. The fifty millions of people south of the Rio Grande 
and the Gulf of Mexico are engaged in a trade which amounts to 
$1,000,000,000 annually, nearly evenly divided between exports and im- 
ports ; and in the countries south of the Tropic of Capricorn, those of 
the temperate zone of South America, the foreign commerce is increas- 
ing with amazing rapidity. 

The total value of the foreign commerce of these countries increased 
from $709,000,000 in 1870 to $1,014,000,000 in 1884, a gain of $304,732,000, 
or 43 per cent. This increase of commerce during the period indicated 
compares favorably with the increase of the trade in merchandise of the 
principal commercial nations of the globe, being greater than that of 
Great Britain, which increased 27.2 per cent, and little less than that 
of France, which increased 45.6 per cent. The trade in merchandise of 
the United States increased from $828,730,000 in 1870 to $1,547,020,000 
in 1884, showing an increase of 86.7 per cent. 

The imports of Latin America during the same period increased from 
$337,353,000 to $460,662,000, a gain of $123,309,000, or 36.6 per cent., and 
the exports from $371,907,000 to $550,325,000, a gain of $178,418,000, 
or 48 per cent. 

The comparative magnitude of the foreign commerce in 1884 of the 
countries was as follows : 



Commerce of the year 1884. 



Count rieB. 



Imports. 



Brazil 

ArgentiDO Republic 

Cuba 

Chill 

Mexico 

All other 

Total 



$100, 625. 802 
77, 6.0, 574 
68,432.165 
49.055,720 
27.300.850 
147,120,488 



Exports. 



$118, ei.'t, 561 
68, 100. 607 
CO, 779, 204 
72,710.088 
41, 807. 606 
102.697,416 



400,661,606 560.324,650 



Total 
oommerce. 



$218,849,413 
135,721,271 
125.211,300 
122,371,806 
09,108,461 
342,728,003 



1,018,901,216 



OOMMEBOE IN 1886. 

In 1 886, the latest year for which the complete statistics are available) 
the foreign commerce of Latin America reached a total of $973,180,452, 
of which $473,695,941 were imports, and (499,484,511 were exports. 

Of this trade Brazil had the greater share, her imports amounting to 
$107,835,819, her exports $105,449,044, and her total foreign commerce 
$214,284,263. 

The Argentine Republic stood second in importance, with $97,658,000 
imports and $69,834,000 exports, making a total of $167,492,000. 

The island of Cuba came third with a total commerce of $125,211,369, 
divided into imports $58,432,165, and exports $66,779,204. 



Chili is the next on the list with $40,096,000 imports, $51,259,000 ex- 
ports, a total of $91,355,000. 

THE GAIN m SIXTEEN TEARS. 

Baring the period between 1870 and 1886 the total gain was 
$263,921,098. The greatest increase was seen in the Argentine Repub- 
lic ($99,375,599), the next in Gnba ($35,078,227), the next in Chili 
($24,099,970), and the next in Brazil ($20,707,000). The increase in TJru- 
gnay was $15,884,000, in Yeneznela $14,677,000, and in Colombia 
$10,314,000, while all the other nations shared in lesser proportions. 

If a comparison coald be made with the year 1888 a still greater in- 
crease would be shown, for there is no doubt that during the last year 
the commerce of Latin America surpassed even that of the year 1884 
and exceeded a thousand millions. The increase in Chili and the 
Argentine Republic alone would carry the total above that sum, while 
all the other nations either held their own or showed progress. 

MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT OP THE UNITED STATES. 

In this vast expansion of the commerce of the countries nearest us 
and those which are our natural trade allies, the United States has had 
but a trifling share. Our own growth has been phenomenal. The de- 
velopment of our material resources and our increase in wealth has 
astonished the world. 

Our population has leaped from 38,900,000 in 1870 to 65,000,000 
(estimated), in 1889. 

The value of our manufactures, which in 1870 was four billions of 
dollars, has increased to eight billions, and our natural wealth, which 
in 1870 was thirty billions of dollars, is now estimated at fifty-six bil- 
lions. 

The following table from the American Economist shows some other 
interesting comparisons: 



DMcripUon. 



Gold, silver, and paper ourrenoy 

G^coin 

StlTercoin 

Fereign oommerce 

Miles of raUroad 

Ammal railroad freight eamiogs 

Annual raUroad passenger eamingt 

Telegraph lines miles 

Tons pig-iron prodaoed 

Tons steel rails produced 

Barrels petroleum produced 

Tons sugar used 

ToDsoofl mined 

Bushels wheat raised 

Bushels com raised 

Bushels oats raised 

Value fisnn animals 



1879. 


188a 


1900,000,000 


$1,700,000,000 


$180,000,000 


$705,000,000 


$36,000,000 


$386,000,000 


$1,000, COO, 000 


$1,500,000,000 


77.000 


157.000 


$300,000,000 
$i3«,000,0C0 


$640, 000, 000 


$240. 000, OCO 


73,000 


171,000 


2,000,000 


7,000,000 


750,000 


2,250,000 


8,000,000 


28,000.000 


750,000 


l,f4>0,000 


50,000,000 


110, 000, 000 


280,000,000 


- 456,000.000 


1,200,000,000 


2,000,000,000 


820,000,000 


700,000,000 


$1,660,000,000 


$2,500,000,000 
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AM AMAZIMO OOMTBAST. 

I 

Bat during all these prosperous years, amid all this prodigous devel- 
opmeut, oar export trade to Latin America almost stood stillj and that 
market was left to the European traders. There was a heavy gain in 
our imports of raw ^material from those countries, however. In 1868 
they were but $83,409,000, in 1888 they had reached $181,058,000, an 
increase of ninety-eight millions, while our export trade increased only 
sixteen millions. 

The following table shows the increase of our exports to all the world, 
compared with the increase to Latin America from 1868 to 1888 : 



Tear. 



IMS 
1870 
1876 



Totftl ex- 
ports. 



$375. 737, 000 
450, 927, 000 
506, 880, 000 



Export* 
toSoath 
America. 



$53,197,000 
50, 152. 000 
57. 6> 0, 000 



Yoar. 



1880 

1886 

1888 



Total ex- 
ports. 



$852, 781. 000 
751,888.000 
742,868.000 



Exports 

to South 

America. 



$58,451,000 
60, 316. 000 
68, 27o, 800 



It will be noticed that the greatest gain in our Spanish -American 
commerce was during the last two years. 

The difference between the growth in our export and our import tra<le 
with Spanish America is due to the fact that the transportation facili-* 
ties during this period have been controlled by foreigners, chiefly Eng- 
lishmen, who so regulated tfye voyages of their ships that, while there 
were plenty of facilities for freight to reach the United States from all 
the countries south of us, there was no way for merchandise from the 
United States to reach some of them unless a sailing vessel was char-, 
tered. 

OUB SHARE OF THE LATIN- AMEBIC AN TRADE. 

The share of the United States in the commerce of Latin America 
during the year 1888 was $244,219,000; of which our imports were valued 
at $175,229,000, and our exports $68,990,000. In other words, we bought 
35 per cent, of what our neighbors had to sell, and sold them less than 
15 per cent, of what they purchased. 

This phenomenon is not new, and it should not be suprising. It has 
been exhibited for more than a quarter of a century. Since the close of 
the war we have paid our neighbors in the settlement of these balances 
a sum greater than the principal of the public debt, and the total con- 
tinues to roll up at the rate of one hundred and ten millions a year. 
During the last twenty years the balance against us in our trade with 
Latin America has been nearly three thousand million dollars, which 
we have paid in gold. 

We have expended the profits of our European and Asiatic trade in 
purchase of raw materials in Central and South America, while those of 
whom we have been buying spend the proceeds in England, France 



and Oermanyfor manaractnred articles, 70 per cent of which they might 
purchase here of better qoality and at eimilar prices. 

CHABAOTBB OF THB TBA.DE. 

Oar trade with Spanish America ia confined to a few articles. The 
following table shows the character and amount of merchandise im- 
ported in 1887 : 



Cbemlcala. drajjii, ilj-ea. anil mrdiiriuH 
Cocua. cniiln iinil liiairei. uid «ball> of . 

CoBw .- 

TtuiU lot-liidlDE nuU 

nidMiudikLna dUinrthufariikliia . 
lod^n rubber and CDlU-n'rchB. crude . 
Sueu uid nioluKa 



■Z,Mo,fl«S 
I, IM,T» 



The following table shows the character and amoant of merchandise 
exported from the United States to those countries daring the same 
year, and in 1880, by which the flnctaations in trade may be compared: 



ArtklM. 


1*87. 


1..U. 


!„..,.-«, 


0.c™«. 




Doltari. 
IB. -M, IffT 

a),o».iM 


1«,1H«60 

s.m.M 

8,7M.S80 

s, son, SIS 

1T,SS4.425 


DQUari. 






i,m,iM 














1,6M.76- 
i, STR Ml 










ai,IHH,*79 


5g,*M,S.M 


fi. tK. ais 









THB TBADB HOT iPFBOTED BY OUE TARIFF. 

As will be noticed in the above table, our protectfee tariff system has 
no indnence whatever apou the trade, although the advocates of its 
reduction or abolishment, in ignorance of the facts, oontiuoe to assert 
and reiterate that the duties imposed upon imported goods prohibit na 
from reaching the Latin American markets. The cost of labor and the 
wages paid to workiugmeu, which are from 60 to 100 per cent, higher 
in the United States than in any other part of the world, uatnrally in- 
crease the cost of production in a similar ratio, but it is daily demon- 
strated, nevertheless, by the actual experience of merchants engaged 
in trade with every one of the countries on this hemisphere, that the 
manufacturers of the United States can compete with those of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany in nearly every article we export, and 
the infringement of onr patents and the forgery of our trade-marks 
prove the superiority and popularity of American goods. Uur mer- 



*-^ 



^»r^#t ^ luar j^siofo^ ^w Jt«iMr;i*aa Tiannnu*y:irp^h joti s^ auc inc 
/if t^n tmuiti^ mti iitf liv-i jMmiuiiiTTi>» jt i^k ima •s^rianHL zaiL- 




fmr mprtiuc stf^.'Tjm im 



W»i«, ^H^ m-i'^m-f ilmt^ii^ fUmm t^ Hir^frrt, OsMotbcay one b«ils. -Cil 
ISfv;[^s4t*^ 'ti^ivH^ V¥9 m^Um ; IfAtLf %€V^MiJUL Tbdm hmt^ it will be SBiB. p 
rh *^^it)t\Hh IfMtk fSt^tf i yfm kjnm U0 Jmi^j, jiaii t^tifr mfka frasi J^jVJ ^ 
irlkt'^l^ >M// iMril#» «r« thfoiAf e^wiienietiMl, Itmwm^ to b« butt i;4?« aikA. 
M«f4 nfl tM fVr^irrt, l^rtiwrifAtty thhntmhttm to tW i»afi 

^lA^^yvi^. lf<»A«iiM A/rA« t/> Msaui Umt, Argtatint RepaUiCy b«ih» 450 aiks : Saata 
Ht^VMi 1/^ f'^mtUtim, mrrsff^ mA prt/^tfUA^ imC built, 290 mtk«; PiwuiiitoTma Ricji, 
i'Mi^Hityf «#»ft«7Mfl A^ |;f^«!et««ly smH boilt, 175 buIm; TIHa Ricm to AsaaeioB. 
VMfit^Hitjt t^tlf fm'tii mt4 Uf \m fkniahitd hj aext apring, ITS miles; AMmnckm f 
t^H^fn^ $U4'titiit, pft0^iM Mp4 fjtfWAmitm khuiUkI, 700 aiiko ; Socie to La Pas, B<^Tia» 
Wf M\Um ; U4al, 1^^ Mibm. Kr^^in La Pax to Bogota, aa iadicated in ibe fint route, 
\^l mWm, «ff ^hUih ib«r« afo in ofieraiUm aboot 910 milaa; to thii maj be added 
Wfff m\\m )m^mimn Ikifiia Roa* aad Pofadaa, and Poaadaa andYilla Rica, ParagoaT, ao 
•f»mf7«kl ar»4 pw^UiA aa to ba aara to ba boilt witbin two yean and may be aatomed 
U$ Sm hnWi \ maklfitf a total ntUfiVt mllea. 

THS TBIBD BOmn. 

Tblr^i A fitnUt frmnf at^ or oaar Aaonoion, Paragnaj, aa follows: Along ibe FeU 
mnn^ftt Ul rar , aarnaa tba Oran (J haeo, from near Asuncion to Balinaa, near tbe Boliyian 
ffmi\t*rt IKiri frillaa) Mallnaa U» I'f/toai, Bolivia, 540 miles ; Potosi to La Paz, 386 miles, 
ntti ItMlti} La Paft (^» Ar«*qtilpa, I'eni, bnilt, 380 milea; Areqnipa to Bogota, about 
tba nariiit ilUtariiMi as from \4k Vim to Bolivia, 1,880 miles ; Asnncion to Buenos Ayres 
so siirvsyml and ym^lMimX as to l>a presnmed to be built; in fact, tbe greater part 
iMilIt, IffiVfl ml las I from whUih may l>e reaaonably deducted tbe distance from Buenos 
Ayrta to Asutislon, 1,(N0 mllai^ and from La Pas to Areqnipa, built, 480 miles, leaving 
A toiAl of »,i|iHI mllas. 
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This latter roate haa been projected by the great Buenos Ayres railroad kings, the 
Messrs. Clark, thoagh only to Areqnipa, and is called " The South American Rail- 
way." 

THE UNB FBOM BUENOB ATBBS TO VALPARAISO. 

The whole line from Bnenos Ayres to Valparaiso will shortly be thrown open to 
trade. This line, when finished, will revolntionize trade, and diyert most of that of 
the Pacific coa.st of Chili and Bolivia to Biienos Ayres, instead of around the cape, the 
distance being much less and the freights much cheaper. It will also greatly facili- 
tate travel, the mail, specie, and valuable packages of merchandise to and from Aus- 
tralia, putting Melbourne and London within a voyage of thirty-seven hours; in fact, 
connecting the Pacific and Atlantic between Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres, the time 
required being only forty hours. 

This connection and communication has given rise to a fourth international pro- 
jected route, as follows : Buenos Ayres to San Felipe, in the Argentine Republic, 
built, 660 miles ; San Felipe to Coquimbo, partly built, 250 miles ; and fh>m Coquimbo 
to Lima, 1,320 miles ; Lima to Bogota, 1,100 miles ; total, 3,330 mUes. Of this route— 
Coquimbo to Bogota— parts have been built, notably the line from Yea to Chaucay, 
passing Lima, about 300 miles ; other short connections, approximating 250 miles — ^a 
total of 550 miles; deducting 660 miles already built, there is still to be constructed 
2,120 miles. 

This route, throughout its entire length, runs along the Andes, until it reaches 
Quito, or Guayaquil, in Ecuador, whence it turns northeast towards Bogota. It is 
said to be the richest mineral route of the world, including the regions of gold and 
silver originally discovered by the Spania^s. 

IHB FIFTH ROUTB. 

A fiifth route has Just been developed, and a concession granted therefor, called the 
International Argentine and Bolivian Bailway, to run from Buenos Ayres to some 
point near Corrientes, thence to Oran, near the Bolivian frontier. This route pre- 
sumes that the railway connections between Buenos Ayres and Corrientes will soon 
be completed, a distance of about 700 miles ; Corrientes to Oran, 465 miles ; Oran to 
Bolivian frontier, 96 miles ; Bolivian frontier to La Paz, 550 miles ; La Paz to Bogota, 
1,880 miles; total, 3,691 miles; deducting 700 miles presumed to be built fh>m Buenos 
Ayree to Corrientes, and about 365 miles of connections between La Paz and Bo- 
gota already built, leaves still to be constructed 2,626 miles. 

It will be observed that these five routes have been treated as international routes 
between Bnenos Ayres and Bogota. By this we do not mean to say that they are 
intended by the projectors as such, but are described because they all tend in that 
direction, and, as far as they go, will, or might be, a part of that great international 
highway, thus leaving so much the less to be constructed. 

It will also be seen that of the five proposed routes between the two cities there 
remains to be buUt as follows : Route from Buenos Ayres via Jujny and La Paz, 
2,070 miles; Buenos Ayres via Asuncion (Paraguay), La Paz, Sucre, etc., 2,515 miles ; 
Buenos Ayres, connecting with the Clark South American Bailway near Asuncion, 
across the Gran Chaco, to Salinas, Sucre, La Paz, etc., 3,225 miles; Bnenos Ayres to 
San Felipe, thence along the Andes to Coquimbo, Lima, etc., 2,120 miles ; Buenos 
Ayres via Corrientes, Oran, La Paz, etc., 2,626 miles. There are other routes pro- 
jected, for which concessions have been granted, all tending toward Begota ; but the 
five already described are the principal. 

AID FROM SOUTH AMBRICAN GOYERNliENTS. 

As above stated, every encouragement, both material and moral, will be given to 
the construction of this international road by the different republics through which 
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tiii-b b tht »*^ Jtti|»ort«nr, may \w approximated 
■"*• * J * ,„| |.T ib# Anc^ntine Republic and other South 
^'^'"^ *t of iVi'W *' **^ * P*^ ^°*' P^*^ annum on all sums 
'T^Hil-'ral iniMit of land! along the road. 
2J^ if-Dffth would paas through countries teeming with 
- ^ ' '^-ftinmerpe, i»nch as coflfee, cacao, quinine, sugar, man- 
^ '• inwlioal, and dye-stuflfs, and timber and woo<l of 

.^ ^oanrries have been regarded as the land of gohl, 
^ nntl aldo copper, lead, bismuth, salt, nitrate of soda, 

.**n* f*{ Bolivia were supposed to be especially rich iu 

* /* ^^ •vs'vnt discoveries show that the fabled land of the 

t- hf mtme where in Bolivia, where ''mighty griffins'' 

N-»*:> ' ^^'<^ ** <:a^^ ^^ 6^^^ ^^^ diamonds,'' has not been so 

vm. «,-;-. r^^I of all poetry, immeuse mines and deposits of 

. .« :i ;>>jil country, though too remote from highway and 

.•1% %% Pi^lUDO OF THE ANCIENTS. 

«. ^;^vwvr of t be Mint for 18fil it is stated,' upon information 

.o%-«-^ ^•''' '^(^I'to Bolivia, that Chili, Bolivia, and Peru, under ad- 

.....vK«. *\niUl ••add 50, 000,000 ounces of silver to the world's use 

\-»>,:i s»* I tto Oerro Pasco, in Peru, of 2 miles in length by 1 in width, 

.w. ::iaf. without going deeper than '2^0 feet, over $200,000,000 

A.».**>»<.'vl" '• Kvery spade that turus the clod reveals the silver." 

.1 V ticMi-aii Journal and kindred papers are filled with nccounts 

. .1 t»v>»ii» of I ho precious metals from the Argentine Republic to Colom- 

- .-« ouicinl»erod that few, if any, of these republics have mints, but 

... v» Iv coiiKHl, it can be easily imagine<l what this would amount to 

It t.« uJ iloUU of the world are also along these routes or in proximity 

V .1 ...'>• ^». iu»t heretoforo regarded as so abundant iu these metals as Peru, 

.^. ^iwitN, fhmi recent accounts, to be rich in mines and deposits. Mr. 

., . , ' •.i.iU*i». \N riling in this regardin August last, says, among other tilings, that 

, ...II. .i.^o viiiue and extent of the mineral resources of Colombia are not a mere 

.K I m\ K oiiji'i'iuit^ ; their reality has long since been established on the basis of ex- 

,,.,.., • * * Of all fields for mining enterprise there are few equal to this 

I .:i. uo 'II tie known region." 

\i.yW iniiilouC of gold and silver, diamond and emerald, however, the legitimate iu- 
i. : ii.il i-onnuoive of the states through which this international road would directly 
i>.».i.i, .iiiii ibo atijacent country drained thereby, amounts, under the unfavorable con- 
,111 umn now attached to it, to over $600,000,000 per annum. What would it not. 
;uiiuuiit to when stimulated and developed by this proposed international lino ? 




n. 



WHAT IS SENT TO LATIN AMERICA. 



Very few people have any idea of the influite variety of the mannfact- 
ured merchandise sent to Gentral and South America. Copies of mani- 
fests have been famished me by the managers of several of the steam ship 
companies, which show each article included in the cargoes of their 
ships, and from them the following list has been made up : 



Agricultaral implements. 

Asbestos. 

Aaise seed. 

Adyertising matter. ' 

Axle grease. 

Apples. 

Air guns. 

Asliphalt. 

Alcohol. 

Acetate of lime. 

Acid. 

Arms. 

Ammonia. 

Ash. 

Art leather. 

Almonds. 

Aniline dyes. 

Butter. 

Blacking. 

Bread. 

Bellows. 

Books. 

Bacon. 

Beans. 

Belting. 

Beer. 

Bicycles. 

Batteries. 

Baby cabs. 

Brass. 

Bottles. 

Borial cases. 

Bustles. 

Bronzes. 

Brass goods. 

B^bwaz. 

Britannia ware. 

Belt laces. 

Buttons. 

Bags. 

Brashes. 

Brimstone. 

Blocks. 



Bitters. 

Broom-corn. 

Barrows. 

Bells. 

Beef. 

Bran. 

Billiard cloth. 

Bungs. 

Billiard tables. 

Boilers. 

Bark. 

Billiard strips. 

Borax. 

Billiard goods. 

Bath-bricks. 

Bath-tubs. 

Cartridges. 

Cotton goods. 

Cheese. 

Crucibles. 

Cumiu seed. 

Canned goods. 

Cattle. 

Coffee. 

Clocks. 

Cocoa. 

Candles. 

Cntlery. 

Corks. 

Copper goods. 

Com. 

Car material 

Cartridge shells. 

Cement. 

Combs. 

Car wheels. 

Chalk. 

Carriages. 

Codfish. 

Caviare. 

Cane chairs. 

Cane. 

Cotton. 



Cards. 

Cnspadores. 

Canary seed. 

Carbons. * 

Coloring. 

Cars. 

Cyclostyles. 

Cigar- maker's boards. 

Cod sounds. 

Candy. 

Caustic potash. 

Caustic soda. 

Corsets. 

Carriage material. 

China. 

Cages. 

Crayons. 

Cassia. 

Com meal. 

Ch: omos. 

Cloves. 

Cordage. 

Clay. 

Clothing. 

Collars. 

Corn flour. 

Cotton-seed hulls. 

Cigarettes. 

Corn starch. 

Castors. 

Cellnloid goods. 

Cinnamon. 

Dates. 

Dental goods. 

Dried fish. 

Drugs. 

Dry goods. 

Domestics. 

Druggists' ware. 

Dt\A frait. 

Dyes. 

Dental engine. 

Dye-stuflfis. 

15 
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Emery olotb. 

Extract logwood. 

Enameled cloth. 

Enameled duck. 

Engines. 

Electric light material. 

Essential oils. 

Eye-glatses. 

Empty shells. . 

Fnrniture. 

Flour. 

Feather dasters. 

Flint. 

Feed. 

Feathers. 

Fire-arms. 

Fans. 

Figs. 

Fish-plates. 

Fish. 

Fancy goods. 

Fire-craokera. 

Fuse. 

Frames. 

Fishing-linesJ 

Fruit-presses. 

Felt. 

Fancy cards. 

Furs. 

Files. 

Fish-oil. 

Glassware. 

Gelatine. 

Glue. 

Groceries. 

Garlic. 

Grapes. 

Grease. 

Grindstones. 

Gas-fixtures. 

Glass tubes. 

Gum Senegal. 

Galvanized goods. 

Gums. 

Grindstone-fixtores. 

Handcarts. 

Hardware. 

Hams. 

Hops. 

Hats. 

Hogsheads, empty. 

Hose. 

Hoops. 

Hay. 

Household goods. 

Handles. 

Hides. 

Heading. 

Harness. 

Horn tips. 

Hog hair. 

Hemp. 

Hectographs. 

Iron, manufactured. 

Ink. 

Iron bars. 

Incubators. 

lee- cream freezers. 

Iron safes. 

lion tubes. 



Igniting-tapes. 

ludia-rubber. 

Jewelry. 

Jute. 

Japanned ware. 

KflJsomine. 

Lamp goods. 

Lamp-ware. 

Lard. 

Lard-oil. 

Lumber. 

Leather. 

Lime. 

Linseed-oil. 

Locomotive springs. 

Leather belting. 

Lightning-rods. 

Lead-penciU. 

Lubricating-oiL 

Lathe. 

Locomotiyes. 

Labels. 

Leather bags. 

Machinery. 

Mats. 

Maizena. 

Manufactured wood. 

Mattresses. 

Manufactured tobacco. 

Matches. 

Marble-dust. 

Music. 

Manufactured hair. 

Manufactured zinc. 

Mast-hoops. 

Manufactured copper. 

Mattinff. 

Minerals. 

Mucilage. 

Mat^h-splints. 

Molds. 

Mineral water. 

Metallic shells. 

Machine-oil. 

Mexican silver. 

Mince-meat. 

Millstones. 

Malt. 

Manufactured marble. 

Notions. 

Nails. 

Nnts. 

Newspapers. 

Needles. 

Oats. 

Onions. 

Oakum. 

Orguinettes. 

OifclotOi. 

Oars. 

Oil-cake. 

OatmeaL 

Olive-oiL 

Oak. 

Organs. 

Olives. 

Paint. 

Photographer's material. 

Paper. 

Petroleum. 



Plaster. 

Primed shells. 

Plated ware. 

Pumps. 

Porcelain bowls. 

Pumice stone. 

Packing. 

Pork. 

Peas. 

Pimento. 

Pictures. 

Pickled fish. 

Perfumery. 

Pitch. 

Pepper. 

Potatoes. 

Pencils. 

Patent leather. 

Post-office lock-boxes. 

Paper caps. 

Paper boards. 

Paper fashions. 

Pop com. 

Porcelain ware. 

Percussion caps. 

Pins. 

Printing materiaL 

Pianos. 

Pickles. 

Parafflne oiL 

Para ffine wax. 

Printing types. 

Paper hangings. 

Rosin. 

Railroad material. 

Rosin oil. 

Revolvers. 

Rubber belts. 

Railroad cars. 

Raisins. 

Rivets. 

Railroad spikes. 

Refrigerators. 

Rice. 

Spikes. 

Sausages. 

Syringes. 

S. board. 

S. M.oil. 

Stationery. 

Shoes. 

Shocks and heads. 

Scales. 

Sugar. 

Sandpaper. 

Sewing machines. 

Soup paste. 

S. cane spreaders. 

Strawboard. 

Surgical instruments. 

Shafts. 

Stove polish. 

Staples. 

Saw teeth. 

Salad dressing. 

Slates. 

Sperm oil. 

Silverware. 

Saddlery. 

Specie. 
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Silez. 

Snnff. 

SciasoTS. 

Silicate of soda. 

Starch. 

S. lighters. 

SkiDs. 

Spirits of tnrpentiDe. 

Sewing-rnachine needles. 

Shoe laces. 

Saws. 

Steel rails. 

Sand. 

Shot. 

Soap-grease. 

Shade fixtures. 

S. nails. 

S. trucks. 

Sulphnr. 

S. M. parts. 

Sponges. 

Straw goods. 

Scientific instniments. 

Sickles, 

Sabers. 

Salves. 

Shell-primers. 

Siirsaparilia. 

Shawl-straps. 

Stearic acid. 



Sheet-iron. 

Straw covers. 

Toys. 

Trunks. 

Tools. 

Telegraph material. 

Trucks. 

Tin. 

Tar. 

Tobacco. 

Toothpicks. 

Tacks. 

Tinware. 

Toiletware. 

Tea. 

Tinfoil. 

Tallow. 

Toilet sets. 

Typewriters. 

Tongues. 

T. hoops. 

Tarpaulin. 

Tiles. 

Telephones. 

Thread. 

Tags. 

Tallow scraps. 

Twine. 

Tent material. 



Tin-plate. 

Varnish. 

Vegetables. 

Vtilocipedefi. 

Valises. 

Wood ware. 

Wotid, manufactured. 

Wick. 

Windmills. 

Whalebone. 

Wax. 

Waste. 

Wads. 

Wood sticks. 

Wire. 

Whiting. 

W^heat. 

Wiudow glass. 

Whips. 

Wheels. 

Walnut. 

Wine. 

Wheelbarrows. 

Watches. 

Wall paper. 

Whitewood. 

Water-wheels, 

Yellow metal. 

Zinc. 



WHEBE THE ABTIOLES GOME FROM. 

These articles are contributed by nearly every one of onr States, 
Thus not only the merchants and mannfactnrers of the sea-board cities 
are interested in the extension of this commerce, but every producer in 
the Central and Western States as well. Not long ago the Brazilian 
Mail Steamship Company traced to its source every article that com- 
posed the cargo carried by its steam-ships to Brazil, and the following 
statement shows the share of each State, in the freights on one south- 
ward voyage of the Finance : 



states. 


Per cent. 


States. 


Percent. 


States. 


Percent. 


1. California 


0.05 
3.00 
0. 28 
8.52 
5.31 
0.23 
0.28 
2.75 
0.27 


10. Maryland.... 


0.28 
10. U7 
4.33 
2.21 
3.12 
0.41 
8 24 
28.56 
1.76 


19. PpnnsvlvanU ... 

20. North ('arolina.. 

21. South Carolina.. 

22. Khoiln I>laud.... 

23. Vermont 

24. Virginia 

25. WUotinilin 


11.35 


2. CiiDDi'Ct icut 

8. Ueltiware. .......... 


11. MaAHachnsetts 

12. Mituuiuri 


0.45 
0.45 


4 6eori;ia. ...... ...... 


13. Michigan 


0.70 


5. Ulinois 


14. Miuneaota 

15. Mainn 


0.87 


6. Iowa................ 


6.05 


?• IniUana 


16. New Jemey 

17. NewlEork 

18. Ohio 


0.47 


8 K^nAAH 




9. LoalMiiina 


100.00 









162a. 
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ANOTHER GARGO. 



The following statement shows the share of each State in another 
cargo that was carried to Brazil by the Finance : 



8taU>8. 


Per cent. 


State«. 


Per cent. 


States. 


Per cent 


1. Culifomia 


0.06 
7.00 
0.05 
11.40 
2.0O 
0.40 
25 
0.25 
0.25 


10. Micbigan 

1 1 . M aasachutetts . . . 

12. MinnesoU 

13. Missoari 


3.00 
14.00 
0.90 
1.85 
0.10 
0.60 
4.75 
25.75 
2.00 


19. Oreson 


0.05 


2. Connecticot 

8. Delaware 


20. Pennsylvania 

21. Rhode Island .. 
22 South Carolina .. 

23. Vermont 

24. Virginia 

25. Wisconsin 


20 25 
2.10 


4. Oeorisiai 


0.65 


6. Illinois 


14. Maine 


0.10 


6. Iowa 


16. North Caroliia..-. 

16. New Jersey 

17. New Yoik 

18. Ohio 


0.50 


7. Kannafl 


1,75 


flu laoninlnna 




9. MarTlftnd 


100.00 









THE CARGO OF THE ALLIANCE. 



The following statement shows the proportion contributed by each 
State to the total valae of the cargo of the steamship Alliance^ which 
sailed from New York for Brazil on April 2 last : 



states. 


Valae. 


Stotea. 


Value. 


1 

SUtes. 


Value. 


New York 


174, 546. 00 
96.00 

2(\9oaoo 

19, 331. 47 

17,054.40 

43,065.00 

11,874 00 

11.332.00 

9,098.00 

7, 100. 00 

6, 230. 00 

6,035.00 


Georgia 


$5,006.00 


Iowa 

South Carolina .... 

j Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

California 

Dakota 


$807.00 


Vermont 

Delaware ...... ...... 


Rho^ Island 

Michigan 


4,020.00 
3. 7.12. 00 


587 00 
781.00 


Illinois 


Virginia 1 a!7b4.&4 


576.00 


New Jersey 

Pennsvlvania 


Maine ,, ^ . ^ .,.,,.. . 


2, 765. 00 
2,66&00 
2,647.00 
2.350.00 
2. 0.36. 00 
2,111.00 
1.800.00 
1, 183. 00 


230.00 


Minnesota 

! NonL Carolina 

■ Maryland » 


220.00 


Connecticut 


Texas 

Nebraska 

Alabama 


162.00 


Kansas 


125 00 


Indiana . -r 


Mississippi 

Loaisiana 


56.00 


M^asHachii setts 


Florida 


40.00 


Ohio 


Wyoming 

Ores on 


Total 




New Hampshire 

Missouri 


301.417.41 


5^773.00 


Tennessee 


1, 150. 00 







From the above statement it appears that thirty-six States and Ter- 
ritories participated in the shipment of goods to Brazil by a single 
steamer, and that cargo was a type of others that are sent regularly. 
These goods come from the Soath and Western Territories, from Texas 
and from Maine, from Delaware and Minnesota, from Dakota as well as 
Connecticut. 

THE ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED BY EACH STATE. 

I have before me the manifest of the cargo carried by the steamer 
Finance apon a recent voyage to Brazil, each article of which has been 
traced to its sonrce. It is impossible within the limits of this paper to 
give a complete copy of the invoice, but the following sample shipments 
will show the character of the goods composing the cargo, and the States 
from which they come : 
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States.. 


Articles. i 


States. 


Articles. 


California 


2 caslLs of wine. 


Maine 


16 packages cod-liver oiL 
70 boxes canned fish. 


Connecticnt 


P oases of ciftara. 






1 box trunk locks. 


Maryland 


20 cases canned tomatoes. 




10 osses of kitclien hardware. 




196 oases lard. 




1 bundle tubs. 


Massachusetts.. 


I bale blue domestics. 




fiO oasee of axes. 




2 cases of silver plated ware. 




53 paoka|(es docks. 




7 cases metsllic cartridges. 




1 case straw goods. 




35 cases printing ink. 




22 cases axes. 


Michigan 


10 cases of furnitnre. 


Delaware 


SOmckaces oar material. 
20 oaltss brown drills. 




6 orates of oars. 


Georgia.. 




1.600 packages white pine 
shingles. 




42 esses of print drills. 
44 bales oottoo domestics. 






Minnesota 


410 barrels floor. 




80 cases blue drills. 


Korth Carolina . 


960 barrels rosin. 




1 barrel sewingmaobine oil. 




20 barrels spirits turpentine. 




00 caies sheetings. 


New Jersey 


210 cases sewing machines. 




1 package samples. 
10 oases pin checks. 




1, 000 boxes beans. 




New York 


barrels keroHene oil. 




ssasssji""""'"^ 




2 cases of pumps. 






49 packages stoves. 


niinoia 


32 cases com shellerik 




32 trunks. 




1 case velocipedes. 
bundles wheel plows. 




1 case rowing machines. 






30 cases perfumery. 




1 bundle meat cutters. 


Ohio 


200 boxes of maizena. 




12 crates stoves. 




1 keg oat-meal. 




5 barrels pork. 




2 cases cheese^ 




17 cases agricultural imple^ 




18 packages lamps. 




moots. 




10 cases house-fnmishinggoods. 




4 oases barrows. 


Pennsylvania... 


7 cases railroad brakes. 


Iowa 


5 cases plows. 
ISooilswire. 




70 barrels kerosene oil. 






8 cases lamp chimneys. 
2 cases rubber car-springs. 




7 kegs staples. 






00 reds barbed wire. 


Bhode Island . . . 


4 eases bsrdware. 




4 bundles fleece dew. 


South Carolina . 


20 cases turpentine. 




79 kegs nails. 


Vermont 


2 cases of prints. 




1 case wire stretchers. 


Virginia 


6 bales of tobacco. 




2 cases butts. 




2 cases smoking tobacco. 


Louisiana 


6 balss gray cotton. 




40 barrels flour. 


Kjdne 


89 barrels pickled fish. 
63 boxes dried fish. 


Wisconsin 


76 barrels maise flour. 






20 barrels rye flour. 



And 80 ODy the goods beiug contribated by nearly every State. It is 
noticeable in this invoice that most of the cottons come from Georgia, 
most of the floor from Minnesota, most of the barbed wire from Iowa, 
most of the agricnltural implements from Illinois, and most of the sew- 
ing machines from Kew Jersey. 

GABOO OF STEAMSB ALLIANOA. 

From the invoice of the cargo of the steamer Alianca the following 
notes are taken : 



States. 


Articles. 


States. 


Articles. 


Alabama 


1 case dsncing cloth. 

1 crate stump pullers. 

6 cases salmon. 

6 cases lobsters. 

28 cases oysters. 

60 bags oats. 

30 bales hay. 

24 cases sewing machines 

20 cases silver-plated ware 

1 case paper fasteners. 

1 esse self-inking psds. 

1 case gold penholders. 
27 oases clocks. 

6 bundles pump flxtnres. 
4 packages brooms. 

2 cases photogtiiphic goods. 


Georsda. ........ 


1.280 cases blue drills. 


CaUISomi* 


Illinois 


20 oases white drills. 
100 cases cotton goods. 
6 crates com ahellers. 


Dakota 


Indiana 

Iowa ........... 


63 packages plow castings. 
41 cases bard ware. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 


300 cases lard. 

80 cases wheel barrows. 

60 cases agricultural im p 1 e • 

ments. 
10 crates refrigerators. 
1 box locks. 

87 cases household utensils. 
7 cases carpenter's tools. 
70 boxes axes. 


Ftoflda 




1 ease out taolks- 
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Statea. 



Iowa 

« 

Kentucky 



Kansas .. 
Louisiana 
Maine ... 

Maryland 



Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota.... 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 



Article. 



1 case hardware. 

1 case blotting paper. 

3 cases bicvcles. 

4 cases medicine. 

8 packages perfumery. 
80 coiltt wire. 
1 horae (Prince Wilkes). 
16 barrels wire tacks. 

1 package nenoila. 
8 com shellers. 

30 cases plows. 
20 feed cutters 
ISboves Sapolio. 

5 cases colored cloth. 
10 boxes axes. 

53 cases shrimps. 
16 cases blue sneetings. 
1.957 pieces white pine. 
12 cases cod-liver oil. 
30 barrels lard. 
150 tierces lard. 

2 packages engraving paper. 
500 cases lanl. 

2 cases shoes. 

20 packages biscuits. 
4 barrcL* beans. 

6 oases blue drUlings. 

21 cases household goods. 
24 paokag««i) medicine. 

20 packagOH furniture. 
1 case bnilders' hardware. 
10 rases sandpaper. 
8 coses otayons. 
700 barrels flour. 
1,344 bundles stav3S. 
490 bundles hoops. 
10 bundles potato flour. 
1 box notions. 



States. 



New Hampshire 



New Jersey . . . 



New York 
Missouri . 

Ohio 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode Island . . 

North Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Article: 



6 cases pl.iid di-ills. 

45 cases bleached sheetings. 

11 cases blue flanrels. 

10 cases preserved butter. 
230 cases medicines. 
2 packages patten t medicine. 
15 portable forges. 
10 pa<-kages fans. 
10 packages penciln. 
1 package locks. 
6 cases wood-working machin- 
ery. 
10 cases wooden ladders. 
36 sewing machines. 

12 cases com shellers. 
4 cases pumps. 

772 pieces wnite pine. 
15 packages horse-car trim- 
mings. 
68 cases edged tools. 
10 cases iudia-rubber goods. 

1 case silver-plated ware. 
361 barrels rosin. 

25 cases gray cotton. 
6 cases clippers. 

2 cases pictures. 

4 packages drucgiata' sundrieii, 

3 packages medicine. 

8 packages agricultural imple- 
ments. 
1 case pholo-cotton. 
25 cases manufactured tobacco. 

1 hogshead leaf tobacco. 
30 barrels com flour. 

21 cases scales. 

370 bundles staves. 

12 oaaes carpenters' tools. 

2 cases builders' hardware. 



These cargoes were not selected, but were taken at random, and at- 
tempts were made, which were successful in nearly every case, to discover 
the origin of each article. The result which is given above shows very 
clearly that every one of the Western and Central States, as well as 
those of Few York and New England, have a local interest in the de- 
velopmeut of our trade with Brazil. The Southeru States, particularly 
Georgia, which is just now commencing to develop some mechanical 
industries, have a great deal at stake in this movement to secure en- 
larged markets. The cotton goods produced at the mills of Georgia 
and the other States of the South are especially adapted to the tr^de 
of South America, and the slightest effort only is necessary to build it 
up to a profitable magnitude. 



III. 



HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 



There have been two attempts to hold an International American 
Congress. In 1825, dnriug the administration of John Quincy Adams, 
General Bolivar, who was then President of the United States of Colom- 
bia, invited the several American nations to join in a congress to be 
held at Panama in June, 1826. 

President Adams accepted the invitation, and nominated Richard C. 
Anderson and John Sargent as delegates on the part of the United 
States, and William B. Rochester as secretary to the mission. The 
message containing the nominations was referred to the Committeee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, by whom a report was made on the 
16th of June, 1826, condemning the mission, and concluding with a res- 
olution declaring it inexpedient for the United States to join the pro- 
posed congress. 

The report was rejected by the Senate, and on the 14th of March, 1826, 
the recommedations of the President were adopted by a vote of 24 to 
19. On the 21st of April the House of Representatives, by a vote of 
133 to 61, passed a bill making appropriations for the mission. 

Orders were transmitted to Mr. Anderson, who was then minister to 
Colombia, to attend the congress, but on his way to Panama he died 
of a malignant fever. His colleague, Mr. Sargent, found it impossible 
to attend the congress, and thus the United States was not represented. 

The congress was held, however, on June 22, 1826, and continued in 
session until July, concluding a treaty of friendship with all the Ameri- 
can powers who had been invited tx) join. 

The congress adjourned to meet in February, 1827, at Tacubaya, a 
suburb of the city of Mexico. Mr. Poinsett, United States minister to 
Mexico, was appointed commissioner to this congress in place of Mr. 
Anderson (deceased), and Mr. Sargent, his colleague, went to Mexico, 
but the congress did not assemble, owing to disturbing revolutions in 
nearly all the countries invited to join. 

In 1881, as will be remembered, Mr Blaine sent invitations to the 
Spanish nations to meet the United States in a similar congress, and 
they were generally accepted, but, subsequent to the retirement of Mr. 
Blaine from the Cabinet, the enterprise was abandoned to be renewed 
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by Mr. Frelinghayaen, his successor in office, through the South Amer- 
ican Commission. 

THE SOUTH AMEBIOAN COMMISSION. 

The first serious attention given by the Government of the United 
States to the condition of our longitudinal trade was in 1884, when the 
Congress passed an act authorizing the President to appoint a com- 
mission ** to ascertain and report upon the best modes of securing more 
intimate international and commercial relations between the United 
States and the several countries of Central and South America.'^ 

This commission, before leaving the United States, held public con- 
ferences with the merchants of Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, New Orleans, and San Francisco, and then proceeded to visit the 
several capital cities and commercial centers of Central and South 
America. It was instructed by the Department of State to confer with 
the proper officials of each of the governments to which it was accredited 
concerning the advisability of calling such an International American 
Congress as is to assemble on the 2nd of October next, and, wherever it 
found a disposition to favor such a gathering, to invite suggestions as to 
topics to be discussed. 

At its official conferences with all of the governments visited, with a 
single exception, the commission was honored with the presence of the 
chief executive and his entire cabinet. Thisexception occurred in Costa 
Bica, and was due to the fact that the late General Hernandez, then 
President, was lying upon his death bed. The Primero Designado, or 
first vice president, however, appeared a^ his representative, with full 
lowers. 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS INDORSED. 

It should be said, also, that all of the Governments visited cordially 
indorsed the proposition for an international conference, with the ex- 
ception of Chili, where the President announced that the subject would 
be held under advisement. The act of Congress, approved May 24, 
1888, under which a call was issued, includes a list of topics suggested 
or assented to by all of the Governments except Chili. The only topic 
which had the entire approval of that Government was the sixth, which 
relates to the adoption of a common silver coin. This proposition met 
the decided approbation of the President of Chili and his entire cabinet, 
and there was a unanimous expression of opinion that such a coin 
would be of immense advantage to all silver-producing States and 
greatly facilitate commerce, which is embarrassed by the lack of a uni- 
form standard of value. 

RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 

The report of the Commission having been made to the Congress of 
the United States, bills were introduced in both Houses to carry out 
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its reeommendations, passing the Senate nnanimoiisl^s and the Tlonse 
with very little opposition. 

The Commission, also, in obedience to its instructions ** to ascer- 
tain the best methods of promoting commercial relations between the 
United States and the several countries of Central and South America/' 
invited conferences with the importing merchants and other business 
men at all of the principal ports and commercial centers of the coun- 
tries it visited, and from them gained much information and many sug- 
gestions of great value to the merchants and manufacturers of the 
United States. It is a matter of profound gratification that, with the 
reports of the Commission, public interest in the extension of our trade 
with Central and South America was revived and stimulated, and 
greatly increased exportations to those continents have been the result. 

The Commission in its investigations, which were continued for 
about fourteen months, ascertained and reported to Congress that the 
obstacles in the wav of increased commercial relations between the 
United States and the several countries of Central and South America 
were: 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAT OF TRADE. 

(1) The failure of the manufacturers and merchants of this country 
to understand and comply with the peculiar requirements of the trade, 
both in the production of merchandise suitable to the marivcts and in 
the preparation and packing of such merchandise for shipment. 

(2) The failure of the manufacturers and merchants of the United 
States to extend to their customers in Central and South America the 
credits allowed them by European houses. 

(3) The lack of banking facilities which makes it necessary to trans- 
act all commercial business through the banks of London, and the pay- 
ment of exorbitant rates of interest and exchange. 

(4) The infringement of the patents and the forgery of trade- marks of 
the American manufacturers, and the manufacture in Europe of bogus 
and inferior imitations of American merchandise for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the people. 

(6) The lack of a common system of weights and measures, and a uni- 
form standard of value. 

(6) The enormous, and in many cases almost prohibitory, duties 
diarged upon imported merchandise by most of the couutries of Cen- 
tral and South America, which, so far as they relate to the peculiar 
products of tb© United States, might be removed or considerably re- 
duced by arranging for reciprocal concessions, and under instructions 
from the Department of State the Commission initiated the negotiation 
of treaties to this end with several of the Governments it visited. 

(7) The complex, and in many cases unreasonable, regulations of the 
customs service in many of the ports of Central and South America, 
tlio praetice of imposing exorbitant fines and penalties for uninteu- 
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tioual violations of such regulations, and the lack of a uniform and just 
method of appraising the value of goods imported at these ports. 

LACK OF TRANSPOETATION THE FUNDAMENTAL OBSTACLE. 

There were several other minor obstacles discovered and reported 
upon, but the chief and fundamental reason for our lack of trade in the 
American hemisphere was found to be the absence of facilities for rapid 
and regular communication and transportation, which is due to the 
failure of the Government of the United States to afford the same en- 
couragement and assistance to American steam-ship lines that are en- 
joyed by their European rivals. 

It was the conclusion of the Commission, based upon the current tes- 
timony of several hundreds of merchants engaged in business upon the 
three continents, that it is impracticable to attempt to extend our trade 
in Central and South America as long as the transportation facilities 
are under the control of our rivals, and the few steam ship lines between 
New York and the Latin-American ports are compelled to compete with 
the heavily subsidized vessels of England, France, Germany, Italy, Hol- 
land, and Spain. 

The difference in the cost of maintaining and navigating steam-ships 
under the flag of the United States is so great that our vessel owners 
are compelled to charge higher rates of transportation than competing 
foreign lines or abandon the trade entirely. Every American steam-ship 
that visits a port in Central and South America is required to enter into 
direct competition with rivals that are not only able to maintain them- 
selves at from 30 to 50 per cent, less cost, but receive generous subsidies 
from the treasuries of the nations whose flags they carry, to guarantee 
them against loss, and in many instances it is cheaper to shif) merchan- 
dise from the ports of the United States via Europe, upon European 
steamers, than to send them direct upon American steamers. Single 
competing foreign vessels in many cases receive for every voyage twice 
and even four times as much compensation for carrying the mails as the 
entire fleet of an American company is paid for the whole year. 

That the expansion of our trade under similar advantages to those 
enjoyed by our European rivals was not only possible but natural was 
the irresistible conclusion of the Commission, and it was based upon the 
unanimous testimony of every merchant with whom it conferred. That 
we can sell at least as much as we buy in Latin America, if not a much 
larger amount, was clearly demonstrated, and the desire of the people 
of the countries visited for closer and enlarged commercial relations 
with the United States was manifested in an unmistakable manner. 

THE COMMERCE OF 1888. 

The exports of the Latin American nations, as has been stated, amount 
to about $500,000,000 annually, and of them the United States in 1888 
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purchased $181,000,000; England, $()!, 000,000; France, $90,0^0,000; and 
Germany, $30,000,000. Our imports consisted of coffee, $52,000,000 ; 
sugar, $50,000,000; tobacco, $18,000,000, -rubber, $12,000,000; bides, 
$11,000,000; flax, jute, and hemp, $5,000,000; drugs, dyes, and chemi- 
cals, $4,000,000 ; wool, $2,500,000, and fruits, $2,500,000. 

During the same year England exported to Latin America manufact- 
ured merchandise to the value of $116,000,000; France, $75,000,000, 
and the United States, $71,000,000. 

In Mexico* and Central America we sold goods to the value of 
$14,300,000, and purchased goods to the value of $25,100,000. In 
South America we sold $29,000,000 and bought $«5,000,000. In the 
West Indies we sold $27,000,000 and bought $71,000,000. 

Of our purchases in all Spanish America $97^853,000 were brought 
in foreign vessels, and $77,376,000 in American vessels. Of our sales 
$28,000,000 (and this statement embraces only such merchandise as is 
carried by sea) were sent in foreign vessels, and $40,000,000 ip Ameri- 
can vessels. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CARRYING TRADE. 

An analysis of the carrying trade between the CTnited States and 
Latin America is very interesting. With Mexico, the West Indies, 
Central America, Venezuela, and Brazil we have direct steam-ship com- 
munication. 

Of our exports to Mexico $5,100,000 were sent in American vessels, 
while only $1,849,000 were sent in foreign vessels. Of our imports 
from Mexico $6,667,000 were brought in American and $4,832,000 in 
fort*ign vessels. 

Of our exports to Central America $3,027,000 were sent in American 
vessels, and $1,664,000 in foreign vessels. Of our imports from Central 
America $4,947,000 were brought in American and $2,859,000 in foreign 
vessels. 

Of our exports to the West Indies $15,649,000 were sent in American 
and $12,219,000 in foreign vessels, and of our imports from the West 
Indies $37,016,000 were brought in American and $34,550,000 in foreign. 
But ten millions and a half of our imports from the British West Indies 
came in English, while only $2,082,000 came in American vessels. 

Of our imports from Brazil $10,000,000 came in American and $43,000,- 
000 in foreign vessels. 

Of our imports from Venezuela $9,384,000 came in American ?nd only 
$667,000 in foreign vessels, and of our exports $2,635,000 were sent in 
American and only $402,000 in foreign vessels. 

Of our entire imports from South America $28,745,000 came in Amer- 
ican and $55,610,000 in foreign vessels, and of our shipments thither 
$16,432,000 were sent in American and $13,147,000 in foreign vessels. 

* The statistics of oar trade with Mexico are very defective. 



; AN IWCBEASE IN OUE TRADE. 

There has beeii some iucieiUHj iu our vomoterc*; wilh Latia America 
within the last tveoty years, not with standi ug the diaadvantages nnd r 
whi<^h our meruhants have labored, even if it has not kept up with our 
national developmeDt in other directions, as the following comparative 
table for 1868 and 1888 wilt show : 
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aBBAT BRITAIN, FBi.KCE, AND IHB UNITED 8TATKB COUPABED. 

Tbe following Btatament shows the character of the priucipal articles 
of merchandise parvhased by the people of CsBtral andSoatb America, 
and tlie BOnrces from which they come : 
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Germany exported fancy articles to the amount of tl,857 ; iron and 
steel, tl,322,6(K); chemicals, drags, and dyes, (355,000; leather {(oods, 
$484,000; silk goods, $274,000; wearing apparel, $273,000, and woolen 
goods, $1,304,000. 

Spain exported breadstoffs to tbe amount of $1,500,000 ; cotton mann- 
foctnres, $2,161,000; fancy articles, $55,000 ; leather goods, $2,923,000; 
paper and stationery, $739,000 ; soaps, $886,000, and wine, $8,264,000. 

THE OPINION OF AN EXFBBT. 

Mr. William H. T. Hughes, of New York, who is one of the best in- 
formed' as well as one of the most enterprising men engaged in tbe Span- 
ish-American trade, says : 

M; whole scheme rasU npon tbe CuidBiiiental foots that oar niercbanta and manu- 
fJMttiirerH, and especittlty the latter, desire to eolarge the outlet for the prodacta of 
their factoriea in tbe forolga markets ; that thej have that dosiro b^cansu the; are 
already producing in ezcese of the reqairemeDtH of the home markets ; and, more- 
over, that the; are willing anit rsady to take anch steps as ma; lead them to the »t- 
tainmeDt of that object. Do not statistics and trade reports show that, with vvry 
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rare exceptions, our prodaoers are oitbor carryiuj]^ a larger stock of their goods than 
iH needed to supply the domestic markets or running their establishments on short 
lime in order to avoid a glut f Again, do we not hear from all the gpreat industrial 
centers of the country clear and nnmistakable voices expressive of the want of wider 
markets in order to enable iL'3 manufactnrers to employ to their fullest extent the 
great producing forces at their command. Does not this show that they are not satis- 
fied f Undoubtedly, becanse it does not pay them to ran on short time. 

It may, however, be urged that these are mere general statements. So they are, 
and I offer them as snob. It is not difficult to supply evidence in support of their cor- 
rectness. Any one wishing to ascertain the truth they contain can easily do so by 
devoting a little time to examination of sundry publications representing each branch 
of trade. In a short article of this kind I can not ent^r into details. 

Now, taking for granted that we do want that foreign trade, the next question in 
order is, bow to get it. As a practical business man, and being unfamiliar with the 
fine and delicate doctrines of political economy, in attempting to answer the question 
I had necessarily to be guided by what my observations and experience have taught 
me. Whether these have enabled me to suggest such means as will preserve me from 
the danger of running against snags, of course I can not say. I hope, however, that 
there will be ample time for counsel and advice when the snag does appear, and 
even for compromise among the commanders of our fleet, snch as may enable ns 
safely to navigate and avoid the peril of shipwreck. I therefore had no hesitation in 
stating such means as I considered most conducive to the attainment of the object in 
view. 

They were plainly and simply the following : 

First. To admit free the raw material needed by our manufacturers produced in 
countries south of us that are willing to admit our products and manufactures free 
in return ; or, in other words, to make a fair trade with any country that is will- 
ing to give us a fair trade in return. 

Second. To establish frequent, regular, and cheap st^am communication. 

Third. To establish banking facilities. 

Now, as to steam communication, it is a saying as trite as it is tme that commerce 
always follows the flag. Now, then, if we want foreign trade we must have steamers 
flying our colors, and they must be as good as those of our European competitors. 
Can we have them without Government aid — in plain terms, without subsidies f 
£verybo<ly familiar with the subject knows that we can not compete with the Euro- 
peans, not as it is commonly supposed, because it costs ns more to build the ships or 
to run them. No ; that is not the main difficulty. The true, real difficulty lies in that 
the European lines are subsidized. 

I do not know whether this is protection or free trade. I simply know that it is 
the fact, and I am to-day running American steamships in competition with a line 
subsidized by the Spanish Government, and unless uur steamship lines are placed on 
the same footing competition is out of the question. Why can not our Government 
adopt the same policy pursued by the English, the French, and the Germans, and 
subsidize such steamers as may be built in conformity with the requirements neces- 
sary to turn them into commerce destroyers in case of emergency f Would not this 
be a more economical policy than the building and maintaining of a large fleet of 
special cruisers f 

In regard to banking facilities, I can now say that since presenting my plan to the 
Business Men^s Republican Association I have been informed by gentlemen fully 
competent and able to carry out the project that if the required steam-ship lines are 
established they wonld, without any Government guaranty, take charge of founding 
snch banking institutions as may be needed, thus doing away with the necessity of 
Government support. 



IV. 



THE COMMERCE OF MEXICO. 



The statistics of oar trade with Mexico are very defective, and repre- 
sent only the amount carried on by water. There is a large amount of 
merchandise shipped annually across the border by the several railroads 
which can not be included because there is no law authorizing the col- 
lection of statistics concerning transportation in cars. 

But the total annual commerce of the country amounts to about sev- 
enty million dollars, of which forty millions are exports and thirty 
millions are imports. The United States is the largest purchaser of 
Mexican products and the largest contributor to her imports, as the 
following statement of the trade of 1888 will show : — 

EXPOBTS FROM MEXICO. 



ArtielM. 



To the 

United 

States, 

1^88. 



Chemio«]«,dnigt,aiiddyei 

Coffee 

Copper ore 
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Tooacoa and manafactorea of: 
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Manafactareaof 

Wood, and manofiftetiirea of 

All other artiolea 



Total. 



$1,268,554 

2. 111. 130 

10.929 
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14,653 
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13.029 
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1. 760. 202 



17, 329, 880 



To Great 

Britain, 

1887. 



$418, 036 
1,796 



277,761 



251.180 
99.559 



275.965 
812, 812 
169.734 



2,306,833 



To France, 
1887. 



$90,418 
329,626 



176, 276 



55,948 



37,474 

81.488 

676, 871 

91.962 



To Ger- 
many, 1886. 



$4,284 
17. 612 



12. 614 
8,806 



M, 471. 554 



476 

1,190 

262, 7r)2 

9.044 



1. 540, 063 cl, 788, 332 



To 

Spain 

1888. 



$24,266 
18»602 



23.144 
57, 146 



17,404 



140. 552 



The exports of Mexico are limited because of the scarcity of labor 
and capital to develop her natural resources. The productive capacity 
of that republic is unmeasured. If the same energy, industry, and 
skill that has developed Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and other parts of 
our great West were directed to the sugar and coffee lands of Mexico, 
they would produce enough to supply the whole world. But now Mex- 
ico imports refined sugar, and ships only about $2,500,000 worth of 
cofTee a year. 

The Government is making efforts to secure immigration, in order 
that its lands may b« tilled. A bounty of $25 per capita is paid to 
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steam ship liues that bring immigrants, aud recently a contract has 
been concluded with an English company to ran steamships between 
the Pacific ports and the Chinese Empire, for the purpose of transport- 
ing coolies to be employed on the plantations. A treaty has been con- 
cluded with the Chinese Government under which the immigrants are 
guaranteed protection. 

THE IMPORTS OP MEXICO. 

The imports of Mexico come mostly from the United States. The 
reports of the Bureau of Statistics for the year 18S8 show a total of 
$9,242,188, but this should be imgreased by at least six million dollars 
in order to cover shipments by railway, which would bring the total 
value of merchandise purchased in the United States up to fifteen 
or sixteen millions of dollars. 

The articles shipped to Mexico are of an almost infinite variety and 
embrace examples of nearly every product of our mechanical industries, 
with a considerable amount of breadstuff's, provisions, and raw cotton. 
The following tabular statement giving the amounts of mercbandise im- 
ported by steamer from the United States in 188S, compared with the 
imports from Great Britain in 1887, a!id from France, Germany, and 
Spain in 1866, will show the character of the trade : 



Articles. 



Agrioultural implemeota 

Aninjala 

Breadstuffd 

CaodlM 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines. 
Coal 



Cotton, manafocturers of 

Earthen, cbioa, and glass ware 

Fancy articles 

FUh 
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Gunpowder and oiher explosives 

Indin rubber and gutta-percba, manufac- 
tures of 

Instruments and apparatus for scientific 
purposes 
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Jow(>lr3*, and manufactures of gold and 
and Silver 

Lejit her, and manufactures of. 

Malt liauors 

Musical instruments 

OiU: 

Mineral, refined 

All other 

Paper and stationerv 

Provisions, comprising meat and dairy 
products 

glaioksilver 
ilk, manufactures of 

Spirits, distlUed 

Sugar, leflned 

Tobacoo, leaf 

Watches ... 

Wearing apparel , 

Wine 

Wood, and manufactures of , 

Wool, manufactures of 

All other articles 

Total 



From the 
United 
States. 



$2% 366 

427. 296 

345.048 

21, M4 
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149,635 

1,036.462 
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33,918 
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264, 876 

41,413 

67,970 
1,946,948 



85,144 

144. 774 

23,945 
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123,226 
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2.658 
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92,581 
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(a) 

82,255 
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89.643 

1,560.609 



From the 

United 
Kingdom. 



$128,588 
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437.216 
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17,232 



32, 391 



577,616 
327,350 
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From 
France 



$17, 137 
225, 677 
318, 067 



106,250 
422.241 



140,382 

316,990 
359,918 



From 
Germany. 



$160,650 
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138.754 



31. 416 



4.284 

41,888 
57,596 



53,788 



229,040 



64 
62.607 
03,082 



5,589 
430,091 
473,040 

'758.'426 
489,649 



4. 457. 260 
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6.188 



16.660 



17, 136 

"*6,'i88 

159,2^2 

62,604 



From 
Spain. 



$47,284 



21,822 



79,506 



a268, 601 



91.843 

41,814 



63.953 



317, 024 
112.003 



6900, 33d ' 1. G43, 810 
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THE COTTON TEADE. 

Mexico manufactures a good deal of cotton and imports over two 
million dollars' worth of the raw material from the United States an* 
naally. There are larj^e mills at Qaeretaro, that historic city where 
Maximillian was captured and shot, and most of the raw cotton reaches 
them from Texas by way of the Mexican Central and Mexican National 
Railroads. 

But onr trade in cottons might be very mnch increased if the manu- 
facturers of the United States would study the peculiar demands of the 
market, and comply with them. The Mexican people want a cheaper 
grade of drillings, sheetings, denims, and other fnbrics than are called 
for in our domestic markets, and purchase them in England because 
they can not be bought in the United States. If our manufacturers 
desire this trade they must send competent men to Mexico to make a 
careful study of the whims and the peculiarities of the people. The 
disposition of the Freuch and Germans is to gratify the local taste, 
while the manufacturers of the United States attempt to force upon the 
market goods that are popular at home, but are not suited to foreign 
buyers. 

Another reason why onr trade is not larger is that the commission men 
are not careful in filling orders. They will send what they happen to 
have in stock, while the Mexican importer wants only what he calls for ; 
and as a usual thing goods sent from this country are indifferently 
packed. Nearly all the interior transportation of Mexico is done by 
men or mules, and packages have to be arranged in bulk and weight so 
as to meet this requirement. Another important (consideration is thai 
custom duties are levied upon the gross weight of the package, and the 
importers do not care to pay duty upon a lot of heavy pine boards and 
nails, and the waste that is often put in to fill up. All European goods 
come into the country packed so as to economize weight, and in a form 
that make them convenient for loading upon the backs of mules or car- 
gadores, as well as lessens the duty. 

THE CUSTOMS BEGULATIONS. 

But the chief obstacle in the way of an increased trade with Mexico 
is the annoying and oppressive regulations imposed at the custom- 
houses, particularly on the Rio Grande, which are intended to prevent 
smuggling, but practically prohibit trade, as the fines imposed for their 
unintentional violation eat up the profits on the sales. 

The attention of the Mexican Government has been repeatedly called 
to these complaints, and promises have been made of a reformation, but 
very little improvement is noticed. President Diaz, Minister Romero, 
and other officials recognize the embarrassment to trade in this partic- 
ular, but insist that stringent regulations are necessary to prevent 
smuggling. 
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Many people believe that the day will come when there will be n© 
custom-houses on the Rio Grande, when our trade with Mexico will be 
as free as between the States of the Union. The United States can well 
afford to enter into a convention 0:1 this basis, and the commercial treaty 
between the two countries— whiith, unfortunately; has not been carried 
into effect because of the failure of our Congress to enact the necessary 
legislation — was a step in that direction. 

As far as revenue is concerned, the loss to the United States would 
be a mere trifle, the total amount of duties collected on goods imported 
from Mexico being only about $500,000 annually. But with Mexico 
the loss of revenue would be a mor^ serious consideration. 

If cotton goods were admitted into Mexico free of duty the revenues 
of the Government would be curtailed to such an amount as to make 
such a concession impossible, as the duty on them alone varies from 
120 to 180 per cent., and the amount collected reaches from $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000 a year; and the cotton mills of Mexico need the protec- 
tion of this duty to exist. 

MEXICAN SUGAB AND COFFEE. 

But Mexico could afford to surrender the customs receipts on other 
articles imported from the United Stiites as a consideration for the 
consumption of her sugar and coffee in this country. As every one 
familiar with the subject knows, the Mexican coffee is superior to that 
produced in Brazil, her sugar is as good as that of the West Indies, 
and her capacity for the production of these articles is practically un- 
limited. It would be many years, however, before her planters could 
supply more than a small portion of the sugar and coffee required by 
this cou!itry. We consume about 3,000,00(»,000 pounds of sugar, while 
Mexico does not now produce much more than enough to supply her 
home d«'mand. 

To introduce Mexican sugar free into this country, in exchange for a 
removal ot her duties upon our manufactured merchandise (except cot« 
tons), would stimuhite the planters of that Kepublic, as it would stimu- 
late the uicidianical industries of this. It would increase our flour 
market in a decided degree, by placing wheat flour within the reach of 
the common people of Mexico who are now prohibited from purchasing 
it because of the excessive duty, and would extend the sale of nearly 
every article we produce for export. 

The Mexican Government and the people will do anything in their 
power to encourage the adoption of a common silver coin for circulation 
through the several American nations. The Mexican dollar is found in 
great quantities throughout both continents south of us, and at many 
places is accepted as a standard of value. 
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THE COMMERCE OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 



The foreign commerce of the five Central American Republics varies 
from thirty-six to forty millions a year, the exports being twenty -one or 
twenty-two millions, and the imports from fifteen to eighteen millions, 
distributed as follows : 



ConntriM. 



OoAteiiMlft 

Hondnns 

San SalTidor 

NiCAIMII* 

Cost* Kioft 

Britlah Hondnns 

Total 



Imports. 



$8.eoo.ooo 

1,600,000 
8,750,000 
2,800,000 
8.600,000 
1,250,000 



18,400,000 



Exports. 



$6, 760, 000 
1.600,000 
6, 000. 000 
2,800.000 
8,500.000 
1.250,000 



Total. 



$10, 350. 000 
3.100,000 
8, 750, 000 
5.600.000 
7, 0( 0, 000 
2.600,000 



21,000.000 



38,800,000 



The exports of the Central American States consist of coffee^ reach- 
ing a value of eleven or twelve million dollars annually (more than half 
the entire quantity), cocoa, sugar, hides, mahogany and other fine 
woods, chemicals, drugs and dye-woods, silver bullion, rubber, and a 
variety of other products of the soil and forest. In 1888 the exports 
fh>m Central America to the United States were valued at $7,623,338; 
to Great Britain, $6,526,833, and to Prance, $2,127,654. 

The imports of the Central American countries are sent chiefly from 
the United States, with the exception of cotton goods in which Eng- 
land enjoys almost a monopoly for the same reasons mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter as existing in Mexico. The cotton manufacturers in the 
Unit^ States will not furnish the merchants engaged in trade with 
Central and South America the sorts of goods that are demanded by 
that market. Their fabrics are too good, are not cnt in proper lengths, 
und are not economically packed, 

1624 9 
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THB GBSAT TABIBTT OF IMP0BT8. 

The great variety of articles entering into the Central American 
trade is shown by the following table, in which the trade of the Uuited 
States and Great Britain in 1888 is compared : 



BreadttuJBi ^ 

CftodlM 

Cotton, maniifkctiirM of 

ChomicaU, drags, dyeii, Aod medicinea 

Sftrthen, obina, Mid gbuwware 

Fmicj arfciclM 

Flax, hemp, and Jute, manofiMtiiiM of 

Flth.... •. : 

Frnlto 

Gnapowdor aod other explnolrea 

Iron and steeU and mannractaree of /. 

Jeirelry, aod manafaotnrea of gold and sIlTer 

Leather, and manaCaotoree of 

Oila, Tegetable 

Paper and etationery 

ProTiaions, oomprisine meat and diMry prodaota 

SUkj mannCMtarea ofT 

Soap .. ................ 

Spirita^dfttflled 

Sngar. refined 

Wearing apparel ^ 

Wine 

Wood, and manaCMtnrea of 

Wool, maonfketarea of 

AU other articlea — 

Total 



From 

the United 

Statea. 



$821, S18 

14.061 

44«,800 

217,135 

33.114 

40,287 

48,131 

15.570 

21,324 

100,748 

879.020 

8.416 

50,829 

9,414 

64,611 

265,878 

8,107 

19.865 

29.758 

39,451 

(ft) 

46,570 
205,160 

18.035 
733,977 



4,131,674 



From Great 
Britain. 



928w707 

3,lua.2H6 

35.311 

17,826 

"'i3i.'5i7 



676,906 
24,39i 



87. 112 
14,594 



106,270 



204.203 
328,280 



4.708,462 



BBOIPBOOITY TEEATIES. 

Each of the Central American conntries would willingly enter into 
reciprocity treaties with the United States similar to that negotiated 
several years ago with Mexico, provided there would be any assurance 
of the ratification of such treaties by our Oongress. They would con- 
sent to the free admission into their ports of our peculiar products, such 
as breadstuffs, provisions, lumber, furniture, and refined petroleum, 
provided we removed the duties of the sugar we import from them. 
The difference in distance, the high rates of freight, and the cost of 
labor make it impossible for the planters of Central America to com- 
pete with those of Cuba, Trinidad, and the Ouiana colonies, where 
slaves and coolies are employed, and such a trade would be regarded 
as a welcome stimulant to other depressed agricultural industries. 



PBOPOSBD TBBATY WITH GUATEMALA. 

As is the case in nearly every other Spanish- American country, the 
exorbitant duties charged upon flour and other necessaries of life render 
their consumption impossible by the great masses of the people, and 
ordinary white bread is as great a luxury among them as cake or wine. 
Poring the recent visit of the South American Oommission to Guat^* 
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mala they held a conference with the Government there, represented by 
the late President Barrios, Mr. Fernando Grnz, his secretary of state, 
and Mr. Sanchez, minister of finance, who consented to enter into a 
treaty nnder which Onatemala woald admit free of daty mineral coal, 
raw cotton, refined petrolenm, wooden famiture, flonr, agricaltaral im- 
plements, cnred and preserved meats, fruits and vegetabtes, dressed 
lamber, woolen goods of all kinds, hardware of all kinds, lime for build- 
ing purposes, tiles made of clay, salt, live stock of every kind, material 
for coflee-sacks, provisions, lard, and such other articles as enter into 
the domestic economy, provided sugar and tobacco from Guatemala were 
admitted free into the United States. 

These products are not produced in Guatemala or any of the other 
States of Central America to any very considerable extent, and refined 
sugar is now imported into Guatemala from the United States, little or 
none being manufactured there. Were a market opened in this coun- 
try for the sugar of Central America there would be in a few years an 
immense development of the sugar interest on that continent. The 
cane grows vigorously, and produces a very large percentage of sac- 
charine matter, it being much more profitable than other products of 
the five little republics. Before any great amonnt of it can be raised 
for export, however, it would be necessary to import capital and labor, 
because both are scarce. 

Whether the tobacco interest would be likely to augment in the same 
proportion is a question, and it is doubtful whether the product would 
ever oome in competition with that of Havana. 

ENORMOUS FREIGHT CHARGES. 

What is said of Guatemala will apply to every other one of the Cen- 
tral American States. The greatest obtacles in the way of an increased 
trade with Central America are the enormous freight charges, which 
make the cost of everything imported very high, especially when the 
duty, which is usually from 50 to 300 per cent., is added. But there are 
no discriminations. No matter where the goods come from they are 
taxed alike, and the merchants of the United States have no greater 
advantage than those of Europe. 

The lack of knowledge on the part of our merchants and mannfact- 
urers of the wants of the market, and their disinclination to comply 
with them, stands in marked contrast with the assiduity with which 
European merchants and manufacturers cultivate trade, and endeavor 
to cater to the tastes and wants of the people, and also the favorable 
terms which they are willing to give purchasers. The indift'erence of 
the merchants of the United States in packing goods for shipment is 
also a great cause for complaint, and their carelessness is a constant 
and serious source of injury and loss to the importer, and one of wliicb 
tbeir European rivals are not guilty. 
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THB OPINION OF AN EXPEBT. 

Mr. J. M. Mnnoz, of Sew York, who has been engaged in trade with 
Central America for the last twenty-eight years, makes a very valuable 
contribution to the information gained from other sources regarding our 
trade with that continent, and says : 

The exports from the United States to all the Central American conntries consist 
of natural products, such as lumber, flour, com meal, hof( and dairy products, canned 
meats, fruits and Tegetables, refined petroleum, rosin, pitch, tar, and turpentine, and 
manufactured tobacco. There are also imported, in greater or less quantities, manu- 
fiftctured goods, such as sewing-machines, silver-plated ware, glassware and crockery, 
watches and inferior jewelry, paints, oils, agricultural implements, tools of all kinds, 
drugs, gunpowder, trunks, paper, mining machinery, carriages, carts and harness, 
fomitnre, rubber goods, barbed wire, general hardware, boots and shoes, cotton 
prints and white goods, leather goods, railway cars and locomotives, river boats, no- 
tions, etc. 

The manufactured goods and implements are generally made in the eastern sea-board 
States— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Tork, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware ; and Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky furnish the tobacco. Within the last 
few years some of the Western States, such as Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois have begun 
to reach out for the export trade in such articles as furniture, carriages, agricultural 
and other implementB, hardware, canned goods, and meats. 

WHY OUR COMMERCE 18 80 SMALL. 

- Therahas been a marked increase in our commerce with the Central American 
States within the last twenty years, due principally to the increase of population 
and the progress in material development of those countries. Within that period, 
nevertheless, many lines of merchandise have fallen ofif in exports, principally manu- 
factured articles, such as agricultural implements, tools, hardware, furniture, shoes, 
cotton fabrics, paper, etc. This falling off can be clearly traced to the cheaper cost 
of the European manufacturers of the same class competing in the same markets. 
It is nndoubtedly true that the American products as a rule are superior in material, 
workmanship, and finish, but these veiy qualities which make their superiority over 
their European rivals increase their cost and value. 

The general fact stands out that the American goods, as a rule, are manufactured 
for use principally in this country, where the consumer is richer, more appreciative 
and exacting as to intrinsic value, fine finish, and material, and are made under con- 
ditions that enable the manufacturers to disregard foreign competition in catering to 
the taste and appreciation in those qualities by his principal consumers. But when 
these really superior articles and manufactures are offered in the Spanish American 
markets, where the consumers as a rule are poor, unappreciative of their intrinsic 
superiority, and whose only desire and study is to fill their wants at the most mod- 
erate cost, the competition offered by the same articles of English, French, and 
German make becomes irresistible, and the American article finds but a limited oon- 
Bomptdon. The European manufacturer, in his constant struggles with his competi- 
tors for the supply of consuming markets, has reduced cheapness in material and 
make to a science, which enables him to take and hold the lion's share of the trade. It 
is true that American genius and mechanical ingenuity overcomes in great part the 
cheaper labor and materials of the European competitor, but up to now the conditions 
at home are not calculated, in my opinion, to realize the aspirations to compete suc- 
OMnfiiHj in foreign markets. 

Li coniieotion with this subject of the increase in our commerce witli %h^ Centri^ 
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AmerioAD States, I maj mention the gratifying fact that Costa Rioa has so much in- 
ereaaed her trade with this conntry that the secretary of the treasury and com- 
merce in his recently issued report to Congress for last year calls attention to this 
remarkable increase in these words : 

" I have already in previous report pointed out that the commerce of importation 
with the United States of North America was increasing from year to year. In 1888 
it has exceeded the business done with England in more than $100,000, and the ad- 
vantages which that market ofifer to our country, once direct communication is 
established from Port Limon to the interior (alluding to the completion of the rail- 
road now being built), it will cause a yearly increase in our relations with the great 
Bepnblio." 

HOW OUB IMPORTS ARE PAID FOB. 

During the last six or eight years the exports to Central and Spanish America have 
been paid for principally in produce imported from those conntries. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago the method was different. Then our importations from those coun- 
tries were comparatively limited, and payment for our exports were effected indrafts 
or credits on London. At that time dri^s on the United States were so difiQcult of 
sale that commission merchants in this country were compelled to provide credits on 
London houses to their clients to pay for the prodrce shipped to this country and the 
balance of trade against us. Now the greater part of these covering operations are 
made in drafts on this country, and it is even becoming of frequent occurrence that 
drafts on the United States are sent by merchants direct from Central America to 
European houses in London, France, and Germany to pay for goods imported from 
those countries. Europe undoubtedly gets the benefit of the large balances against 
us in our trade with Spanish American States, as she is by far the heaviest customer 
In supplying their needs as in consuming their products. ' 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

The transportation between the United States and the countries mentioned is 
furnished both by steam and sail. By steam are carried the more valuable merchan- 
dise; by sail, the cheapest, such as kerosene, lumber, pitch, tar, ice, etc. I should 
say the proportion carried in American vessels from this country exceeds that carried 
in foreign bottoms. There are but few ** tramps " in the trade, the bulk of it being 
carried by regular lines, English and American. 

The subsidized foreign lines of steamers to ports of Central America, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, etc., are the English Royal Mail Steamship Company, the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, the French Compagnie General Transatlantic, the German 
Hamburg American, and the Spanish Compania Transatlantica. I have not the data at 
hand to be precise in the amounts of the subsidies, but they are very heavy, as you are 
doubtless aware. There are also other English lines, such as the Atlas Company, 
that receive subsidies for carrying the mails from some of the British colonies, notably 
Jamaica. The heavy subsidies to these lines enable them to carry the merchandise 
and produce to and from those States and Europe at a much cheaper rate in propor- 
tion to distances than the American lines can do it for, to and from our ports. 

DIFFBRXNCX IN FREIGHT RATES. 

The difference in the rates of freight are about as follows : The Royal Mail Com- 
pany, the French or German companies, will give through bills of lading for coffee or 
produce from any of the Pacific ports of Central America, in connection with the 
American Pacific Mail, Central America lines to Panama, and the Panama Railror.d 
over the Isthmus, say a total distance from the shipping to the landing ports of be- 
tween 6,900 to 7,100 miles of navigation, for the freight rate of £4 lOt. to £5 per ton 
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weight, say from |21.80 to $24.25 of oar money. Bat when it oomes to shipping the 
same article to New York, a distance from port to port of only abont 3,000 or 3,500 
miles, with the same transfers to Aspinwall by the same carriers, and thence by the 
Pacific Mail steamers to New Tork, the rates of freight charged on the same prodnce 
are an average of one cent to one and a quarter cents per hundred, or at the rate of 
$22 40 to |28 per ton weight. Abont the same proportions in the rates of freight ex- 
ist on merchandise shipped from the European ports to the Pacific Central American 
ports, and rates on merchandise from New York to the same Central American ports. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The tarifif on American staples in the dififerent Central and Spanish American 
countries varies from 50 per cent, to 80 per cent ad valorem, and the duties collected 
on imports constitute the principal source of revenue in all of them. Outside of the 
sugar growing countries it is more than doubtful if the removal by the United States 
of the duties on sugar, of which they barely prodnce enough for their local consump- 
tion, would be to them of any practical benefit whatever, financially or commercially. 
As the principal staple products of those reQpblics, such as coffee, cocoa, hides, skins, 
indigo, india rubber, etc., are duty free here, and no amount of reduction in the duties 
upon sugar here would be of any advantage in stimulating the production of the 
article in those countries in any very sensible degree, owing to adverse labor con- 
ditions, I am fully convinced that those governments would consider it neither 
profitable nor desirable to enter into reciprocity treaties with the United States that 
would result in depriving them of an important portion of their revenues without 
any equivalent advantage. Apart from these considerations, I am led to believe 
that the several Spanish- American States have treaties with European powers con- 
taining the favored-nation clause, which would render it difficult to make any dis- 
crimination in favor of the United States products. 

COINAGE AND CURRENCY. 

I am not prepared to give any definite opinion as to the practicability of the adop 
tion of a common silver coin, to be a legal tender between the United States and 
Spanish-American countries. 

It is impossible for me to say what amount of paper money has been issued in those 
countries during the last ten years. With the exception of Colombia and Costa Rica, 
not much, if any, has been issued. I believe as a rule the interior indebtedness of 
those countries have taken the shape of debentures or obligations bearing interest, 
not that of treasury notes, like our greenbaokA. In Colombia considerable issue of 
irredeemable paper money, and of a depreciated silver coin of 500 fineness, has been 
resorted to by the Government to cover its necessities. The result in that country has 
been a heavy rise in the premium of exchange and of gold and silver, amounting from 
190 to 225 per cent. Besides the paper and spurious silver currencies, that country 
has been further flooded by heavy issues of nickel small coins, all of which has been 
working very serious evils upon the foreign commerce of the country. Costa Rica 
has also, within the last three or four years, entered upon the road of paper-money 
issues, through one of its banks, but in neither case could I say what amount has 
been issued. 

In the Central American, Ecuadorian, and Colombian ports, the custom-house reg- 
ulations and methods of appraisement although exacting, are not usually embarrass- 
ing nor unjust to the merchants. Not so with the regulations, fines, and penalties, 
of the Venezuelan customs which are, many of them, arbitrary and unjust, highly 
embarrassing and confusing to merchants and shippers. It would undoubtedly be 
to the advantage and relief of the exporters of the United States if some of the most 
unjust and objectionable should be modified and simplified. 
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SUBSIDIES PAID BT CENTRAL AMEBIOA. 

All of the Central American countries are ander contract to pay the 
Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company of the TJoited States the following 
amoants respectively for carrying the mails between their ports : 



CooBferiee. 



CoeU Blom 
Nioarmfni*< 
HondiirM . 
SalTAdor ... 
Ouatomal* 



Per TMT. 



$12,000 

0,000 

6,000 

24,000 

24,000 
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THE COMMERCE OF COLOMBIA. 



The normal commerce of the Bepablic of Colombia is about thirty 
millions of dollars, and the exports and imports are usually about equal. 
But since work was commenced ui>on the Panam a Canal there has been 
an enormous increase in the value of merchandise shipped both from 
Europe and the United States to the port of Aspinwall. This trade, 
however, is but temporary, and the statistical reports for the current 
year will show a large falling off. 

The exports firom Colombia, which vary annually from thirteen to 
sixteen millions, consist chiefly of coffee, cocoa, hides, fruits, and nuts, 
rubber and chemicals, drugs and dyes. Most of the cocoa goes to the 
chocolate manufacturers of France, and the same country takes two- 
thirds of the coffee crop, the total exports to that country reaching 
nearly five million. We buy nearly two million dollars worth of Colom- 
bia's coffee, and take most of her hides and skins, the total of our im- 
ports reaching $4,300,000. 

The exports to England firom that country are comparatively small, 
averaging only about $1,500,000 annually, but the imports of Colombia 
from England in 1888 reached $5,673,000, and consisted, as is the case 
with Venezuela and other South American countries, chiefly of cotton 
goods ($3,166,992) whish the manufacturers of the United States might 
sell there if they would study the markets and comply with the tastes of 
the people. France sends a large quantity of wearing app<irel, boots 
and shoes, wines, woolen fabrcs, and fancy articles ; her exports in 1888 
were more than seven millions, but there will be a serious falling off 
now that work upon the Panama Canal has been suspended. 

THE MEBOHAin>ISE SHIPPED TO COLOMBIA. 

A very large variety of articles is shipped to Colombia from the United 
States. The people get all their breadstuff^ and provisions here ; we 
surpass both England, France, and Germany in our exports of iron 
and steel, and sell a large quantity of furniture, for the woods of 
that country being hard and heavy are not adapted either to household 
articles or to building purposes. We can supply nearly every article 
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needed in Ck>lombia at prices quite as low and iu quality equal, if not 
superior, to those imported from England, and the extension of our trade 
in that direction rests almost solely upon the enterprise of our mer- 
chants and the extension of our transportation facilities. 

There is not an article that we import from Colombia taxed in our cus- 
tom-houses. Some sugar is produced in the country, but not for export, 
and we have little to offer in exchange for a removal of duties upon the 
articles she imports from us. The financial condition of the country 
also is such that the Gk)vernment could ill afford to deprive itself of 
any sources of revenue. The prices of all articles are high, and the 
Government is compelled to tax the necessaries of life as well as the 
luxuries to sustain itself. 

WHEBB OUB BXPOBTS OOME FROM. 

The commodities taken by Oolombia are so varied that all sections of 
our country contribute more or less to supply them. The provisions 
and breadstuffs we ship there come from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Minnesota; much of the lumber from the Southern 
States; the furniture from New York and Michigan; the leather goods 
from New England ; the machinery from Pennsylvania and Delaware ; 
the tobacco from the Southern States ; the iron and steel from Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, and the cotton goods from Massachusetts. 

The trade with Colombia is done through commission merchants at 
New York with credit on Europe, principally on London, as few of the 
merchants of this country have branch houses in that country. 

THE MEANS OF TBANSPOBTATION. 

The principal means of transportation between New York and the 
ports of Colombia are furnished by the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Com- 
pany, which goes direct to Aspinwall, and the Atlas Steamship Com- 
pany, which sends steamers from New York to all of the Colombian 
ports by way of Jamaica. 

The former is an American and the latter an English Company. 
There is also a steamer running between New Orleans and Colombia, 
and sailing vessels are occasionally sent under special charter with as- 
sorted cargoes. Of the imports froni Colombia last year, $1,675,000 
was sent in American ships, and $2,717 in foreign ships. Of our ex- 
ports to that country $3,813,000 were sent in American vessels, and 
$1,210,000 in foreign vessels. 

This is the case everywhere. The raw materials of the South Ameri- 
can countries are brought to the United States iu foreign ships which 
seldom carry cargoes back, and if we send any merchandise at all we 
must depend upon our own vessels to carry it. The English shipmasters 
do everything in their power to encourage the trade of their own mer- 
chants. There is one line of steamers belonging to the Harrison Com- 
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pany, of Liverpool, which twice a month carries cargoes of English mer- 
chandise to the Oolumbian ports and there load with raw materials for 
New Orleans, from the latter city they return to Europe loaded with 
cotton. The freights from Europe are cheaper than from the United 
States, and the Atlas Steam-ship Oompany, having no competitor, does 
not fail to improve the advantage. 

THB PROPOSED OOMMON SILYEB OOm. 

With reference to the adoption of a common silver coin, Mr. F. G. 
Pierra, of New York, who is a merchant enjoying a very large trade 
with Colombia, says: 

I belieye that the eetablishment of a oommon silyer coin wonld greatly benefit 
oommerce between the United States and Spanish Amerioa and Brazil; bat it is 
rather difficult to say how far the measure is practicable. 

Judging by the references to the snbjeot which I have noticed in the public press 
of those countries, the measure does not seem to be viewed with much favor, although 
I haye not yet been able fully to understand the grounds of their objections. Where 
the metal is produced to some exteDt, they seem to be apprehensive of the effect 
which the great production of the United States would have on theirs ; while some 
observe that not having ourselves yet come to an agreement in regard to the silver 
question, the discussion of a common silver coin is somewhat premature. The pro- 
duction of silver in Colombia is now about $2,000,000, and is increasing. Work has 
been commenced daring the last few months on several mines, which it is expected 
will be very productive. 

I am not sufficiently well-informed to speak with certainty about the coinage and 
paper currency of that Republic. The matter seems to be one somewhat confused. 
The monetary unit is the silver peso, 900 fine and of .801 ounce weight, equivalent to 
about 70 cents American gold. There is besides a half peso, of a very much lower 
standard, which, I understand, is causing no little confusion and trouble. 

The same regulations that exist in other countries are found in the 
custom-houses of Colombia, and technical errors are punished with pen- 
alties out of proportion to their importance, even where it is evident 
that no fraud was intended. 

THE OOMMEBOB OF SATANILLA. 

The principal port of Oolombia is Savanilla, which lies upon a low, 
sandy bar, and is connected by railroad with Barranquilla, the chief 
commercial city of the country. Barranquilla, is near the mouth of the 
river Magdalena, the great thoroughfare to the interior, and to Bogota, 
the capital, and has a population of about 25,000, a majority of whom 
are foreigners. 

The exports from the port of Savanilla are about $7,000,000, and the 
imports $10,000,000. The other ports of the country, Carthagena, Santa 
Marta, Buenaventura, Aspinwall (Colon), and Panama, each had its 
share of the commerce of the country, but at Savanilla most of the busi- 
ness of the interior is done. 

The chief exports last year were : Silver and gold bullion, $3,548,533 ; 
coffee, $1,470,000 ; hides, $750,572 ; tobacco, $401,900; cinchona bark, 
#^^3^037, and rubber, $179,868. Of these exports $2,949,225 went to 
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Bogland ; 11,845,201 to the United States ; $883,224 to France, and 
$664,329 to Germany. 

Of the imports of Savanilla $2,743,366 came from Eqgland ; $1,356,412 
from France; $643,859 from Germany, and $517,386 from the United 
States. The chief articles of import last year were as follows : 

Cotton goods $3,265,705 

ProTisiona 1,218,926 

Iron and steel 1,344,812 

Bnilding materialB 520,053 

Winee and liqnon 952,336 

STBAM-SHIP FAOILITIES. 

Savanilla has direct steam communication with New York by the 
Atlas line, which, although owned by an English company and operated 
ander the flag of Great Britain, and receives subsidies from the British 
West India colonies, confines its voyages to American waters, and 
touches at all the chief Atlantic ports of Colombia and Gosta Bica and 
several of the West India Islands, being the rival of the Pacific Mail 
Company, and competing to a certain extent, with the '^Bed D" line. 
Where the Atlas steamers come into competition with those sailing 
under the United IStates flag they are able to give lower rates of freight, 
because the cost of maintaining them is lower, but to ports where it 
enjoys a monopoly, its charges are sufficiently high to make up the dif* 
ference. 

Some merchandise is sent to Savanilla by the ^^ Bed D ^ line, by way 
of Cnrafoa, where it is transshipped upon English, French, or German 
vessels, the little Dutch island being an important rendezvous for the 
steamers that ply along the Spanish Main. 

SUBSIDIZED LINES TO EUBOPE. 

Savanilla has four lines of transportation to and firom England, viz, 
The Boyal Mail Steam Packet line of Southampton, semi-monthly ; the 
West India and Pacific line of Liverpool, semi-monthly ; the Harrison 
and West India line of Liverpool, semi-monthly ] and a Spanish line 
which touches at Liverpool en route, also semimonthly. 

There is also a line of steamers between Savanilla and Havre (the Com- 
pagnie G6n6rale Transatlantique) tri-monthly ; a German semi-monthly 
line to Hamburg, and the line to Spain above mentioned. All of these 
lines are subsidizes. 

This gives the port of Savanilla thirteen steamers a month to and 
from Europe, or one nearly every other day, while the steamers to and 
firom New York sail only once in fifteen days. 

FAULTS OP AMEEIOAN MANUPAOTUEEKS. 

One great obstacle to the extension of our trade to Savanilla, which 
means the interior of Colombia, is the failure of American manu£GM5t- 
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arers to appreciate the importaDce of packing their goods in such a 
manner as to permit their transporation over the mountains upon the 
backs of mules and men. In Europe the packing of merchandise for 
the South American trade is a fine art, which has never been studied 
or cultivated in the United States. Packages should be made of a 
certain size, and weight not over 125 pounds, and there should be as 
little waste lumber and other material as possible, so as to add to the 
convenience and cheapen the cost of interior transportation, as well as 
to avoid the payment of unnecessary duties, which ^u*e all assessed by 
the pound, gross weight. 

In Colombia, roads, properly so called, do not generally exist, and are 
represented merely by mule tracks. Military labor has, however, been 
applied within the last two years to the repairing of the principal routes 
in the country, and great improvements have been made. The first road 
suitable for vehicles was opened last year. It extends from the Plain 
of Bogota to the river Magdalena, and will serve for the conveyance of 
heavy goods, such as machinery and pianos. The postal service in the 
interior is well arranged, being safe and as speedy as the conformation 
of the country will permit. About 2,800 miles of telegraph are in work- 
ing order, and about 200 more in course of construction. There are also 
eight railway lines, which, however, extend no farther than 148 mile^ 
altogether. Congress has approved of the construction of a line from 
JBogota to the Lower Magdalena. Such a line would shorten the time of 
transit between Bogota and the coast by three or four days for passen- 
gers and mails, and by about a fortnight for merchandise. A concession, 
which is very important, has also been granted to a French company 
for a line of railroad from Bogota to the sources of the Orinoco River, 
which, when completed, will give an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. 

THB TRADE OF THE ISTHMUS. 

The trade of the Isthmus of Panama should not properly be included 
in that of the Eepublic of Colombia, although that portion of the con- 
tinent is under the political authority of the Gk)vemment at Bogota. 
Aspinwall and the city of Panama are the entrepdts for a large amount 
of commerce from the west coast of South America, and the merchan- 
dise that passes over the Panama Bailroad daily is enormous. These 
cities have a larger commerce than any others in either Central or 
South America, but their population is small, and the imports on one 
side of the Isthmus are immediately transshipped on the other side. 

The Isthmus being the great thoroughfare of commerce, the following 
statement from Mr. Thomas Adamson, United States consul-general at 
Panama, will be found of especial interest as it shows the number of 
vessels employed, tonnage, dates of arrival and departures, rate of 
freight charges, subsidies from foreign Gk)vernments for carrying 
mails, etc. : 
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8TBAM-SHIP FAOIUTIBS AT PANAMA. 

The three lines of steam -sbips trading to Panama are ''The Pacific Mail Steam-ship 
Company/' ''The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, '' and " The Soath American 
Steam-ship Company." 

The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company maintains three lines on the west coast of 
North America, namely : 

The San Francisco line, plying between San Francisco and Panama, with inter- 
mediate calls, which consists of six ships, having an aggregate tonnage of 10,230 tons, 
makes two trips each way monthly, from Jane to November, and three trips each way 
per month dnring the remainder of the year. 

The Mexican line consists of two ships, having an aggregate tonnage of 2,450 tons, 
which ply between Panama and Acapalco, making one trip each way daring the 
month. 

The Central American line, plying between Panama and the principal Pacific ports 
of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, and Guatemala, consists of two ships 
of an aggregate tonnage of 3,010 tons, which make two trips each way per month. 

The vessels of the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company on the Pacific side of this con- 
tinent make connections by way of the Panama Railroad with the vessels of the same 
company plying between Colon, on the Atlantic side of this Isthmus, and New York 
City. 

ArrivaU and departure$ of steamers. 



ArriTsls •t AspinwalL 



Soyal MaQ Steam Packet Company's steamer : 

From Soathampton Tia West Indies, fort- 
nightly. 
Compagnie (Mn^rale Trannatlantiqae steamer: 

From Marseilles ard way ports, 8th. 

From Havre, Bordeaux, and way ports, 18th. 

From St.-Nazaire and way ports, 30th. 
BamborK- American Packet Company's steamer : 

From Hambors, Havre, etc., 4th and 21st. 
ComjMAia TransatLiuitica de Baroelona steamer : 

From Barcelona and way ports, 28th. 
West India and Pacific Steam-ship Company's and 
Harrison Line steamers : 

From Liverpool and way ports, every Thurs- 
day. 

From Liverpool and Bordeaux, fortnightly. 



Departures firom Aspinwall. 



Royal Mail Steam Packet Company's steamer: 
For Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Southampton, 
via West Indies, fortnightly. 
Compagnie G6n6rale Transailantiquc steamer: 
For St.-Xazaire aud way ports, 3d. 
For Marseilles and way ports, 11th. 
For Havre, Bordeaux, ana way ports, 2l8t. 
Hamburg- American Packet Company's steamer : 
For Hamburg, Havre, and way ports, 7th and 
24th. 
Comoafiia Transatlantica de Barcelona steamer: 

For Barcelona and way ports, 2d. 
West India and Pacific Steam-ship Company's and 
Harrison Line steamers : 
For Liverpool via New Orleans, every Satur- 
day. 
For Li verpool via Vera Cruz and New Orleans, 
fortnightly. 



SUBSIDIES OR PAYMENT FOR CARRYING MAILS. 



The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company has mail contracts with all of the Central 
American Gk>yemment8 and Mexico, according to which the company receives certain 
stipnlated sums for carrying mails and to secure the calling of the steam-ships at 
their ports, etc. 

Costa Bica pays to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company f 12,000 per annum on mail 
contract; Nicaragua pays to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company $8,000 per annum 
on mail contract; Honduras, |5,000; Salvador, $24,000; Guatemala, $19,500; Mexico, 
$30,000. Colombia pays for carrying its mails to New York and San Francisco (hut 
not to intermediate points) at the rate of 10 cents a pound for newspapers, and 50 
cents a pound for letters. 

The transportation of mails from Panama to Central America and Mexican ports is 
inolnded in the contracts of those countries. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, of Liverpool, England, employs in its 
trade on the west coast of Sonth America, hetween Panama and Port Monte Chili, a 
fleet of twent^-eeven vessels^ of which seven have an aggregate tonnage of 17,421 
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tons; Ibirteen, 3I,B05 tons; five, 3,330 tons; tvo (tendera), 334 tons; mftkinga total 
agicregate of 42,880 tana. 

Ttae vessels of this compaoy make Mventy-eigbt arriTaU at,' >nd Beveuty-eight de- 
piirtares from Panama dnring a year; that ia to say, the steamers of tliethrongh line 
to Chili NTlve and depart weekly (fifty-two times), and the st«amerB which do not go 
farther bodUi than Onayaqail uriTe and depart fortnightly (twenty-six times). 

The Colombian Government pays ihe Paoi&o St«am NaTigation Company (1,050 
(pesos) pet month for transportation of mails, but InfonDatiou as to the omoQDts is 
not obtainable here. 

The Sonth Amerioan Steam-ship Company (CompalUa Sad AmeriooD* de Taporea) 
has its principal office at Valparaiso, the veesels sailing under the flag of Chili. 

The fleet of this line coDsists of sixteen ateam-ships and one steam-tag, which are 
thus described by the company, namely. 



Impcctel — 
MspiHba ... 

UoIhi 

Oechi^oal .. 



Teldi™ 

LIibS°.'.!";"'!^;'I""1; 
KoblD 

Aggngsto loiuup .. 
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A new vessel, the Aooneagua, of 3,500 tons and a speed of 18 miles per bonr, will 
soon be finished and added to the line, and another small vessel is now being bnilt 
for the trade between Qaayaqail and Panama. I have been particnlar to describe 
the foregoiog ships separately, becaase they wonld all become a port of the Chilian 
nary in oase that Chili should become engaged in war with a foreign power. 

The principal vesaele of this line are magnificent ehips, replete with every modern 
ooDvenience, and altogether the most comfortable vessels I have ever traveled on. 

At preseQt the service of thie company consists only of the through line between 
Valparaiso and Panama. The ships leave from both ends of the line fortnightly, ar- 
riving at Panama on alternate Tharsdays, aud departiog ftotn Panama on alI«rDate 
SatnrdayB. 

Leaving Pattama they call at Onayaqnil, Paita, Et«n, Paoasmayo, Salavery, Gal- 
loo, Tambo de Mora, Pisco, Lomas, Qailca, Holleudo, Pisagaa, Iqalqoe, Antofogasts, 
Tallal, Chanaral, Caldero, CarriEal Bqjo, Haasco, Coqaimbo, Valparaiso, 

In September a new line will be in operation, ranning between Callao and Pan- 
ama bi-monthly trips each way, and calling at all the intermediate ports of Pern, 
Ecuador, and Colombia. 

The freight tariff from Valparaiso to New York and San Francisco, by connection 
with Pacific Mail 8t«am-Bhip Company, range from fl5 to (37.50, in United Statee 
gold, per ion. The rate of freight from Panaaui to Gnayaquil or to Paita is $15 (sil- 
ver sols) per ton ; to Callao and Valparaiso, |30 per ton. The competition between 
this line and the Pooifie Steam Navigation Company has reduced the rates for freight 
WoA paasago fi«m 60 to ^ per cent. For instance, the prioe of flnt-olas* passage 
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from PananiA to Callao wm formerly $190, and now it is a matter of bargain, rating 
generally at abont 940. 

The Chilian Gk>yemment pays to the Sonth American Steam-ship Company for the 
weekly line between Valparaiso and Callao and intermediate ports, $125,000 per an- 
nnm. On the 1st of Febraary, 1888, when the line was extended to Panama, with 
bi-monthly trips, the GoTemment of Chili agreed to increase the subsidy by an ad- 
ditional $100,000 for each of the first two years, and $75,000 for each of the following 
years until May, 1894. This, of course, includes the transportation of the Chilian 
mails. 

One small and yery indifferent steamer^ of about 300 tons carrying capacity, plies 
monthly between the port of Padama and the port of Dayid, the latter being the 
chief town of the Chiriqni district, in the western part of the department of Panama, 
and about 75 miles from the frontier of Costa Rica. It owes its main support to the 
cattle trade, and serves to bring to market the few products of the western district. 

Respectfully submitting the foregoing for your information, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

TU0MA8 ADAMSON, 

' United States OmtuUGeneraL 
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THE COMMERCE OF VENEZUELA. 



It is shown by the statistics of our trade that where we have lines 
of steamers onr merchants have no difficulty in competing with those 
of England, Germany, and France, and the increase of our commerce 
is noted. Take as an example the Republic of Venezuela, with which 
we had a commerce of only $3,300,000 twenty years ago. Then there 
was but one house engaged in the trade ; nearly all the imports were 
brought from Europe and nearly all the exports were sold there. Now 
we have a commerce with that country amounting to $13,089,000 in 
1888, or nearly one-half the total foreign commerce of the country, which 
is between twenty -seven and twenty-eight millions of dollars. 

In 1868 our exports to Venezuela were only $961,000. Now they 
amount to $3,038,000 annually, having increased more than 300 per cent, 
since steam-ship commuuicatiouwas established. The exports from Eng- 
land to Venezuela during the year 1888 were but $786,000 more than from 
the United States, and the exports from France were only about one- 
third of those from this country. 

THE TBADE IN OOTTON GOODS. 

More than two-thirds of the exports from England to Venezuela were 
cotton goods--$2,386,380 out of a total of $3,794,493— and theother large 
item was railway iron and supplies. The latter is due to the fact that 
the railways of Venezuela have been and are still being constructed 
by English contractors, who naturally purchase their material in their 
own country. Therefore this item should not be charged to any lack of 
enterprise upon the part of the merchants of the United States. 

Thereason why Venezuela purchases her cotton goods in England— 
and they constitute almost the exclusive wearing apparel of the common 
people of both sexes — ^is that the manufacturers of the United States 
have not and for some reason will not produce goods suitable to that 
market. This is the uniform testimony of the merchants of Oaracas 
and other cities of that Eepublic. In commenting upon this fact the 
South American Oommission, in their report on Venezuela, said: 

Oar merchants and mannfaotnrers, if they desire to compete with those of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, shonld rely on the tmly American oommeroial and 
mannfactnring enterprise and sagacity, which exhibit themselves in ascertaining 
^e wants and even prejudices of the oustpmers the^ seek to win. In supplying such 
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goods M they are disposed to buy, and in ayoiding all attempts to pass off inferior 
or damaged wares upon people who, although not as advaoced in general material 
progress as ourselves, are noted for their perspicacity and individual independence. 

Here onr merchants and dealers have no serions obstacle in the credit system; 
the Yenecnelan importers and traders withont exception, so far as we could learu, 
buy for cash. They are strong in resources, and have built up a profitable trade, so 
that though they give credit to interior dealers, yet they do not ask it for themselves. 

The superiority of many of onr American fabrics has led foreign manufacturers to 
acts of dishonest imitations and labels. . In a large dry-goods importing house in 
Caracas we were shown by the proprietor bolts of cloth having an impress of the 
American eagle and the words beneath ** Best American drilling " turned out of the 
looms of Manchester, England. The goods were inferior, and the label was designed 
to injure the reputation of the American article, and yet gain for the dishonest manu- 
facturer the price of the genuine fabric. 

TBADB NOT AFFEOTED BT THE TABIFF. 

Our trade in Venezuela is not affected by the tariff of the United 
States, for we are able to compete in that market with the European 
manufacturers in every line of merchandise that we produce for export 
A reciprocity treaty, by which the government of that Republic would 
stipulate to admit free of duty our breadstuffs, provisions, refined 
petroleum, and lumber, in exchange for the free admission of her sugar 
into onr ports, would greatly increase our trade in that direction and 
might result in the development of her sugar industry. In order to en- 
courage her planters the Venezuelan Congress some years ago imposed 
a prohibitory duty on sugar, and the eutire domestic supply is now pro- 
duced within the limits of the Republic, but none is exported. The un 
productive area of available sugar land is enormous, but the capital and 
the labor, as well as the enterprise, are lacking. 

The duty on breadstuffs is very high, the retail price of flour in the 
markets on the sea-coast being $14 per barrel. Lumber is sold at $100 
per thousand feet, and the cost of furniture, imported provisions, and 
petroleum is such as to prohibit their purchase by the laboring classes. 
Gas at Caracas, the only city in the Republic where it is made, is $8 
per thousand feet. Electric lights have recently been introduced at 
Garacas, Valencia, and Maracaibo, the principal cities. 

Venezuela enjoys ample steam ship facilities, not only with Europe, 
but is one of the few countries in Central and South America with which 
we have regular and rapid communication. 

The banking facilities and credit system between the United States 
and Venezuela are adequate, but there is a great deal of complaint 
about the extortions practiced upon importers at the custom-houses of 
that Republic for unintentional violations of the customs regulations. 

THE BED D STEAMEBS. 

Wherever we have proper transportation facilities, as is the case 
with Venezuela, onr trade is in a satisfactory condition, and only needs 
attention from our manufacturers and exporting merchants to be vastly 
152A i 
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enlarged. Messrs. Boalton, Bliss & Dallett, of New York, who own and 
operate the line of steamers to Venezuela, have found their trade in- 
creased, and their steamships paying expenses after a brief experiment, 
and this resolt has been reached even against the subsidized Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, of England, which receives nearly $500,000 
from the British Oovernment, and $90,000 from the Island of Barba- 
does for making that place its rendezvous, and the heavily subsidized 
French, Spanish, and Dutch lines. 

The United States Government has paid but $13,070.73 to encourage 
the '' Red D" line since its establishment. In 1884 it received for the 
transportation of our mails $1,046.32 ; in 1885, $1,392.94 ; in 1886 no 
money was received by these steamers for the transportation of mails, 
the bulk of them being carried for nothing. In 1887 the amount of 
business had increased so that even at the low rate of compensation 
paid, the money received was $4,547.47 ; in 1888 the amount was $6,084. 
The distance traveled by these steamers each round trip is 4,260 nauti- 
cal miles, and the total distance traveled each year is 132,060 nauti- 
cal miles. Their compensation for postal services in 1885 was only an 
average of $41 per voyage, or $8.20 per visit, and it always cost them 
more than this to transfer the mails between the i>ost-ofQce and the 
steamers. The value of the trade that has been built up by this line of 
steamers is shown by the fact that 10,000 bales of cotton goods were 
shipped to Venezuela from the United Stat^ in 1888, while in 1880 
but 1,200 bales were shipped there. 
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THE COMMERCE OF ECUADOR. 



Our commeroial relations with the Eepnblic of Bcaador are so limited 
that they do not appear in the reports of oar Bureau of Statistics \ 
yet that country has a foreign commerce amounting from twenty to 
twenty-two million dollars a year, of which the exports are about 
eleven million dollars and the imports about ten millions. 

The most important crop is that of cocoa, which amounts to about 
five million dollars. The best quality and the greatest quantity goes to 
Spain, the United States taking only about $350,000 worth annually. 
We take all of the rubber and nearly all of the hides. Of the coffee 
we takeabout one-seventh; of the Peruvian bark the same proportion. 

Ecuador buys her goods abroad in this order: First, England, then 
France, then Germany, then the United States. Last year England 
Kent her about $2^600,000, of which nearly the entire amount was cot- 
ton goods, while the United States sent only about half as much, 
chiefly hardware, edged tools, kerosene oil, lard, and other provisions, 
cotton goods,merchandise, lumber, and wheat flour. The cotton goods 
were produced in New England, the hardware and machinery in the 
Eastern and Middle States, the oil and provisions in the Western States, 
the lumber in the Southern States, and the flour in California. 

OTTB BXPOBTS TO EOUADOB. 

Our exports to Ecuador may be said to have remained stationary 
during the last few years, while our imports from that country have de- 
creased, as the production of india rubber, which was formerly quite 
an item there, has diminished considerably. But the importations of 
cocoa, as well as those of coffee, have increased somewhat of late. With 
regard to the imports of breadstuffs, wood and manufactures of wood, 
provisions, and similar commodities, the advantage is in favor of the 
United States. In machinery our exports are as large, and often larger 
than those of the European manufacturers, and in cotton goods the low 
grades can be bought to the same advantage here as in Europe, al- 
though a special effort is made by the manufacturers of Manchester to 
produee a fabric suitable to that trade. 
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Onr means of commnnication with Ecuador are by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company to Aspinwall, thence by rail to Panama, and then 
by the steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, ot Liver- 
pool, or the Chilian Company, which has recently been established as 
a rival to the English line. The lumber is all carried upon sailing ves- 
sels aronnd the Horn, and much of the bulk of goods goes in the same 
way. The Pacific Steam Navigation Company is heavily subsidized by 
the English Gk)vernment, and the Chilian line received a subsidy of 
$225,000 a year from Chili. 

THB QUESTION OF FBBiaHTS. 

In regard to the freights, the South American Commission speak as 
follows in their report on Ecuador: 

We gathered from seyeral gentlemen information touching onr trade at Gnayaqnil, 
which we may summarize in the following manner : Beferring to the freight ques- 
tion, mentioned by the president, and reiterated by every merchant we conversed 
with, we fonnd that the usual charge per ton by steamer from New York to Guaya- 
quil is |30, and from England it is a little less than |27, while for sailing vessels it is 
only one half to Liverpool, Bordeaux, or Hamburg what it is to New York. In the 
case of heavy shipments these rates are subject to some modification. It will be seen 
at once that, other things being equal, the foreign dealer has in this item a marked 
a<lvantage over those of our country, the difiereuce in freight alone in some articles 
being a fair profit. The same hindrance we found stood in the way of the flour of 
California seeking a market here. The supply comes almost wholly from Chili, 
though the California article is much preferred. One importer told us that three 
years ago flour from San Francisco cost him |12 per ton in gold for freight, while the 
Chili product cost only $8 and $10, and, when brought in sailing vessels, only $4 
per ton. He was discouraged with the venture, and imported- no more flour from 
California. Were the freights less, California would monopolize the flour trade of 
Ecuador, for, at the same price, its superiority would control the market. 

So long as all the business of this coast is done in foreign ships, diverting trade to 
their own countries and remaining unrestricted as to charges, it seems for that time 
the balances of the business will go to other nations than our own. A line of steam- 
ers, cared for and fostered by our people, limited as to charges, would soon absorb 
the bulk of the business here, other things hereinafter mentioned being rectified. 
Whether this shall be done by the direct intervention of the Government in some 
form or shaU be left to private enterprise aided to a certain limit by the Government 
is a question we need not discuss since its settlement depends entirely upon Congress. 
That the people here have a j ust ground of complaint appears obvious. . From Panama 
to Valparaiso is about the same distance as from New York to Liverpool. A passen- 
ger pays for the latter trip about $75; for the former. $250. The same extraordinary 
disproportion in freight charges exists. 

STATEMENT OF MB. F. G. PIKBBA. 

Mr. F. G. Pierra, of New York, who has a very large trade with 
Ecuador, \u a coinmuuication to the writer, says : 

The customs regulations of Ecuador are not the most defective of those of the 
Spanish American Bepublics; still, I think that there is room for improvement. The 
articles of merchandibe are classified under nine different heads. Class the first com- 
prises articles the importation of which is prohibited ; class the second, those admitted 
free of dnty ; class the third, those paying 1 cent of suore per kilogram, grots weight ; 
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c1m8 the fonrth, 2 cents ; olaasthe fifth, 5 cents ; class the sixth, 10 cents; class the 
seventh, 50 cents; class the eighth, 1 sncre; class the ninth, 25 cents. 

Among the articles comprised in class the- first whose importation is forbidden are 
mm, all kinds of monitions of war, rifles, cartridges, bnllets, bombs, hand-grenades, 
etc.; as well as leyolvers, carbines, pistols, powder, etc., dynamite and other explo- 
sives ; petroleum under 150 degrees test, and other minor articles. 

In the second are comprised, free of dnty, travelers' baggage, pitch, tar, ropes, cotton 
duck, and other articles intended for the construction or repair of vessels. Also the 
natural or manufactured products of Colombia and Peru ; machinery and mining 
tools, fire-engines, boats and other small crafts, coal, life-preservers, oars, etc. 

In the third class are included, among other articles, Roman cement, bricks, stone 
filters, slates, tiles, pig-iron, etc. 

In class the fourth are included anchors, iron wire, plows, hoes, picks, shovels, iron 
nails, store trucks, unmanufactured iron, steel, copper, tin, agricultural machines, 
lumber (undressed boards and scantling), iron pipes, types and printers' materials, 
paper for newspapers, etc. 

In the fifth class are common harnesses, empty barrels, pipes, pails, iron chains 
for vessels, common glassware, manilla and sisal rope, salt meats, petroleum, hams, 
earriages, etc. 

The sixth class comprises linseed-oil, varnishes, trunks, manufactured iron, me- 
ohanios' tools, butter, household furniture, paints, candles, billiards, lard, writing 
paper, eto. 

In the seventh class : All kinds of woolen goods, and unmanufactured and manu- 
factured tobacco. 

In class the eighth : Chromes, artificial flowers, hats, shoes, etc. 

In class the ninth : All non-enumerated articles, and consequently cotton prints, 
drillings, white goods, etc. 

Export duties on each 100 kilograms are charged, among others, on the following 
articles: On cocoa, 64 cents; on cofi*ee, 44 cents; on india-rubber, $5; on hides, 50 cents. 

The objectionable feature of the customs tari£f of Ecuador is the classification 
which the exporter here is compelled to make of the goods which he ships. 

The following duties are charged per kilogram of gross weight on wheat : Indian 
oom and other flour, 5 cents; on wheat, barley, and Indian com, 2 cents; on salted 
and smoked meats, 5 cents; on lard and butter, 10 cents; on lumber (rough boards 
ftnd scantling), 2 cents. 

A RBCIPROCmr TRKATT DBSIRABLB. 

In my opinion it is very desirable that the United States should engage in reciproc- 
ity treaties with the other American countries as the most effective w&y of obtaining 
an immediate enlarged outlet both for our manufactures and for our farm and forest 
products. From Ecuador, however, at present we do not import any article which 
is not admitted duty free, and, consequently, I do not see what could be offered in re- 
turn for the concession which might be asked of that country. Moreover, we are not 
very important consumers either of their cocoa and coffee or hides and ivory nuts. 
The sugar produced in Ecuador is scarcely enough to supply the consumption of the 
country. None comes here. 

The monetary unit in Ecuador is the sncre, a silver coin, I believe, of the same 
standard and weight as the Colombian peso, and equivalent to 70 cents American 
gold. The state of the currency, since the reform which was made four years ago, is 
not bad; although I hear some complaints lately on account of the influx of wom- 
oot coins from adjoining countries. The paper currency consists of bank notes, re- 
dsemable in coin. 



IX. 



THE COMMERCE OF PERU. 



The condition of Pern since the war with Chili has been that of com- 
plete commercial and financial prostration. The industries of the Ee- 
pablic were paralyzed, the plantations were devastated, the mines were 
flooded, and the machinery for working them destroyed, the laboring 
population depleted, and the people as well as the Government reduced 
to the utmost poverty. A large and profitable commerce was destroyed, 
the productions of the country have been scarcely sufficient for local 
consumption, and the imports of foreign merchandise limited to the 
meager necessities of life. 

But the Congress of Peru after a long struggle has recently accepted 
a plan of compromise with the holders of the foreign debt which is 
expected to result in the revival of prosperity in a land of elastic con- 
ditions and almost unlimited resources. It is hoped that there will be 
an immediate resumption of activity in all lines of business, an influx of 
immigration and foreign capital, and that a restoration of confidence in 
commercial circles will follow the restoration of the national credit 

THE FOBMEB OOMMBBOE OF PEBU. 

In discussing the commerce of Peru I refer to the report of the South 
American Commission, whose observations in that country were thorough 
and hold good at the present date. It says: 

The oommeroe of Peru with the United States was formerly very large, bat it has 
now been reduced to a mere nominal amoont, inolnding only those articles which can 
not be purchased elsewhere. Before the late war with Chili large imports of wheat, 
lumber, lard, kerosene, canned goods, trunks, clocks, sewing-machines, railway and 
street car supplies, household utensils, perfumery, patent medicines, cordage, sail- 
cloth, and other articles, were made from the United States. But during the first six 
months of 1884 less than |300,000 worth was imported from our country, of which 
$5,000 was lumber, |22,000 lard, $40,000 kerosene oil, $15,000 wheat, and $130,000 
general merchandise. In linen, cotton, and woolen ^oods the United States has no 
hold on Peruvian commerce, nor can our merchants obtain one until the business 
system at home is modified to meet the requirements of this coast, the chief obsta- 
cle being found in the matter of credits. English and continental importers, through 
their agents and consignees in Peru, until tiie recent financial orisisy gave oredit to 
54 
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the pnrohaeeniy aometimes extending to eight, ten, and twelve months, and naturally 
the pnrohuser prefers dealing with merohants granting such privileges. This refers 
particularly to linen, woolen, cotton, and other forms of wearing apparel, with which 
the interior Pemvian markets are sapplied by merchants on the coast, who are com- 
pelled to give credit to their onstomers and expect credit from those of whom they 
buy. 

Custom and habit also have a great influence in Pern, as in other Spanish- American 
countries. The purchaser becomes accustomed to a certain class of goods with a 
peculiar trade-mark, or some special token or medal attached to the bale or parcel of 
goods, and on no account will he invest in any other description of the material, if 
the old one can be had. This conservatism of the Peruvians, which is especially 
marked in the interior, is at once apparent from the fact that they use the same im- 
plements of agriculture and husbandry that were employed at the time of the Span- 
ish conquest. American hardware and agricultural machinery might be pushed in 
the interior by means of active agents, and by paying attention to the form of pack- 
ing necessary for transportation on mule back. 

THE PBOSPEBOUS ERA OF THE BEPUBLIO. 

From 1870 to 1880, before the war with Chili began, the exports from 
the United States to Pern averaged nearly $2,000,000 annually, bat 
they have now fallen ofif until the average is less than $600,000. In 
1875, for example, which was one of the average years, when Pern was 
at peace, she imi)orted $2,480,000 worth of merchandise from the United 
States, consisting of iron and steel, $1,100,000; lumber and furniture, 
$411,000; provisions, $200,000; petroleum, $105,000; breadstufis, 
$75,000; cotton manufactures, $26,000; cordage, $12,000; drugs^ 
$27,000; tobacco, $15,000; and about half a million- dollars' worth of 
other merchandise. This trade has so far fallen off that in 1888 we ex- 
ported to Peru but $120,000 worth of iron and steel, $108,000 worth of 
lumber and furniture, $114,000 worth of provisions, $826 worth of oil, 
no drugs at all, no tobacco, $46,000 worth of breadstufOs, no cordage, and 
$174,000 worth of cotton goods. 

WHERE PERU BUYS HER MERCHANDISE. 

As has been said above, no commercial statistics have been published 
in Pe^u since 1877, owing to revolutionary movements and the war with 
Ohili, and it is not possible to give any accurate estimate of the com- 
merce of the country since that time. Hitherto Peru has got her cotton 
goods mostly from England, some from France and Germany, and only 
a few from the United States. Woolen goods have come mostly firom 
France and Germany, her linen goo^ls from the same countries, and her 
silk from France and China. Her furniture has mostly come from the 
United States ; her ready-made clothing, from France and England; 
her general merchandise, from England, France, Germany, and Italy, 
with a considerable amount of what are commonly termed ^^ Yankee 
notions" from the United States. Most of her breadstuffs have come 
from Chili and the United States; her fine preserved fruits, from Eng- 
land and France ; and her preserved provisions from the United States. 
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EDglaud, France, aud iiermany have controlled the drag trade. Her 
railroad sapplies have been divided between the United States and 
England, the greater portion of the railroad iron, locomotives, and en- 
gines being bought in the latter country and the cars in the United 
States. Her agricultural machinery and her sugar mills have come 
firom England and France, leaving to the United States a monopoly only 
of lard and kerosene. 

EXPORTABLE PBODUOTS 

The exports of Pern formerly were very large, amounting oftentimes 
to treble her imports. Of the exports the United States has had only 
a small proportion, consisting of guano, nitrate of soda, hides, and 
sugar. The principal articles exported, outside of guano and nitrate, 
have been silver, copper, and sugar, which have gone to England, 
France, and Germany. A little cotton has been sent to France, Eng- 
land, and Chili ; rice to Chili and Panama; cocoa to France, Germany, 
and England ; sarsaparilla to England, France, and Germany ; choco- 
late to England, France, and Germany ; wool to England and France ; 
tobacco to Chili and Ecuador ; drugs and dyestuffs to Germany, Eng- 
land, and France ; while the United States has taken a greater part of 
the hides and goatskins. 

The exports from Peru to the United States in 1888 were only $309,040, 
and consisted chiefly of chemicals, drugs, hides, and skins. The exports 
to England were valued at $7,981,917, of which about half were chem- 
icals aud drugs ; $1,358,000 sugar, and $1,346,000 wool. The exports 
to France amounted to $4,794,000, of which $3,890,000 were chemicals 
and drugs ; and to Germany $2,029,000, of which $1,953,000 was silver 
ore. 

OUE EXPORTS TO PERU. 

Our exports to Peru in 1888 reached $865,160, while those of England 
were valued at $3,489,869, and those of France $1,055,625. 

It would be very easy for the United States to engage in a reciprocity 
treaty with Peru, provided our Congress would consent to admit free 
of duty the sugar and wool of that country, in consideration of similar 
concessions on her part. 

Peru has adequate steam-ship communication with Europe, but has 
none with the United States. Touching her ports regularly are lines 
of steamers from England, Germany, and France, all of which are sub- 
sidized. The freight rates to the United States are about $29 a ton, 
while those to Liverpool are $14 or $15, and to Hamburg even less. 

Being a silver-producing country, and having untouched deposits of 
unmeasured wealth, Peru would be glad to secure the adoption of a 
common coin. 



X. 



THE COMMERCE OF BOLIVIA. 



Tbe foreign trade of Bolivia amoants to abont $20,000,000 a year, and 
18 nearly equally divided between exports and imports. The principal 
exports are silver bullion, hides, skins, Peruvian bark, coca, and other 
drugs and medicines, coffee, and copper. The principal imports are 
wearing appai*el, machinery, hardware, cutlery, clocks, watches, and 
canned provisions. England very nearly monopolizes the trade. 

The commerce between the United States and Bolivia is not deemed 
of a sufBcient amount to enter into the competitions of our statistical 
bureaus. We really have no direct commerce with that country, and 
the merchants only purchase here what they can not elsewhere obtain. 

The exports of England to Bolivia are mostly cotton goods, which is 
the principal wearing apparel of the i)eople, with some drugs, hard- 
ware, machinery, and notions. France furnishes a large part of the 
wearing apparel, jewelry, fancy goods, wines, and canned provisions. 

HOW BOLIVIA IS BEACHED. 

Bolivia is the least accessible of all the South American countries, 
which is due to the fact that her sea-coast was entirely absorbed by 
Ohili at the close of the recent war, and the commerce of the country 
with the outside world is now entirely carried on through Chilian and 
Peruvian ports on the west coast. The principal port of entry is 
Mollendo, from which there is a railroad to the interior of the country, 
owned by an American, Mr. J. S. Thorndyke, and operated by him until 
recently, when it was seized by the Peruvian Government. Mr. Thorn- 
dyke now has a claim before the Department of State for the recovery 
of his road, but the case has not been settled. 

Owing to the fact that all of the Bolivian trade is conducted through 
tbe ports of other countries, statistics are difficult to obtain, and it is 
believed that the commerce is larger than the figures given above, but 
is credited to either Peru or Ohili« Whatever has been said with refer- 
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ence to Ecaador, Pera,or Chili, with regard to trade and steam-ship com- 
manication, is equally applicable to Bolivia. 

Mr. Melchor Obarra, coDSul-general of Chili at New York, in a re- 
cent interview with a representative of " Export and Finance," gives 
some information which is very interesting and valaable, as follows : 

THK COTTON GOODS TRADK. 

The cotton goods of the United States of all kinds are maoh preferred through 
800th America to those manafactared in Europe, but on account of the high freights, 
which are the consequence of the want of direct steam-ship communication^ they 
come so high as to put them out of the reach of the poorer class of people. I have 
read with great interest the articles in your paper contending that the Gk>vemment 
should do something to encourage its shipping, the same as European countries do. 
It may be that a few of the short lines plying between New York and the West In- 
dian ports are paying a fair return to their stockholders without subsidies, but sub- 
sidies are necessary if you wish capital to invest in large ocean steamers going the 
long distances between many of the ports of South America and New York. 

DIFFICULTIB8 OP TRANSPORTATION. 

We have only two ways of sending goods to Bolivia. One is by sending them by 
the Pacific Mail steamers to Colon, thence across the Isthmus of Panama, where they 
are transhipped to another steamer. The freight consequeutly comes extremely 
high. The company charge by volume where the freight is bulky, and by weight 
where it is heavy. They charge so as to make the rate by the higher scale. My ex- 
perience in sending goods has not been a fortunate one. Out of a consignment of 40 
stoves which I shipped by way of the Isthmus, not one reached Arica without being 
smashed. I sent down two pianos, and when they arrived they were only fit for 
kindling wood, and my last venture was with a turbine wheel, that was ordered 
for the electric works that light the city of La Paz. What became of it I never 
knew. It reached Colon safely, but it never got to Panama, and it is probably lying 
in the swamps of the Isthmus. 

The other way of sending goods is to ship them from here to Hamburg and from 
Hamburg to Arica. This is becoming the favorite method of transporting goods. 
Whatever I have shipped in this way has arrived safe and in good condition at Arica, 
including household furniture and things very likely to be injured in transit. The 
freight, too, is much less this way, and what an important consideration freight is, 
you may understand when I tell you that I bought a wine press for |200, and the 
freight on it by Way of Panama amounted to $il50, 

BflSTAKBS OF AMERICAN MERCHANTS. 

There is another thing that you people should do, send agents into those countries 
of South America you wish to trade with, to study the commercial habits of the peo- 
ple. The question of transport in South America is a very important one, yet here 
you never seem to consider it for a moment. The greater part of the transport in 
South America, and especially in countries like Bolivia, is done by pack-mules. A 
mule can not carry more than from 100 to 150 pounds, yet your merchants go on put- 
ting up your goods in immense packages, which have to be reopened and repacked in 
smaller packages when they reach the port of destination. 

Then as to this matter of credit. In many cases European houses give as much as 
twenty-four months' credit. This enables the South American merchant to sell at 
six months' credit to the smaller merchants in the interior parts of the country, and, 
as. he is willing to pay higher for the long credit given, the European exporter rarely 
suffers any loss. 
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RBCIPROCITT TREATIES. 

Oar people are anxious to trade largely with the United States, and we believe our 
Qovemment would be willing to go bo far as to consent to a treaty of reciprocity. 
Of course reciprocity is altogether against us, because the main support of the Got- 
ernment of Bolivia, in common with the majority of South American countries, is 
derive £rom the custom-house. The taking off by your Government of the high 
tariff imposed on cotton and wool, our chief exports, would hardly compensate for 
the loss of the customs dr.es on the quantity of goods which th^ United States 
might send into Bolivia. Bolivia now has no coast line, it havipg been part of the 
indemnity paid to Chili at the conclusion of the last war. All the imports into the 
eonntry are made by way of Arica and Antofagast-a. * 



XI. 



THE COMMERCE OF CHILI 



The foreign commerce of Ohili in 1888 amoanted to $128,000,000, of 
which the exports were $78,000,000 and the imports $50,000,000. Of 
this commerce the United States furnished bat $2,200,000 of the im- 
ports, and took but $2,450,000 of the exports. Wool and nitrate were 
the chief articles, exported to the United States, and the imports con- 
sisted of a variety of articles, bat a small qaantity of each. England 
had the lion's share of the trade — about 50 per cent., and France about 
30 per cent. 

The exports of Chili consisted entirely of raw materials, $63,206,930 
coming from her mines, mostly nitrate, copper, and silver, and $8,784,- 
360 representing the products of agriculture, of which $6^000,000 was 
wheat and other cereals. 

THE OOMMEBOE OF 1887. 

The commerce of Chili in 1887 was valued at $108,180,848, of which 
$59,549,958 were exports and $48,630,862 were imports. The imports 
in 1886 were $44,170,147, which shows an increase of more than four and 
one-half millions during the year. Of the imports in 1887 Oreat Britain 
contributed $20,463,584; Germany, $11,631,891; France, $5,500,949, and 
the United States, $3,242,314. 

The exports of Chili can be classified as follows: 
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The imports are clasified as follows: 
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THE SHARE OF THE UNITED 8TATK8. 

The following statement sbows the meager share of these imports 
fami^ed b; the United States: 
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SHIPPING STATISTICS 



The fbllowing ehippiDg statibtivs show the lolative position of the 
United States flag to the total tonnage entered and cleared at Chilian 
ports in 1887: 
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The exports from the United States to Chili are likely to be mach 
larger daring the present and succeeding years becanse of a contract 
recently awarded by the Oovernment to a firm of American contractors 
for the constraction of aboat 750 miles of railroad at a cost of aboat 
$15,000,000, and it is stipulated that the rolling stock shall be of the 
American pattern. 

THB CHILIAN LINE OF STEAMERS. 

Chili has adequate steam communication with Europe and an excel- 
lent line of steamers of her own. The South American Steam-ship 
Company (Compania Sud-Americano de Yapores) is a Chilian organi- 
zation. It has a capital of $3,500,000, which received an annual com- 
pensation of $225,000 in silver, payable monthly, from the Oovern- 
ment of Chili, for the transportation of mails between Valparaiso 
and Panama, which is a guarantied dividend of 6^ per cent, upon 
the authorized capital of the company, or more than 10 per cent, 
upon the actual investment. The contract covers a term of ten years, 
and the vessels are required to sail twice a month. The fleet of the 
company comprises eighteen first class steamers, constructed in En- 
gland especially for this service. Their tonnage varies from 1,200 to 
2,000, and their horse-power from 1,000 to 1,500. The officers and en- 
gineers are mostly Englishmen and Americans. This company was 
organized to afibrd competition with the vessels of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, which for a long time had a monopoly of trans- 
portation upon the west coast of South America, and have been effect- 
ive in reducing freights and passenger rates to reasonable sums. 

THE WOOL PEODUOT OF OHILI. 

There are very few products of Chili that can be exported with profit 
to the United States; and they are guano, nitrate, and wool. The 
same remarks that have been made regarding the wool of Peru ap- 
ply to the product of Chili. It does not compete with the merino wool 
of the United States, but is of a much coarser variety, and is used ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of carpets. The sheep growers of the 
United States do not attempt to produce this wool, and therefore need 
not be protected against it 

The chief export of Chili today is nitrate of soda, and always will 
be, as the deposits in that country are so great as to be practically in- 
exhaustible. The nitrate is not utilized in the United States to the 
same extent as it is in Europe, but will eventually become a large arti- 
cle of exportation to our country. Experiments are being conducted 
for the purpose of discovering some method by which nitrate can be 
utilized for fertilizing material, and if they are successful the purchase 
of that article in the United States will be much larger than now. 

All the guano now remaining on the west coast of South America be- 
longs U> Chiliy. and it is claimed that there is very little left of a high 
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grade sncta as was formerly shipped in large qnantities. The Oovem- 
ment of Ohili owns all the gnano, and contracts for its sale to private 
parties. 

Chili exports a great deal of flonr, and supplies the west coast of 
South America with that article. 

HOW TBADE MAY BE SECURED. 

The import trade of Chili, as has been shown, is very large, and if 
proper means conld be provided for the shipment of goods the mer- 
chants of the United States might secure a large share of it ; but before 
any efforts can be profitably made in this direction, some means must 
be devised of securing steam-ship communication with that country. 
Lower freights, quicker time, longer credits, banking facilities, the 
selection of goods suitable to the demands' of this market, and better 
packing are all necessary elements in any effort chat may be made to 
build up a trade. It is also necessary for our merchants to have agen- 
cies or branch houses in Chili which shall carry such stocks of goods 
as shall enable their representatives to fill orders when they are re- 
ceived. 

Cotton goods are especially needed in Chili, but the American manu- 
facturers do not produce the fabric that is demanded in that country. 
The people want a cheaper article than our mills now produce. They 
want the same sort of fabric that they get from Europe, a mixture of 
cotton, pipe-clay, and starch, which sells for 5 cents a yard, while the 
American article approaching nearest it costs 7 cents a yard. 

POPULABITY OF AMERICAN GOODS. 

A recent article in a New York paper asserted that the reason our 
cottons were not sold in Chili was that our prices are too high. This 
IS not true. English goods of the same weight and texture sell for 
quite as much and often more than those from the United States. But 
very few of the better class of goods are sold. Nearly all the railroad 
supplies of Chili are furnished by the United States, and were the ques- 
tion of freights more in our favor we should have almost a monopoly, 
for there is an entire concurrence of testimony from experienced men as 
to the great superiority of our engines, cars, and other supplies, with the 
single exception of steel rails; but the tedious delay in getting freight 
from New York gives our English competitors the advantage. 

For all farm work our machinery is preferred as it is more conven- 
ient and better adapted to its use, but there is a complaint that it is 
not heavy enough to be handled by men so careless and stupid as the 
Chilian laborers. It will pay manufacturers of agricultural machinery 
and implements to send agents to Chili to study the demands of that 
market and see wherein the goods they now furnish fail to give satis- 
faction. 
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Amerioan sewing-machines are considered the best by all the mer- 
chantB of Ohili, and are so good and popular that the Oermans have 
driven them oat of the market with cheap imitations. In many other 
articles, snch as paints, oils, drugs, stationery, and hardware, we can 
compete with the English manufacturers even under the priesent freight 
disadvantages, and there is no doubt whatever that a large trade might 
be built up if proper facilities were afiforded. 

THE QUESTION OF FBEiaHTS. 

Freights via the Isthmus are so high that few goods are sent fh>m the 
United States to Ohili, except by sailing vessels, or steamers via Eu- 
rope. There are two houses in Ghili, branches of W. B. Grace & Go., of 
New York, and Hemmingway & Brown, of Boston, who have lines of 
sailing vessels arriving and departing with regularity, carrying down 
merchandise and taking back guano, nitrate, and wool, but these vessels 
are used by the houses who own them and do not do a regular transpor- 
tation business. 

The flrequent complaint of the breaking of parcels and boxes on the 
Isthmus show that New York shippers in this item alone find the loss 
so serious as to deprive them of their profits on goods that go that way. 
The steamship lines of the Old World are a controlling power in direct- 
ing trade, and not only do they offer low rates and sail regularly, but 
discriminate in other ways in favor of European merchandise. Not one 
of these lines was started or could have been maintained without assist- 
ance from the government under whose flags it sails, and if the mer- 
chants of the United States expect to compete with the merchants of 
Europe, whoever establishes steam communication must have the same 
amount of assistance. 

THE INTERNATIONAL OOIN. 

The Government of Ohili is heartily in favor of the adoption of a 
common international coin, and it was the only topic of the several to 
be discussed at the approaching Oougress that was indorsed and ap- 
proved. In the Qonference that was held between the President and 
his Oabinet and the South American Commission in 1885, the former 
stated very frankly that his Government did not care to enter into a 
reciprocal treaty with the United States, as he did not see any advan- 
tage to be derived from it. 

There are no customs-house exactions to be complained of in Chili, 
but the patent laws and treaties are very defective, and the markets of 
that country are flooded with fraudulent goods of English and German 
make bearing the forged trade-marks of the manufacturers of the United 
States. 
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COMMERCE OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 



The total foreign commerce of the Argentine Republic in 1888 reached 
the enormous amount of $280,690,000, of which $172,410,000 represented 
the imports, including $44,000,000 coin, and $108,280,000 the exports. 

Much of the increase in 1888 represents railway material, of which 
there was imported the value of $13,600,000 against $3,500,000 in 1887. 
There was a similar increase in building materials, machinery, and ag- 
ricultural implements. 

The progress of home production in agricultural products is shown in 
the falling off of imports in 1888 as compared with 1887, as follows: 
Food products, $1,500,000; wines and spirits, $3,100,000; tobacco, 
$90,000. This falling off in agricultural products is made up by the 
increased importations of manufactures of iron, agricultural implements, 
and m&chinery, which increased in 1888 over 1887 $3,200,000. The ex- 
ports, exclusive of coin and metal, in 1887 amounted $84,200,000 ; and 
in 18^8 to $99,500,000. 

THE DIVISION OP TRADE. 

This'trade was divided among the several foreign countries as fol- 
lows: 

IMPORTS. 

From England, including specie $63,700,000 

Oerroauy -^,155,000 

Franco 27,7rtl,000 

Belginra 11,177,000 

United States 9.934,000 

Italy 7,732,000 

Spain 3,902,000 

BrazU 2,42H,000 

Uniguay 8,8:^3,000 

Paraguay 1,724,000 

Other countries 5,981,000 

EXPORTS. 

To France $2M4l,000 

England 17,097,000 

Belgium lfi,682,000 

Geruiaoy 13,246,000 

162a 6 06 
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To United states #6. 688, 000 

Brazil 4,801,000 

Spain 3,300.000 

Italy 2,734.000 

Umgoay 7, 925, 000 

Chili 1,681,000 

Other countries 6,012,000 

For some reason the retnrns in detail for 188S can not be obtained, bat 
those of 1887, so clearly analyzed by Mr. E. L. Baker, the United States 
consul at Bnenos Ayres, will give an idea of the trade, 

CLASSIFICATION OF EXPORTS. 

The relative value of the different classes of exports of 1887, com- 
pared with those of 188G, was as follows: 



▲rticlea. 



1886. 



ProdnotA of the oattle indnstry $52,903,347 

Apicultural producu ; 8,341,336 

Indiiatml prodacU 6,600.257 

Timber exported 326.623 

MineraU ; 155,0.'9 

Products of wild animals ' 351,021 

Varii>u« exports.... ' 1,614,638 

* Moie. tLesa, 



1867. 


Difierenoe. 


$53,282,162 


•$2,678,766 


21, 257. t20 


*12,9I5,084 


4, 239. 984 


12,800.823 


277,944 


t48,679 


186.160 


*81, 121 


606,738 


*253.587 


1,802.082 


•482.460 



The wonderful increase in the exports of agricultural products as ex- 
hibited in the above table is all the more gratifying, as only a few years 
ago it was generally proclaimed that it was impossible for the Argen- 
tine Ilepublic ever to be an agricultural or grain-producing country. 



EXPORTS OF CEBEALS. 

The production of cereals is getting to be a most important indnstry, 
the crops now not only supplying the demands of the home market, 
which hitherto were supplied from abroad, but the surplus now every 
year adds largely to the aggregate of exports. With the annual in- 
crease of an agricultural immigration from Europe, it will not be very 
long before the products of the farm will contend for first place with 
those of the pastoral industry. 

In regard to the exports of grain, the official figures are as follows: 

„ « , Tons. 

Exports of wheat 237,866 

Exports of corn 361,848 

Exports of linseed • 81,208 

The shipments to the United Kingdom were as follows : 

Tons. 
Shipment of wbeat to Great Britain 145,948 

Shipments of corn to Great Britain 177,769 

Shipments of linseed to Great Britain..., 63,975 
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IlfOBBASS OF AaBIOULTUBAL POPULATION. 

There is a line of steamers running from Genoa to Buenos Ayres 
which carries very little else than passengers, and receives from the 
Argentine Government a subsidy per capita for every immigrant car- 
ried. Those immigrants who choose to go into the agricultural section 
are given free lands and seed and $6 a month for the first year, or un- 
til the first crop enables them to become self-supporting. There are 
also large numbers of people going to the Argentine Republic firom the 
vast provinces of Spain, and quite a number also from the same local- 
ity to the Republic of Uruguay, which lies across the river from the 
Argentine Republic. A large proportion of the laboring classes and 
mechanics in both of these countries are Spanish Basques, and those 
people appear to find the country and the climate especially adapted to 
their tastes. 

The rush commenced about 1884, when they received about 100,000 
people fh>m Europe, most of them, as I said, being It<alians and Span- 
ish Basques. In 1886 the immigration had largely increased, and it 
has been increasing rapidly ever since, until last year the number of 
arrivals was 155,000, and during the six months of the present year the 
arrivals numbered 150,000. These statistics do not look very large 
beside those given in our own tables of immigration statistics, but it 
must be understood that in the Argentine Republic the population is 
only 4,000,000, while we have 66,000,000 here. 

AGBICULTITBAL ADVANTAGES. 

The Argentine Republic has the advantage of having a fertile prairie 
land near their ports, which is easily cultivated and which is being de- 
veloped by the rapidly increasing population. Lines of railroad are 
being built through the country. The climate is temperate and favor- 
able to agriculture. Its farmers have the advantage over those of our 
Northwest in that they can raise four or five crops of alfalfa or clover 
a year. Their stock does not require shelter, therefore they do not have 
to divert their energy in harvesting for a long winter. Owing to these 
special advantages they are large producers of wool. They export two 
and a half million hides per annum, which hides are of the best quality 
shipped from any part of the world. 

Fifteen years ago all the flour consumed in the River Plate countries 
came from the United States and Chili. Now they not only provide for 
the increased consumption of their own country, but are exporting 
cereals ; and the wheat fields and corn farms of the River Plate are 
destined to rival in extent and productiveness those of our own North- 
west The Argentine Republic has this advantage in supplying bread- 
stnflb to Europe : As the wheat fields of the Argentine are near the 
portSy and, owing to the new railroads and a surplus tonnage for home- 
ward business, the freigiits on products from tlie wheat fields of the 
Argei)(ip^ Itepublic to Europe is froip 20 to 40 per cent. leas than it is 
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firom the wheat fields of the Northwest to Europe, the present quota- 
tions being $6 a ton firom the Argentine Bepublic and $9.50 a ton from 
Milwaukee. 

THE WOOL CLIP. 

*< If it be true, as it is now 'officially computed,'' writes Consul Baker, 
<^ that there are 100,000,000 of sheep in the country, it will be seen from 
the amount of shipments that the average yield is only a little more 
than 2 pounds to the sheep. And this is wool in the dirt, two-thirds 
of it being dirt and one-third of it being wool. In other words, taking 
the shipments of 1887 as the average annual product of the country, it 
is about 75,000,000 pounds of washed wool. 

^^ The shipments to the United States were exclusively of the long 
carpet wools from Cordoba, it being the only class that it is possible to 
send to our market under our tariff law with profit. Our tariff, so far 
as the clothing and finer qualities are concerned, is prohibitive. While 
those from Australia come in, those from the Argentine Bepublic, owing 
to the greater amount of grease and dirt they contain, ai*e quite ex- 
cluded, our tariff law making no allowance or reduction whatever for 
such excess. I referred at length to this discrimination against the 
Argentine Bepublic in favor of Great Britain in my annual report of 
1886. It appears that the amount of dirt and grease in the wools of 
the Argentine Bepublic reaches to more than 70 per cent., while the 
wools of Australia and New Zealand have only about 50 per cent. In 
other words, while the average yield of Argentine wools scoured is 
only 30 per cent., that of the other countries named is 50 per cent." 

^^ If, as I have heretofore remarked," continues Consul Baker, ^< the 
mills of the United States did not use foreign clothing wools at once, this 
would make no difference. The discrimination would be of no practical 
significance. But they do use foreign wools, and just such classes of 
clothing wools as the Argentine Bepublic can furnish ; and, owing to 
the more intimate trade relations which we are striving to cultivate with 
the latter country, we should avoid the appearance of favoring other 
nations to the prejudice of the Argentine Bepublic." 

A BOUNTY ON EXPOBTS OP BEEP. 

The Argentine Bepublic has recently passed a law granting a bounty 
on the export of dressed beef. It is in the form of a guaranty of 5 
per cent, for ten years on the capital of companies formed for that pur- 
pose, the total capital of such companies being limited to $8,000,000 in 
gold. 

Under the regulations it appears that the entire amount to be guar- 
antied shall not exceed $8,000,000 of national money ; that parties ap- 
plying for the guaranty for any particular establishment must give full 
details as to owners, the form of operation, the amount invested, the 
quantity of meat it is proposed to export annually, estimates of costs 
per ton, etc; that all applications for the benefit of the law must be 
made to the minister of finance ; that the largest amount of capital 
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gnarontied in anj oii« estoblishment Till be Al,000,000 and tii« small* 
eitt tSUOjOOO; tbat when Iwo or more parties ask for the gnaranty iu 
tlie same district the wants and particular oircDoistanceB of tbe district 
will be taken into accoont, so ae to make the privilege as ezteusive as 
possible; that where an application is granted tbe petitioners must 
deposit the sum of (5,000 in the national bank as a guaranty of good 
faith OB their part ; that all establishments which come under the guar- 
anty must present a qnarterly account of operatioDS ; that a board of 
inspectors shall be appointed to supervise them. 

BBFBIGBBATOB SHIPS READY FOB THE TBADB. 

Consul Baker reports several establishments are now preparing to 
take advantage of the guaranty thus provided by the Qovemment, and 
that they are going into the export of fresh beef on a very large scale, 
with special steamers duly fitted up with all necessary machinery for 
freezing and stowing their cargoes. They will have warehouses both 
in Eugland and France for receiving and marketing the beef. The 
average time of paesage of these steamers will be about twenty-flve 
d^s. It is hardly necessary to add that the Argentines are expecting 
wooders ttoxa the benefits which these bounties will confer upon the 
cattle industry of the country, and are already anticipating that it will 
now take a new departure of prosperity. 

"How far tbe Argentines will be able to interfere with the fresh beef 
shippers of the United States remains to be seen ; but, until new meth- 
ods are adopted here for the preparation of beef for exportation, I do 
not think that the law will produce any great competition. At present 
what is known as stall-fed cattle are quite unknown in this conntry; 
all bullocks for the market are taken directly off the grass, and, of 
course, the meat is soft and watery. Until they discover that such 
meat will not bear profitable exportation, and loam that dry food is 
absolutely necessary iu order to prepare fresh meat for foreign markets, 
especially for the long distance which it bas to be transported, I doubt 
if the present movement of the Argentine Govern ment for a 5 per cent, 
guaranty on the exports will have any perceptible effect upon the cat- 
tle bnsinesB of tbe United States." 

ABGENnNB TBADE WITH GBBMANT. 

The recent development of the trade with Oermany is attracting gen- 
eral attention. Its extent will appear from the following table: 
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This increase is in great part, if not entirely, Mr. Baker reports, 
owing to the trade methods which Germany some time since adopted 
with reference to the Argentine Bepublic, being, indeed, exactly those 
which years ago I suggested for the adoption of oar own country, to 
wit: First, qa:ck and regular steam communication between the two 
countries; second, the establishment of branch houses here interested 
in the sale of Oerman manufactures, and, third, the opening of a Oer- 
man-Argentine bank in this city to facilitate exchange, etc. The lines 
of goods imported from Germany during 1887 were as follows: 



Articles. 



Comestibles Mid groceries.. 

1 JquoM 

Tooaoco 

Woven goods 

Brags and obetuicalA 

WoMun ware, furnitare, etc 
Paper 



Talne. 



$1, 157, 204 
684i.5K5 
157, 834 
4, 530, 674 
604.282 
637. 247 
724,314 



Articles. 



Mar n fact II res of iron.. 

Jewelry, etc 

Crockery and glassware 
Other itnpoits 

Total imports 



Yalae. 



11.252,630 

850.503 

628,230 

1,870,883 



12|108,4S6 



Included in these imports are 16,725 sewing-machines and 1,074 
pianos. 

ARGENTINE TRADE WITH BELGIUM. 

While the trade returns with Belgium show a gradual decrease in 
the volume of exports to that country, there has been a progressive in- 
crease in the amount of imports from there. These in 1880 amounted 
to only $2,483,106 ; in 1887, they amounted to $10,947,955, and in 1888 
to $11,117,000. On the other hand the exports, which in 1880 reached 
to $14,356,458, amounted to only $12,111,531 in 1887. The total volume 
of trade, however, which amounted to $16,839,565 in 1880 has now 
reached to $27,799,000. The following are the imports of 1887 : 



Articles. 



Valae. 



Groceries and comestibles 

Liqaors 

Wof en goods, et-o 

Paper 

Iron and iron goods 

Chemicals 



$1, 69^. fm 
4741356 

1, 952, 007 
503, 0S4 

3, 974, 786 
188, 373 



Articles. 



Value. 



Boots and shoes 

Stone, glassware, etc 
All other articles ... 

Total 



$373,084 
953,402 
830,194 

10, 947, 955 



Among the imports were 13,198 tons of iron beams and joists, amount- 
ing to $527,928, articles which are here rapidly superseding the use of 
timber in housebuilding. In the item of woven goods is included ready* 
made clothing, which amounted to $482,971. 



AKttBNTIHB TRADE WITS FBAItOE. 

The trade of the ArgentiDe Bepoblio vitb France shows a most 
Tonderfnl progressioQ, the amoant having more than doabled in the 
last ten years, while the imports have more than trebled. I give the 
figares below. 
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The imports of 1887 consisted of the following lines of goods : 
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ABQBNTIKE TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

If the trade with Frauce shows a remarkable profession, that with 
England presents a still more surprising increase. In the last eight 
years it has quadrupled, since ftom $i7,2T2,193 in 1880, it bas reached 
to (51,864,220 in 1887, and $81,397,000 in IS88. In 1880 the imports 
from Great Britain amounted to only tl2,103,460; in 1887 they were 
•34,779,211 ; in 1888, 163,700,000. In 1880 the exports to Great Britain 
were 45,168,732 ; in 1887 they were $17,085,001, and in 1888 $17,697,000. 
The imports from Great Britain were as follows : 
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ASftBNTINE TRADE WITH THE UNITBD STATES. 

The trade with the United States ha« grown, but not in these propor- 
tions. The following are the returns : 



1880 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 



Importo. 
$3,224,748 


Exporta. 


$5,126,440 


4.268,110 


4. 035. 714 


S,M4,764 


2.056,582 


4.833,054 


8. 510. 574 


7,454,832 


4.004.818 


7.000,718 


5.663,841 


7,673,284 


8.580.406 


11,004.553 


5.938.808 


9.034.000 


6,668,000 



$8,351,183 

8.828,824 

8,061,846 

8.443.6'i8 

11. 619, 680 

12. 570. 660 

11,253,690 

16,048,881 

16,602,000 



<^ Oousidering how unfortunately our export trade is handicapped,'' 
writes Consul Baker, ^' in lacking all the facilities for a close and inti- 
mate intercommunication, without steam-ship lines, without banking ad- 
vantages, without distinctive American business houses here, the returns 
for the last year are very satisfactory. The wonder is that the figures 
are so large. While it can not be said that the trade presents any new 
features, yet it shows a very considerable increase in its proportions; 
and while the great bulk of our shipments to the river Plate still con- 
sists of crude articles and raw materials of prime necessity which can 
not be obtained in other markets, the returns show the beginning of a 
trade in other lines of goods, which promises better things for the 
future." 

The following table presents a comparison of the shipment of leading 
articles for the last four years : 



ArtioleB. 




Turpentine 

Btaroh 

Agrioaltarftl implemento.. 
Lenpe And gms-nxtnres . . . . 

Lnmurr 

FurnltnrA 

Ootiou Koodn 

IlftrdwMre, etc 

Urd 

Keroeene 

Uw»y rotobinery, etc . . . 

(ifit. ohcmlcAls. etc 

|«iu|ien and woolen goods, 
etc 



$34,430 

49.448 
136.530 

66,159 
2, 817. 146 

92,517 
178, 178 
240,694 

40,326 
866.741 
834,168 

62.355 
1H9, 136 
208,420 



$25,152 

45, 438 
611,002 

86.596 

3,453,719 

129,792 

200,097 

226, 073 

33,- 731 
341,891 
392, 119 

82.224 
165,534 

98.542 



1886. 



$48,933 

41, 071 
455,450 

69.404 

3.352,620 

289, 240 

238,716 

542. 824 

55.938 
707,220 
16^C20 
842.658 
417.207 

77,856 



1887. 



$110. 546 

42,879 

580,891 

70,508 

6, 117, 847 

248,896 

360.695 

562,447 

150. 210 

1. 109, 540 

248,940 

960,118 

171,455 

100,703 



THE INCREASE IN OUB EXPORTS. 

II win be observed that the grtot increase in our exports has been 
kiiljllMber and kerosene, the articles for which the Argentine Bepublic 
tH^lAixvly dependent upon the United States; but the steady growth 
^ Wittnide in agricultural implements and machinery is deserving of 
IhA increase in these lines is entirely owing to the fact that 
ftir better or more serviceable articles than can be obtained 
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in the markets of Burope; and, after trial, ours are foroiog tbetnselves 
upon the attention of this country in spite, of the fact that, owing to 
superior finish and style, it may cost a little more to put them dowu 
here. 

" The increase which we have seen in tlie trade between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic is not the, result of any of the modern 
methods usually adopted for the promotion of international commerce. 
On the contrary, whatever development there is has taken place in spite 
of the fact that we are entirely lacking in all the facilities now employed 
by the commercial nations of the world for the establishment and main- 
tenance of trade. After many years of i>orsistent discussion,'' writes 
Mr. Baker, " we are still as far as ever from even the prospect of steam 
navigation with the Argentine Republic. Not a single regular merchant 
steamer arrived here from the United States during the past year, and 
our trade continues to be dependent upon the slow and uncertain me- 
dium of sailing vessels. We are still, also, without any proper bank- 
ing facilities with the Argentine Republic. All our exchange and com- 
mercial business continues to be transacted through English banking 
housesythus increasing the charges and complicating the settlement of 
balances. And worse than all, as I have already stated, we are quite 
without distinctive American importimg houses in this city, our entire 
trade being thus made to depend, not upon our ability to supply any 
given line of goo<ls, but upon the question whether it will not pay the 
Importing merchants better to buy an inferior article in Europe rather 
than a superior one in the United St<ates." 

AMERICAN SAMPLE HOUSES. 

*^The American sample houses, which have been lately established 
here, are, I believe, doing very well, and exhibit no little energy and 
enterprise in pushing our manufactures. Indeed, it is in part owing to 
their effort to procure orders that our imports during the last year have 
footed up so well, but it is a fact that there is at the present time but a 
single distinctive American importing house in the city of Buenos 
Ayres. There are a number of large and wealthy firms that are doing 
an immense business with the United States, and probably offer our 
goods on the best terms possible ; but they are either English or Ger- 
man houses, whose most intimate connections are with Europe, and 
which do business with the United States simply because it pays them 
well to do so.'' 
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WHY WE AEB SO FAE BEHIND. 

The reason why the Uuited States is so far behind in the trade of the 
Argentine Republic is found in the following table for 1887 : 

Arrivak and departures from each oountrff. 



To and from— 



Anlvals. 



Qermaoy 

Asia 

West Indies . . . . 

Belsinm 

BraxU 

Canada 

ChlU 

Spain , 

DnitedStsites... 

France 

Korway 

Paragnay 

Great Britain . . . 

Sweden 

TTmgnay 

lUly 

Portngal 

other countrien. 



Total 



Sailing Teaaels. 



No, 

41 

8 

4 

31 

92 

44 

2 

48 

316 

.96 

7 

247 

662 

1 

4.036 

20 

2 

42 



Tont. 

17,861 

2,620 

834 

13,827 

18,056 

28,043 

529 

23,517 

108,671 

39, 370 

3,089 

14,219 

333,719 

69 

294,010 

8,461 

1,565 

6,181 



5. 694 I 1, 010. 731 



Steamers. 



No, 
161 


Tons, 
211,211 






180 
184 


148,620 
80,000 


3 

43 

7 

172 


3.758 

53.170 

6^,762 

264r068 


1,269 
368 


391,217 
725,883 


4,186 
99 


1,461.048 
163,898 











6,607 



8,460,870 



The statistics of the arrivals and departures of sailing vessels and 
steamers at the ports of the Argentine Republic show that of the 5,694 
sailing vessels arriving but 74 belonged to the United States, and of 
the sailing vessels departing but 60 belonged to the United States; the 
difference of 14 representing the number of sailing vessels which were 
sold upon their arrival there. 

THE STEAMERS OF ALL NATIONS BUT OURS. 

But the most significant fact is that in the table of statistics showing 
the nationality of steamers the United States is blank. Not one 
steamer bearing the flag of the United States arrived at or departed 
from the ports of the Argentine Republic during the last year. Buenos 
Ayres is connected with Europe by seventeen diflerent steam-ship com- 
panies, controlling twenty-three different lines. The transatlanticlines 
are as follows : 



From f^rance : 

Lea Messageries Maritimes. 
Lea Chargeurs R^unis. 
Lea TraDsporta Maritimee. 
La ligne Cyprien Fabre et Cie. 
Allan Line. 

From England : 
The Royal Mail. 
Allan Line. 
Houston A Co. 
Lamport & Holt. 
Tbe Walford Line. 
n* Pacific Steam Narigation Co. 
OtMigmm U^niB. 



From Italy : 

The Ruhattlno Co. 

The Veloce. 

The Navigasione Generale. 



From Spain : 

La Linea Espafiola. 

The Marqnia de Campo'8 Line. 



From Germany : 

The Nord Dentsoher Llojd. 
The 8fld-AmericaBi«ohe. 
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Daring the last year 062 sailiug vesseU arrived at Baenos Ayte& (rem 
Great Britain, which is about 13 a week, and 363 steamers, or one 
for every day in the year except Christmas and New Year's. Two 
hundred and twenty-one steamers left the Argentine Republic for France 
daring the same year, and 140 for Grermany, but only 7 steamers ar- 
rived fh>m the United States, and they were all tramps, representing 
only 6,762 tons. 

Nearly every one of the lines of steamers mentioned above are sub- 
sidized by the Oovemments under whose flag they sail, and before 
the end of the present year there will be at least three more lines estab- 
lished. The travelers and shippers in Europe always have the choice 
of seven or eight steamers a week for the Argentine Republic, but there 
is no way to get there from this country except by way of Europe or 
by the Brazil line, which sails from New York once a month. This is a 
very strange situation when we consider the fact that the arrivals at the 
port of Baenos Ayres last year included 6,607 steamers, which is 127 a 
week, or 18 a day. It is doubtful whether as many steamers arrive at 
the port of New York or Liverpool, and Buenos Ayres is thus placed 
in the front rank of the maritime cities of the world. 

A VERY CLEAR CASE. 

The reason for the commercial estrangement between the United 
States and the River Plate is thus very plain. Trade is necessarily 
dependent npon transportation facilities, and the cheaper and more 
convenient the greater the stimulus to commerce. The company that 
gives the lowest rates gets the largest cargo. This is the reason why 
the three great commercial nations of Europe enjoy a monopoly of the 
South American carrying trade, and it is divided between them in pro- 
portion to the encouragement the respective Governments have given to 
capitalists to furnish transportation facilities. Having produce to sell 
and produce to buy England, France, Germany, Spain, and Italy have had 
the wisdom and prudence to encourage private capital by government aid 
to furnish the ways and means necessary to transact the business. Even 
the little 7 per cent, of its imports which the Argentine Republic takes 
from the United States is carried to that country in foreign ships. New 
York is nearer to the ports of Argentine than Europe, but our total 
trade, imports and exports, amounted to only $12,644,712, because Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish, and Italian steamers are so heavily sub- 
sidized that they can control freights. 

THE HOUSTON CONTRACT. 

Last year the Argentine Government entered into a contract with 
Mr, Robert P. Houston, of England, by which, according to an English 
newspaper which I quote : 

The latter ftgreee to construct ten Bteaniera of at least 4,000 tons burden and 16 knots 
per honr each, to ply between the north of Europe and the ports of the Argentine Re- 
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public, aod ibar tiUma UanohM for emigrant Mnrio« in Europe. Also foor ateamert 
to ply between tbe United States and the porta of the Argentine Bapnblie. 

The principal conditiona of tbe agreement are tbe following : The (Government of 
tbe Argentine Republic guaranties a loan of 5 per c^nt. per annum on $5,750,000 for 
tbe European service, and 5 per oent. pev annum on $1,800,000 for the United States 
lino. Tbe contractor for tbe European service agrees that these steamers shall always 
fly the flag of tbe Argentine Republic, and that in case of war the (Government shall 
have tbe option of buying them at a sum not greater than their original cost. Ex- 
ceptionally good accommodations are to be provided for emigrants, who shall come 
from England, Sweden, Norway, (Germany, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
and any other country indicated by tbe Argentine (Government. 

In case tbe revenues of the contracting company exceed 5 per cent, it will refund 
to tbe (Government from this excess tbe sums which it has received as guaranties, and 
in case tbe revennes reach 10 per cent, tbe excess is to be divided between the (Gov* 
emmeot and tbe company. Tbe guaranty terminates at the end of eighteen years. 

It is stipulated that in going fW>m Enrope tbe steamers must not call at any port 
except Montevideo and places where it is customary to take coal, but on the return 
trip they may call at any port. One of tbe steamers must arrive in the Argentine Re- 
public at least once a week. Passengers and freight rat-es are to be fixed by an agree- 
ment between tbe (Government and tbe company. Tbe company also agrees to furnish 
each steamer with a refrigerator capable of holding at least three thousand dressed 
sheep or an equivalent amount of beef. Tbe service will commence in February 
next, and by the following November all tbe steamers must be running. 

Tbe United States service will be performed under very similar conditions as the 
European service, except that this service will begin within six months from Jan- 
nary last, and that no refrigerators are required to be placed on these vessels. 

For some reason which has not been explained Mr. Houston has 
failed to carr y oat bis contract, bat it is said that be expected to secure 
an additional sn bsidy from the United States when be undertook this 
contract. 

• COST OP MAINTAININ(G A LINE. 

It is estimated by those familiar with tbe cost of maintaining a line 
of steamers between tbe United States and tbe Argentine Bepnblic 
that a subsidy of $20,000 for each round trip would be necessary to se- 
cure them against loss. The Argentine Republic, with only a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000, would be willing to pay half of this sum if the United 
States Oovemment will pay the other half. 

OFFER OF THE ARGENTINE GK>yERNMBNT. 

The Argentine Government, understanding the importance of a line 
of steamers between this country and the United States, and anxious 
lot contribute to its establishment, issued a decree so far back as 1865 
granting a subsidy of $20,000 a year to the first line that would solve 
the problem. This sum not being found adequate to meet the expenses 
of a regular line of steamers, at least until the traffic between the two 
countries had assumed larger proportions, the law remained a dead 
letter. During the administration of General Sarmiento the matter 
was again taken into consideration without its leading to any results, 
and it was only during the last year of the presidency of Dr. Avellaneda 
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tbat an Amerioan company volanteered to make a eontiaot to establish 
monthly steamers against a subsidy of $100,000 a year. The executive 
power sent a message to Oongress to this effect, but it was never dis- 
cossed; the actual President, OeneraJ Koca, renewed its request to Oon- 
gress, which is still in abeyance. 

8TBAM-SHIP COXMUKI CATION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Tnuulated from the meauge ot the exeontire i>ower in 1879 to the National Congrees of the Argen- 
tine Bepublic.] 
2b tks konoriible National Congress : 

It was always a persistent design of the public powers of the nation to establish 
the direct navigation between the ports of the Republic and the United States, in 
order to thus complete our system of exterior communication. 

In 1865 the Congress passed a law granting a subsidy for this object. 

The President, Sarmiento, announced in one of his annual messages that this sub- 
tidy would at last be applied, and the actual administration renewed for two years 
this business, asking Congress to augment the subsidy granted, and which had 
proved insufficient, when all was saspended, because the company that has under- 
taken this enterprise could not obtain from the United States Senate the pecuniary 
auxiliary that was Indispensable for its attempt. 

For the first time, after an expectation bo long delayed, a responsible company di- 
rected by the firm that constructs vessels of the best reputation in the United States, 
and it has conditions to realize the communication that has been sought with so 
much reason. 

The executive power considers it useless to dilate on the considerations upon the 
advantages of a direct communication with the most powerful, commercial, and free 
nation that has beet realized the forms of government that we have accepted, follow- 
ing precisely its example. This other market that opens itself is a new interchange 
for the men, the ideas, and the products. 

But the conditions of the enterprise are onerous, and the executive power complies 
with its duty in submitting to the honorable Congress in order that it resolve itself 
upon the subject. 

The enterprise asks 10,000 francs monthly, and the maintaining of this subsidy for 
ten years. After divers conferences with the minister of the interior it has reduced 
its conditions to 100,000 francs per annum, the subsidy lasting seven years. 

The executive power incloses with this message all the antecedent writings of the 

business. 

May Qod guard the honorable Congress of the nation. 

N. Ayellenada. 

B. LORRILLA. 
PROPOSITION OF THE COMPANY. 

The Argentine (Government, in view of the services which this line lends, that wiH 
be the first step in uniting the Republic with the grand North American Continent, 
will pay to Messrs. John Roach &> Son the sum of f8,000 — eight thousand hard dollars, 
gold — for every round voyage for the term of eight years, paid on the return of each 
steamer from the round trip, with a corresponding receipt from the administration of 
poat-offloes on its having duly delivered the mails. 

The steamers will be subject to the laws and ordinances that exist in the Republic 
for steam- packets ; they shall carry the correspondence of the Argentine Republic to 
whatever point at which they touch without any remuneration ; making u roba«e of 
33| per cent, in prices of passage of the immigrants, and 50 pur cent, on the passage 
of eachemploy^ of the Government who can justly show that his voyage is on ac- 
count of the Government. Thuy will also make a rebate of 25 per cent, on whatever 
freight they may carry on behalf of the Government, such as materials of war, etc. 
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MSMAOB OF THS NHWIDKirT. 

Translation from the moMage of the executive i>ower to homoraUe National Congreaa of the Argen- 
tine Bepublic, 1882.] 

To the honorable Congreee of the na ion : 

Our commerce with the United States of North America has taken a favorable dOr 
velopment that it is convenient to encourage by means of the establishment of a reg- 
ular line of communication. 

This necessity has been felt since some time past, and a law of 1865 destined the 
8um of $20,000 (fuertes) to subsidize the first line of steamers that was established 
between the ports of Buenos Ayres and New York. The executive power does not 
believe it necessary to enlarge in considerations upon this subject, that, if promptly 
favored, is bound to influence in a most powerful manner the national commerce. 

The interests of our country will be benefited by a more intimate contact with the 
great producing and manufacturing nation of North America, in whose markets the 
Argentine products will find easy and abundant collocation. 

An enterprise has solicited of the executive power its coueent for a subsidy with 
tBe object of establishing this line of communication, and he remit^s to your honorable 
body the petition presented by it. 

In view of the preceding considerations, the executive power solicits of your hon- 
orable body the sanction of the accompanying prqject. 

May God guard your honorable body. 

KOCA. 

Bernardo de Iriqoten. 

The Senate and House of DeputieSj etc. : 

Article 1. It authorizes the Executive power to grant a sum not exceeding ninety- 
six thousand dollars (fuertes) annually, the subsidy offered by the law of the 18th of 
August of 1865 to a line of steam navigation between the ports of Buenos Ayres and 
New York.' 

Article 2. Communicate, etc. 

IRIOOTBN. 

I am tempted to make some further extracts from the last report of 
Mr. Edward L. Baker, United States consul at Btteuos Ayres, who has 
uo superior in the service and whose dispatches to the Department are 
nneqnaled in their interest and importance. Speaking of the progress 
of the country, he says : 

PEACE AND PROORB8S. 

What greatly adds to the business impulse and spirit of development which now- 
adays more than ever characterizes the people, is the political quiet which pervades 
the country. Revolutions and attempts at revolution are matters of the past. All 
through the extent of the Argentine Republic the guaranties of the constitution now 
have the sanction of the people and the laws are permitted to be peacefully executed. 
Labor is more and more respected and honored, and capital finds ready investment 
with more confidence than ever before. No one any longer thinks of or fears internal 
commotions or civil disturbances. The Argentine citizen*s love of country no longer 
manifests itself by trying to get forcible possession of the Government, but rather by 
seeking to increase the wealth and production of the Republic. 

THE ARGENTINE POPULATION. 

It appears from recent investigations by M. Oalarce, a French writer, 
that there are 257 English houses in the city and 402 German. The 
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English capital employed aggregates. $121,95)2,000, the Oerman $16,< 
610,670. The Italiaus oatuumber all other foreign natioualities, even 
surpassiDg the Argentines themselves. The following figures show it : 
There are 7,729 Italian firms doing business, with a capital of $150,- 
684,730; Argentine, 1,357 firms, with $241, 766,550 capital. 

As traders and merchants the Spanish far outnumber the French, the 
Spanish numbering 2,223, with $74,031,930 capital ; the French 1,870. 
with a capital of $32,840,640. The French monopolize the caf6s and 
bazars; the Spanish the more substantial grocery and general supply 
trade. Jewish merchants are almost unknown here. United States 
investment in trade figures very low indeed, amounting in all to but 
26 business places, with a capital reckoned at $2,189,900. 

In capital the Argentines stand foremost, the Italians next, and the 
English third ; but as regards numbers the Italians are first, Spanish 
second, French third, Argentines fourth, Germans fifth, and the En- 
glish sixth. So it appears, while the English stand sixth in number 
they stand third on the list of capitalists. The Germans not only out- 
number the English, but with much less capital transact far greater 
business. Mr. Galarce accounts for this result quite sensibly — that the 
Germans act on their own volition according to emergencies, while 
English enterprise is conducted more cautiously by trading syndicates 
abroad, chiefly located at Manchester and Liverpool. The Germans are 
driving the English steadily and surely ; they feel it themselves and 
realize they must go or change their tactics. Our traders, more ener- 
getic, less timid, and thoroughly progressive, could hold the Germans 
in check, but the English are too conservative in their present mood to 
go through the struggle successfully. 

THE ENORMOUS IMMIGBATION. 

In a recent dispatch to the Department of State, Mr. Hanna, the 
United States minister at Buenos Ayres, said: 

The immigration fVom European countries to these shores, hitherto chiefly Italian, 
Spanish, and French, is now rapidly setting in from other qnarters^England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Holland, and Germany. It is marvelous, indeed, in what great num- 
bers they are arriving. This element of new-comers will work a great change in 
agricnltnral development. 

All this immigration is assisted by the Qovernment by payment of the passage of 
the immigrants. In this way they are easily persuaded to leave the overdone Old 
World for the brilliant outlook of New. The amount the Argentine Government 
paid last month for immigrants' passage is reckoned at $500,000. This, kept up 
throughout the year, would reach $6,000,000. Already this vast influx is beginning 
to tell on the volume of grain exports. Last year the country shipped 445,000 tons 
of corn; this year it will go above 2,000,000 tons. In addition to the vast sum paid 
out by the Government in the encouragement of immigration there is another great 
ootlay. The Grovernment lauds the immigrant, keeps him and his family some days 
at the Immigrants' Hotel, pays his passage in river steamers and on railroad trains to 
re*eh the colonies orjoin the farms or e^taucias where employment has been secured 
for him. This probably costs the Government fully as much more as the cost of the 
oeeao iMisaage, say $12,000,000 in all, paid in encouragement of immigration in one 
year alone. 
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In the Ta«t fleet of merchant ships and great steamers eoming here to trade from 
every Earopeao port the United States flag is rarely seen, bat it is hoped and be- 
lieved that the policy of the new administration on the snbject of an enconraged 
steam navigation between the United States and the South American ports will sno- 
ceesfally solve this embarrassment. 

POPULATION OP BUENOS ATBES. 

The population of Buenos Ayres on the 15th day of September, 1887| 
when the census was taken, reached 433,375, and the growth since has 
been greater than before. 

The growth of population and trade is shown by the increased busi- 
ness transacted by the postal service, the increase in letters during 
the last five years being more than 92 per cent., in printed matter over 
151 per cent., and iu telegrams about 60 per cent. In 1884 17,427,431 
letters passed through the Argentine po8^office, and in 1888 the total 
was 33,554,841. In 1884 10,625,218 packages of printed matter passed 
through the post-office, and in 1888 27,974,099 packages. 

THE RAILWAY SERVICE. 

The statistics of the railway service show a similar increase. In 
1878 the railway systems traveled 2,261 kilometers, and in 1887 it 
reached 7,415 kilometers. In 1878 the number of passengers carried 
was 2,644,022, and in 1887 8,229,150. In 1878 31,823 tons of merchan- 
dise was carried, and in 1887 3,732,709 tons. 

There continues to be a great movement through the Argentine Be- 
pnblic in the construction of railways. So great are the number of 
new concessions granted by the national Congress and by the different 
provincial legislatures, that I find it impossible to name them all. Up 
to the meeting of the last Congress there were national concessions for 
several different lines, of which thirteen enjoy the guaranty of the gov- 
ernment. These guarantied lines represent a total length of 7,961 kil- 
ometers (4,975 miles), and the aggregate length of the other lines 1,272 
kilometers (705 miles), making a total of 5,770 miles. 

The last session of the Argentine Congress, in response to the recom- 
mendations of the President, made a very firm stand against the grant- 
ing of any more charters or concessions with government guaranties; 
and the fact that numerous applications were made for new lines with- 
out such guaranties shows that the condition of the country is now so 
promising, that capital is ready to embark in such enterprises without 
government aid. 

THE BANKS OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

A dispatch, dated the 2Gth January last, has been published from Mr. 
G. Jenner, Her Majesty's charge d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, inclosing 
a translated abstract of an article which ap|)eared in the fiuenos Ayres 
HandelsZeitung, giving a brief account of the banking and other 
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flBMeial oompanies at work in the Argentine Bepnblic. The following 
is a ccypy of the translation in qnestion : 

The folio wiDg is a list of the national and provincial banlcs of the Argentine Repab- 
He, with the anthorized, bnt not the paid-np, capitals, as the latter can not as yet be 
■■Bcrtnined with complete accuracy. The majority of these banks, as is already 
knowoy are of quite recent fonndation, haviog sprung into existence in accordance 
with the provisions of the free-banking act of 1887. Under that act large additions 
have been made within the last few months to the capital of all those already in 
existence. In the case of the national bank, the central government is a large share- 
holder, and most of the provincial governments hold a considerable number of shares 
in the bank of their respective provinces : 

Capital (paper dollars). 

Ftovinoial Bank of Buenos Ay res 50,000,000 

National Bank 43,273,400 

F^wvincial Bank of Cordova 25,000,000 

Ftovinoial Bank of Santa F6 « 20,000,000 

Ftovincial Bank of Salta 10,000,000 

Ftovinciai Bank of Entre Bios 9,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Tucuman 6,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Santiago del Estero 6,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Mendoza 5,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Catamaroa 5,000,000 

Provincial Bank of Corrientes 5,000,000 

P6vinoial Bankof La Bioja 4,000,000 

Provincial Bank of San Juan 3,000,000 

Provincial Bank of San Luis 2,500,000 

Total 193,773,400 

Next to the State banks are to be considered the joint-stock banks, which are di- 
vided into two classes ; first, those whose nominal capital is in gold, as below : 

Capital (icold dollan). 

London and Biver Plate Bank 10,080,000 

Santa F6 Territorial and Agricultural Bank 10,000,000 

River Plate Society of Bills, Loans, and Agency 6,300.000 

English Bank of the Biver Plate 5,040,000 

English Bank of Bio de Janeiro 5,040,000 

French Bank of the Biver Plate 3,000,000 

Bank of Italy and the Biver Plate 3,050,000 

German Transatlantic Bank 1,250,000 

Total 43,760,000 

Andy secondly, the far more numerous class, mostly of recent establishment, whose 
nominal capital is computed in paper dollars as follows : 

Capital (paper doOan). 

The River Plate Agricultural and Commercial Bank 20, 000, 000 

Building Bank of River Plate 20, COO, 000 

Mortgage Bank of the Capital 20,000,000 

South American Bank 10,000,000 

Stock Exchange Bank 10,000,000 

Territorial Bank of La Plata 10,000,000 

Mereantile Bank of La Plato 8,000,000 

Aigentine Colonisation Bank 8,000,000 

Bnk of Spain and Bosario de Sante F6 6,000,000 

1(S2a 6 
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Capital (paper dollan). 

New Italian Bank of River Plate 5,000,000 

National Colonization Bank 5,000,000 

Commercial Bank of La Plata 5.000,000 

Industrial and Commercial Bank 5,000,000 

Commercial Bank 3,000,000 

Spannish Bank of the River Plate 3,000,000 

Bank of Bneoos Ayres 3,000,000 

Building Bank of Cordova 3,000,000 

Industrial and Building Bank 3,000,000 

Real Property Bank 2,000,000 

Popular Colonization Bank 2,000,000 

Argentine Bank 1,085,000 

Bank of Recoveries and Loans 1, 000, 000 

BuQding Bank of Santa F6 1,000,000 

Discount Bank 1,000,000 

National Credit Biink 1,000,000 

Total 161,085,000 

TOTAL BANKING CAPITAL. 

The Joint capital of the banking institutions of the Argentine Republic, therefore, 
amounts to about 420,000,000 paper dollars (or about £56,000,000), viz : 

Dollan. 

State banks 193,773,400 

Private banks (with gold capital) 65,000,000 

Private banks (with paper capital) 161, 085, 000 

• Total 419,858,400 

If we put the average net return of these establishments at only 12 per cent, the 
amount of annual profits would be about 50,000,000 paper dollars (about £6,660,000). 
The foregoing figures are, moreover, constantly subject to increase, not only owing 
to the foundation of new companies, but also to the development of the existing in- 
stitutions. 

THE OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 

There is do mao Id the Uoitecl States more familiar with the Argeu- 
tioe Republic, its conditions, and its commerce, than Mr. William H. 
T. Hughes, of the firm of James B. Ward & Co., i^ew York City, and 
he, in reply to a series of inquiries addressed to him, writes as follows: 

New York, Seplember 1*2, 18S9. 
My Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of the 29th of July last, which I must apol- 
ogize for not answering before, I would repeat what I verbally said to you some time 
since, that, as regards Brazil, our mutual friend, Mr. Charles R. Flint, is much better 
able to give yon information than I am. As to the Argentine Republic, I had in- 
tended to answer your letter more fully than I shall be able to, but, owing to press 
of business, it has been impossible for me to give it the required time. 

OUR EXPORTS TO BUENOS ATRE8. 

In reply to your first question, I would say that the exports from the United States 
to the Argentine Republic consist of all classes of agricultural implements, nil kinds 
of hardware, lumber in every sense of the word, white pine, pitch pine, oak, ash, wal- 
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nnt, and sproce, petroleum iu all its prodacts, roBln, lard, starch, cotton dnck, and ' 
dry goods generally to a smaller extent, canned goods of every description, and a list 
of smaller commodities altogether too numeroas to mention. These goods are produced 
all over this country, and, of late years, there has been included in the exports of 
lumber quite a quantity of Oregon pine, which seems to be growing in favor, as the 
exports of the same are increasing. The agricultural implements, snoh as mowers, 
reapers, plows, etc., are largely manufactured in the West and Northwest, and much 
of the lumber exported also comes ftom these regions. A large part of the white pine 
that is shipped from ports in the United States to those of Uruguay and the Argentine 
Republic is really the product of Canada. 

In answer to your seoond question, I would say that there has been a marked in- 
crease in oar commerce with the Argentine Republic and Uruguay in so far as ex- 
ports are oonoemed, and the Increase in the last few years has been largely in the 
variety of articles exported. The reason for this increase I would ascribe in a great 
measure — beyond the natural one of the increase of population of those countries, 
which you are well aware has been very considerable — to a somewhat better dispo- 
sition on the part of our manufacturers tp adapt themselves to the wants and re- 
quirements of our foreign trade ; and what is most needed to increase this business 
is that our manufacturing interest should learn that it is absolutely necessary that 
they should make the goods as our customers want them, and not endeavor to make 
our customers adapt themselves to the goods. 

In answer to your third question, I would say that all our imports from the Argen- 
tine Republic and Uruguay, with very few exceptions, so few that they are hardly 
worth attention, came in foreign sailing vessels, principally English, and they are 
paid for with credits on London. As to the percentage that comes on American ships, 
1 have not the figures before me to give them exactly, but from a general knowledge 
of the business, I should say not one-quarter. 

THE MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

« 

In answer to your fourth question, I would say that the exports of the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay go almost entirely in sailing vessels, the proportion of Ameri- 
can to foreign ships being about the same as given iu my previous answer. The pro- 
portion of our exports carried on steam-ships, until within a few months, is absolutely 
none. Within the last few months I have made an attempt to work up a steam-ship 
business, but have been oblij^ed to do it entirely with English tramps, there being no 
regular line whatsoever. A great many goods, especially of the more expensive cla^s, 
such as dry goods and the like, are sent to Uruguay and the Argentine Republic by 
way of Europe, the English, French, and German lines all issuing through bills of 
lading, via Europe, at a very slight advance in rates from what is charged from here 
by any steamer going direct. All the principal lines running from Europe to Uruguay 
and the Argentine Republic, many of which touch at Brazil on the way up, are sub- 
sidized by the respective Governments. 

A line of very fast steamera has lately been started from Gbuoa, subsidized by the 
Italian Government. 

THE QUESTION OF PRICES. 

In answer to your fifth question, I weuld say that as far as a comparison of the 
prices of the principal articles exported from the United States to Uruguay and the 
Argentine Republic is concerned, our goods, especially when quality is taken into 
consideration, are cheaper than those exxH>rted from Europe of a like character. One 
great diflSculty is to get our manufacturers in many lines to make cheap enough 
goods for the requirements of the trade. The merchants of Uruguay and the Argen- 
tine Republic can, as a rule, buy manufactured articles as cheaply in the United States 
as they can in Europe, but 'they can not obtain the credit that they can in Enrope, 
«od as we have no direct banking facilities, our maQafacturers and gofumissioa mer- 
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chants here can not do as well for them in the way of time as their opponents in En- 
rope. Any shipper of standing in Entope can ship his goods and go with his hill of 
lading to any of the many banking establishments doing that business and get his 
draft against the receiver cashed without any difficulty, whether it be drawn at 
sixty or ninety days, or six months. 

In answer to your question as to what extent do the manufacturers of the United 
States produce articles especially adapted to the trade, I would add to my previous 
remarks that may apply to the question that they do not make them to the extent 
that they might, the reason being, as I have stated before, that they wish the people 
of the countries south of us to adapt themselves to what they make, rather than to 
make their goods adapted to the wants of these people, and here is where our Spanish- 
American commeroial union, about which you know, will do a great work, if it can 
succeed in educating the American manufacturer as to the wants of our southern 
neighbors. 

RxciPROcmr treatisb. 

In answer to your sixth question, I wouM say that I am not snre as to the tariff on 
breadstuffs and provisions of the Argentine Republic or Urugnay, as they are so 
seldom shipped from here that I have not paid any great attention to the matter. As 
a rule, the duty in both these countries is high, the free trade monomaniac not hav- 
ing been able to get in his work, and the people generally being believers in proteo- 
tion. Refined petroleum pays a duty of about $1.10 per case of 10 gallons ; white 
pine about $3 per 1,000 feet, reduced to onr money ; hard wood pays from $12 to tl3 
per 1,000. 

I fully believe that reciprocity treaties could be negotiated with all the Sonth 
American countries if the proper means are taken to do so, and that we could there- 
by bring up the raw material produced in those countries and re-export them in 
manufactured goods. I do not kuow of the Argentine Republic or Uruguay having 
any treaty which would prohibit them from discriminating in favor of the United 
States, and, if we would only go half-way and extend the hand of friendship to them 
by opening up communication with them and letting them believe that we desire to 
treat with them, they would be only too delighted to extend their business relations 
with US. 

If the duty were taken off, say, our staple products, such as i>etroleum, Inmber, and 
the like, in Argentine Republic, it would result in a large increase of the business, 
and the only way, in my opinion, to bring this al>out is by reciprocity treaties, and 
the establishment of direct, rapid, and frequent communication by steam. 

THE LUMBER TRADE. 

In answer to your seventh question, I would say that the exports of lumber from 
the United States to the river Plate territory reach very close to 150,000,000 feet per 
annum, say about 60,000,000 feet of white pine, a like quantity of pitch pine, about 
40,000,000 feet of spruce, and about 5,000,000 feet of hard woods of other kinds. In 
so far as the other lumber-producing nations are concerned, we have very little com- 
petition waged against us, the principal one being the exports of Baltic pine, which 
is a species of sprnce. The exporters in those countries do not enjoy any special ad- 
vantages over ns. 

The eighth question that yon ask me can be better answered by some of the dele- 
gates which yon will have at your conference than I oan answer it. 

If a common coin, be it gold or silver, would be adopted that would cireulate any- 
where on this continent, I am satisfied that it would be a great assistance to com- 
Bieroe. 

In answer to yonr ninth question, I would say, in so far as the Argentine Republic 
and Urogaay are concerned, their customs regulations and methods of appraisement 
anTMj timple and fair, and there is no system of finet or penaltiea in their porta 
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lluit are not met with eTerjwherey their Ooveniments, as a role, doing eyerything in 
their power to avoid any complications or unfHendly acts to foreign vessels visiting 
tliaur ports. 

TRAMSPOSTATIOK XJKS6 THS llBflT CONDITION. 

As regards my opinion generally, which yon ask, I would say that if yonr coming 
eongresa will simply show to the nations represented there that this Gk>vemmeut, or 
our people, desire to extend their relations, any or all of these Governments will only 
be too glad to take any action in their power which will bring about such a result ; 
bat nnless some action is taken by your congress which will lead to the bringing 
about of the necessary steam communication between these ports and ours, it is abso- 
ntely useless to think of extending our business in any way near the proportion that 
it can be extended. 

Take as an example our business with Mexico. Since the establishment of the 
railroads and regular rapid steam -ship communication, it has been steadily increasing. 
One great advantage that the Germans, Euglish, and Frtsuch have over us m those 
oountries, and it* is no small one, is that they send t heir sons and establish them in 
these countries. It is only natural that a merchant in a foreign country should pre- 
fer to import the products of his native land to those of a foreign country. 

Tour trip through South A.merica, a few years ago, will have shown you very plainly 
how rare it is to find an American house in any of the cities of South America of any 
prominence or standing. 

Another very important point in the dev elopment of our trade is that our consular 
and diplomatic service in all these ports of South America should be greatly improved ; 
and if these people are to Judge of us by the representatives that we have heretofore 
sent them they most certainly think that we are not a desirable people to deal with. 

A BBTTER ikCQUAINTANCS NSCES8ART. 

I believe that, were a regular line of first-class steam-ships started to ply between 
New York and Uruguay and the Argentine Bepublic, within five years our business 
with these countries would very nearly have doubled ; and if we could negotiate rec- 
iprocity treaties with them, whereby their wool would be admitted free to this coun- 
try in exchange for the admission of our staple articles and manufactures free at their 
ports, I believe that it would quadruple in the same time. An experience of over 
twenty years in New York as a commission merchant doing business with these coun- 
tries, has proven to me that the way to increase our busiuess is to get those people to 
visit us. I have never known a single instance where one of their merchants with 
whom I have been doing business has come on here wherethe business with that firm 
has not increased in a marked manner. As we are to-day situated, they can not come 
here, exceptat considerable inconvenience, coming around by way of £urope, and mak- 
ing the tHp a long and tedious one ; whereas, if we had direct rapid steam communica- 
tion, we would turn the line of travel from these ports of Europe to ourselves, and it 
would result in an immense benefit to our commercial relations. 

Again apologizing for not having answered your letter before, aud regretting that 
I am not able to do it at the length I should have wished, and with my heartiest 
wishes for the success of your congress and the enlargement of our trade with the 
countries south of us, believe me, my dear sir, very sincerely, yours, 

William H. T. Hughes. 

William E. Curtis, 

Special Agent, Department of State, Waehingtanf D, C, 
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OBSEBYATIONS OP AN ARGENTINE/ 

Senor Adolfo O. Oalvo, consal-general of the Argentine Bepablic 
at Kew York, in a recent interview with a reporter of '' export and 
finance, " said : 

So far as the Argentine Bepablic is ooncerned, there is a brisk and lively denumd 
for American manufactures, and this demand is yearly increasing. The demand con- 
sists chiefly for agricultural implements, and It is safe to say that the United States 
can not ship into the Argentine Bepablic more of this class of machinery than there 
will be found a brisk demand for. Want of direct communication, as has been pointed 
out by your paper, is a great drawback to the development of this trade, and in fact 
of any extensive trade between the Argentine Bepublic and the United States. To 
get direct communication, we are obliged to ship goods from here by a sailing line 
owned by Norton &, Co., except when an old tramp steamer comes along and can be 
chartered. We ship considerably by the Uuited States and Brazil Steam-ship Com- 
pany to Bio, but, of course, you know that is not direct communication, as the goods 
have to be transshipped at Bio on to English, French, or Qerman steamers that con- 
nect with the Argentine Bepublic. Sometimes we ship goods to Liverpool or to Ham- 
burg from New York and reach our country with American goods in that roundabont 
way. 

THB QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION. 

It is not the fault of the Argentine Bepablic that direct communication with the 
port of New York does not exist. Our Government agreed to subsidize the Houston 
Line from this port to Buenos Ayres, giving it a gross sum of $100,000 and 5 per cent, 
on the capital invested in the hue for a term of years. The only provision made was 
that the United States should give an equal amount of mouey to start the line. Our 
Congress voted this mouey in 1887, but the United States would give nothing, and so 
the project of a direct line fell to the ground. The agreement was, so far as our 
Government was concerned, that the line should have at least four vessels of over 
4,000 tons register, and that they should carry a number of young lads as naval 
cadets, sail under the Argentine flag, and h«ve a speed of not less than 16 knots an 
hour. 

This project of course is now at an end, but we have a contract with a Mr. Vasquez, 
who represents ao American syndicate, to establish a line between ns and Bordeaux, 
France, the vessels of which will be subsidized by the Argentine Government, will 
sail under its flag, be capable of being converted Into war cruisers at a short notice, 
and will have a speed of not less than 20 knots an hour. 

RECIPROCITY TRSATIS8. 

As to the matter of reciprocity, it is one that coocerns the Argentine Bepublic very 
seriously. We want the United States to take its present heavy tariff duties off of our 
wool. We think this is only Just to us in view of the fact that wool-growing is one 
of our most important industries. Why, Buenos Ayres alone has 100,000,000 sheep, 
and from that fact yon can Judge how very important this matter is to us if we are to 
find an export marlcet in the United States. 

Outside of agricultural implements, there is a class of goods manufactured in the 
United States that is absolutely at a preminm in South America. I allude to your 
furniture. In design, in workmanship, and in finish, it is perfectly unique, and far 
surpasses anything that is imported from Europe. It can not be equaled. Among 
other manufactures, as you can see by the manifests I have here, there is a pretty 
good trade in electrical inachinery and appliances, hardware, stationery, and notions, 
between the Uuited States and the Argentine Bepublic. 

American goods are not too good for the Argentine market, becanse the people of 
the Argentine Bepublic, like the people of the United States, are rich, and want to 
get good things, even though they have to pay good prices for them. 
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ENORMOUS IMCKBASB IN WEALTH. 

The extraordinary iooroaae in the wealth of the people of the Argentine Republic 
ean hardly be estimated by outsiders, but two personal examples will give you an 
idea of the boom that Republic is enjoying. Three years ago, when I was in Buenos 
AyreSy I paid a man for taking care of my horse the sum of 4^ ft month. Three 
months ago I met that man in Paris, taking in the Exposition, and worth $300,000. 
You ask me how he made the money f Simply by speculating in. real estate. A young 
man whom I knew at the same time as a clerk in a bank was pointed out to me on 
the streets of Buenos Ayres as a millionaire. ''No,'' I said, *' he is not a millionaire, 
he is only a bank clerk.'' The reply was, " It is easy to see you have not been here 
for the last few years, or you would know he is now a capitalist, and worth a good 
deal over a million dollars." He made this money, too, in real estate specnlation. 
That real estate specnlaticn is a pretty good thing in the Argentine Republic you can 
see at a glance when you reflect that the monthly immigration into the country is 
from fifteen to twenty thousand, and that from January the Ist to June Ist of the 
present year 156,000 people have been landed on our shores. 

In regard to the question of subsidies, I am thoroughly in accord with the views of 
your paper. No direct line between the United States and the Argentine Republic 
could pay expenses until at least three or four years after it had been established. 
Therefore I consider that it would be only right and proper for your Government to 
liberally subsidize steam lines to South American ports, reserving to itself the right 
of withdrawing such subsidies or reducing them when the lines became profitable to 
the companies running them. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

I oonsider that the approaching Pan-American Conference will be of the greatest 
advantage to all the Spanish speaking peoples of South America. I regret to see 
that a few papers published in the Spanish language in this city, and in other parts 
of the United States, are trying to belittle the work which the Conference is designed 
to accomplish. It is well, however, that the American people should nnderstand that 
these papers do not represent the feelings of the Spanish- American people. These 
papers are Spanish. They are not American. And it would be asabsurd for us to think 
that they would approve of a movement designed to create a strong fraternal feeling 
and an increased commercial intercourse among the peoples living on this continent 
of America as it would be to dream that England would hail with Joy the supremacy 
of the United States once more upon the ocean. Just as the people of England will 
never really forgive the people of the United States for winning their independence 
from her, neither will Spain ever forgive the Spanish- American peoples for winning 
their independence in the same manner. If you want to understand the true senti- 
ments of the Spanish- American peoples as regards the Congress, you must road our 
own papers and not the papers published in the interest of the Spanish Government. 
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THE COMMERCE OP URUGUAY. 



The total commerce of Uraguay daring the calendar year of 1888 
waa* $57,485,702, of which f 29,477,448 were imports and $28,008,254 
were exports. The commerce of Uraguay, like that of other Soath 
American couutriesy is expanding rapidly, as Uie following table will 
show: 



Year. 



1864 
1870 
1874 



TotaL 



$14,716,878 
27:782.383 
82,4ae»456 



1880 
1884 
1888 



TofaL 



$311,231,000 
6!,04&.257 
67,486^702 



The exports of TTrngoay are entirely raw products, with the exception 
of cured beef. The imports are exclusively manufactured merchandise 
and the increasing consumption of the people is shown by the rapid 
increase during the last twenty-five years. In 1864 the imports were 
but $8,384,167 ; in 1874 they had increased to $17,181,672, in 1884 to 
$25,414,238, and in 1888 to $29,477,448. 

In proportion to its population Uruguay has a larger foreign com- 
merce than any other nation on the globe. 

BESOUBCES OF THE BEPUBLIC. 

Its resources are enormous. There is no other country more produc- 
tive, and in none can a greater amount of profit be derived from the 
same amount of capital and labor. The country is a rolliug prairie, the 
soil a black loam, the landscape is nearly treeless, except where groves 
and orchards have been planted, and it resembles the fertile sections 
of Indian Territory or southern Kansas. 

The wealth of the country is almost entirely in wool, hides, and the 
various parts of the beef, reduced to the most condensed form. Fray- 
bentos, on the Uruguay Biver, a port admitting ocean steamers, is the 
site of one of the largest slaughtering establishments in the world, the 
Liebig Extract of Beef Company, an English corporation with $2,500,000 
capital, which has been doing business there for twenty-five years, and 
declaring an average dividend of 20 per cent, annually. 
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The Bheep industry of TTraguay is do less important than the cattlei 
and the largest article of export is wool. The most of it is sent to 
France and Belgium, but a considerable quantity comes to the United 
States. 

THE DfPOBTS OF URUGUAY. 

The imports of Uruguay are furnished mostly by England, Germany, 
and France ; England having the lion's share. Of the articles imported 
into the country cotton goods and other wearing apparel stands first, 
wines and provisions second, and the manufactures of iron and steel 
third ; but being a country without manufactures the people are com- 
pelled to import every little article that enters into their daily life. 

All that has been said concerning the steam-ship question in the chap- 
ter devoted to the Argentine Republic may be applied to Uruguay, for 
her capital and principal seaport stau ds immediately opposite Buenos 
Ayres, across the Bio de la Plata, about the same distance as Cleve- 
land from Detroit. The trade relations between the two cities are very 
close, and all the steam-ships for Buenos Ayres stop at Montevideo both 
coming in and going out of the Bio de la Plata. 

The Government of Uruguay would willingly enter into a commercial 
treaty with the United States provided her wools could be admitted 
free into this country, and during the visit of the South American Oom- 
sion to Montevideo in 1885 the President of that Uepublic assured it that 
he would gladly join in any arrangement with the other South Ameri- 
can nations that would result in the issue of an international coin. 

NO OBSTAOLE BUT LAOK OF TBANSPOBTATION. 

There are no obstacles in the way of our commerce with Uruguay 
except the lack of steam-^hip communication and the absence of bank- 
ing facilities. American goods are popular there as in other countries. 
The people are highly educated, refined in their tastes, and extravagant 
in their expenditures. The cost of living is less than in almost any 
other country, while the profit of labor is greater, and therefore the 
I)eople are enabled to spend more than the ordinary proportion of their 
incomes for articles of comfort and luxury. 

Sefior Don Jos^ Marti, consul-general of Uruguay at New York, in a 
recent interview with a reporter of Export and Finance, said : 

OUR WANT OF FAITH IN THE PEOPLE. 

In my opinioD, the reason why trade is not larger between the United States and 
the Bepublios of South and Central America* is that American merchants have shown 
a want of faith in our people that is not displayed by those of either England, Ger- 
many, or France. The Spanish- Americans are a highly sensitive people. Nothing 
can alienate them more than to make them feel that you believe that they can not be 
tally trusted in every particular. Amerioan merchants have failed to recognize this 
quality of the Spanish-American race. The truth is they have been so ill instructed 
thai they have imagined that we all are semi-barbarians, a mixture of Spanish, Indian, 
and even negro blood. They have done nothing, or next to nothing, to develop the 
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reaourced of auy oue of the South Amerioan ooantries. On the other hand, England, 
Germany, and France haye-poored their capital into every country of South and Cen- 
tral America. Thoy have lent ue large sums of money ; they have developed our re- 
sources, and they seem to be only too anxious to find any and every opportunity to 
engage in new industrial projects. The South American people are not ungrateful, 
and years of experience have taught them to fear nothing firom the European countries 
and to be grateful for many advantages they enjoy by their intercourse with. them. 

POPULARITY OF AMERICAN OOOI>S. 

As a matter of fact, however, so far as sentiment is concerned, all the Bepnblics of 
South America look on the United States as being their friend, and this country has 
been alluded to proverbially as the ** Mother of Republics." This sentiment would 
induce a large increase of trade if the United States was in a position to afford the 
same facilities to South American buyers as are afforded by European countries. Of 
course, sentiment will not make a man buy inferior goods at a higher price when bo 
can get better goods at a lower price. It would be absurd to expect this. 

Now, as to the means to be taken to improve trade relations with South America 
and Mexico, I would say that certainly direct communication by steam-ship lines is 
highly desirable, and that tlio policy pursued by England and other ooantries in 
this regard will have to be followed in order to place goods from the United States 
as cheaply in the foreign market as those of European countries. We must do some- 
thing on the lines which have built up the trade of Europe with South America in 
order to become an active competitor. 

THB QUESTION OF RECIFROCITT. 

As to this question of reciprocity, it is one which no doubt will be carefully con- 
sidered in the coming Congress. I think that it should be based on trade already 
existing and not on political considerations. What I mean is, that politics, or even 
the suspicion of politics, should not be allowed to enter into the discussions of the 
Congress or any action which might be subsequently taken by treaty growing out of 
its deliberations. It has annoyed me very much to observe that some papers and a 
few individuals have been endeavoring to alarm the South American Republics with 
the idea that the United States is trying to compel them to trade with this country, 
as being their natural market to buy in, and with alluding more or less vagaely to 
some occult designs in trade by the United States against their commercial independ- 
ence. This is altogether wrong, and the only effect it can have, if it should become 
generally believed in by the South Americans, wonld be to destroy the sympathy for 
the United States that I previously spoke of, and if such a change was brought about 
there would be no hope of an increased commerce. 

INCREASING TRADE WITH THB UNITED STATES. 

As regards the trade of Uruguay and the United States, it has been growing greatly 
within the past few months. A large quantity of wheat and flour has been shipped 
firom here to Uruguay, due to a failure of the crop in that country. There has been 
a revival in the trade also of agricultural implements. It is a fault among American 
exporters that they have a tendency to overflow the market. Two years ago they 
sent down a large stock of these agricultural implements to Uruguay, and it is only 
now that that stock had to be replenished. There has also been a considerable trade 
in lumber, hardware, and patent medicines. A beginning has been made in export- 
ing American beer into Uruguay, but the quantity shipped has not been large, and 
in flAct it is only an experiment. 

I will add in regard to the long credits given by European merchants that they are 
nol given to every one, but are the outcome of a sure knowledge of the people they 
•n trading with, for in some republics a man's credit is better than in others. The 
EiglHk have made a special study of the credit system in South America, and they 
* £»w mistakes. 
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THE COMMERCE OF PARAGUAY. 



The trade of Paraguay, necessarily passing through the ports of 
Uruguay to the Argentine Republic, is almost entirely included in the 
statistics of the two latter countries. There is a small direct trade, 
which, during the calendar year of 1888, amounted to $5,878,366, show- 
ing an increase over 1887 of $1,430,640. The value of the imports in 
1888 was $3,289,757, and the exports were $2,588,608. 

These figures show progress and prosperity. Kot long ago the little 
republic of Paraguay was almost entirely devastated by a war, and the 
population was nearly exterminated. In fact, the most reliable statisti- 
cians assert that there were less than twenty thousand men in all the 
country at the end of the struggle, which was carried on for nine years 
against overwhelming odds to sustain the despotism of the most cruel 
and intolerant tyrant of modern history. 

SIGNS OF A BBVIVAL OF INDUSTRY. 

But it appears from a recent message of the President that the coun- 
try is making considerable progress. Immigrants are coming in, capi- 
tal and labor each find employment, and under the encouragement of 
the Gk)vernmeut every possible efifort is being made to develop its won- 
derful resources. The public lands and those which were left ownerless 
by the extermination of the inhabitants have passed into the hands of 
an English syndicate, who hold the bonds of the country. This syndi- 
cate is doing much towards colonizing the country, and in a few years 
Paraguay will doubtless be resettled and resume her place among the 
prosperous nations of America. 

THE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The exports of the country are mostly hides and yerbe mat6, or '' Jes- 
uit's tea." But some sugar and tobacco are being grown, and the timber 
resources of the country will soon be developed by the introduction of 
steam saw-mills. The imports are mostly cotton goods, wines, jewelry, 
furniture, and articles of household use. 
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THE COMMERCE OP BRAZIL. 



The foreign trade of Brazil in 1887 amoanted to $212,816,250 and in 
1888 to t'237,000,000, the imports being $122,000,000 and the exports 
$115,000,000. The large excess of imports was dae to the shipments 
of coin from England and heavy cargoes of railway supplies for inter- 
nal improvements. 

Of the export trade the United States has altogether the largest 
share, taking nearly one-half the total, in the form of coffee, sugar, 
hides, and rubber, while the remainder is divided between France and 
England, and a few million dollars' worth of raw material go to Spain 
and Germany. 

Of the import trade England enjoys about one-half, while the rest is 
divided between France, Germany, and Spain, with a few million from 
the dnited States. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Without including the imports of coin the commerce of Brazil in mer- 
chandise is divided about as follows : 



Coantried. 



BnglMid 

France 

OiTfoany — 

Spain 

United States 



Imports ffom 
Brasil. 



1^8, 177, 259 

22,538,478 

7,2e0,r22 

5. 680, 821 

53,710,284 



£xiN>rl8 to 
BraiiL 



$30,654,720 

21,112,617 

13,321,412 

8,316,811 

7,063,802 



A COMMERCIAL PHENOMENON. 

This, as will be noticed, is a most remarkable commercial phenomenon. 
The consumers of raw products in the United States furnish one-half 
the money the consumers of manufactured merchandise in Brazil ex- 
pend in Europe. But it is easily explained. Trade follows transpor- 
tation. There are 6ve steamship lines making regular voyages and a 
large number of ^' tramps" making irregular voyages from Brazil to the 
United States and bringing us her coffee, sugar, rubber, and hides. 
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while there is ooly one line of steamers, and that sending a ship only 
once a month, from the United States to Brazil. 

HOW IT IS oahbied on. 

The exi)orts from Brazil to the United States in 1888 were brought 
in 71 American vessels of 57,808 tons and 497 foreign vessels of 331,985 
tons. 

Our exports to Brazil were sent in 75 American vessels of 03,581 
tons and 151 foreign vessels of 83,728 tons. Most of the foreign vessels 
were small sailing craft and partially loaded. 

Of oar imports from Brazil $43,018,788 were brought in foreign ves- 
sels and $10,691,446 in American vessels, while nearly all our exports 
to Brazil were carried in American vessels. 

THE TBIANGULAB VOYAGES. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of an extended trade in 
Soath America, particularly in Brazil and the valley of the Bio de la 
Plata, is the system of triangular voyages made by English and Ger- 
man ships. The Liverpool, Brazil and Biver Plate Steam Navigation 
Company is a good illustration. 

This companyhasalarge number of fine steamers which sail every week 
from Liverpool and Antwerp. They proceed to Brazil and the Biver 
Plate and discharge their cargoes of European manufactures. These 
steamers take coffee, etc., and other Brazilian produce direct from San- 
tos, Bio, and Bahia to the United States, where they load again for Eng- 
land or Antwerp, taking cargo for Brazil and Biver Plate, via England. 
This company is notorious for their discrimination in rates of freight in 
favor of certain shippers, and is thus enabled to underbid an American 
ship in carrying Brazilian products to the United States. The steamers 
also have liberal mail pay from England and Belgium. 

There are several other companies engaged in the same trade and it 
is impossible for American ships to compete with them. It is this sys- 
tem of triangular voyages which causes the great difference between 
our exports to and our imports from Brazil. These steamers arrive 
every week at New York with the raw products of Brazil, but never 
carry any merchandise the other way. At least eight steamers come 
from Bio de Janeiro to New York for every one that sails irom New York 
'to 'Bio de Janeiro. 
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WHAT UUB FOU.T HAS QOBT. 
This sort of thing has been going on for a ceotary, and the I 
of trade has beeu piling op all the time. The following statement shows 
the result for thirty years: 



Trar, 


Importi from 
Bnuil. 
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Import, from 
Bt«il. 
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SOME STUPENDOUS PIGUSBS. 

' This table shows that during the past thirty years we have paid Bra- 
zil in cash over and above the valae of what we have furoished her in 
merchandise the coormous sum of (798,510,000, and every cent of it has 
gone into the i>ocket8 of the British merchants and maaafactarers. Kor 
is this all. During all this time we have paid the owners of English 
ships for the transportation of this produce, have paid interest to her 
bankers who have advanced the money, and exchange to her brokers 
on the drafts which settled the balances. 

The exchauge alone, which auiouuts to three-quarters of one per cent, 
on the balauce of trade us above stated, reaches the enormous sum of 
(402,826.75 for a single year, and $7,610,550 for the thirty years ; while 
at the rate of tlO a ton we have paid tu freight to the English ship-own- 
ers the sum of (24,464,380 during the last thirty years. 

ALL DUE TO A LACK OF 5TBAU-SHIPS. 

The trade with Brazil, ds has been said, illastrates as well as any 
other example that may be found, the fact that trade follows freight 
facilities. The good8 purchased and consumed by the people of Brazil 
can be furnished by the manufacturers of the Uuitetl States of as good 
a quality and at as low a price as they can be purchased in England, 
and the preferences of the peopht for the products of this country has 
been enijibasized by the mauntiicturers of Oormauy and England, who 
have forged our tradeniarks and violated our patent laws iu order to 
deceive their customers into the belief that they were purchasing Amer- 
ioao goods. 

PREFERENCE FOB AUEBIOAN GOODS. 

The preference for American goods by the people of Brazil was re- 

eeotiy made the subject of a long dispatch to his Government by Mr. 

Qwtg« HQgb Windom, the British minister to that country. Id this 
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oommunication he reminds Lord Salisbary, liis official superior, that 
merchaDdise sent ftom the United States to Brazil is mach more 
popular and suitable to the tastes of the people than that exi>orte(I from 
England, and he particularly mentions railway supplies, which are sup- 
posed to be produced cheaper in England than in the United States. 
^^ The railway plants of England," he said, '^ are not adapted to the wants 
of a country such as Brazil, where the roads are full of curves and steep 
grades. The consequence is that out of 252 locomotives in use on 
eighteen Brazilian lines 213 were made in the United States and only 
28 in Great Britain." 

The exports from Brazil are mostly coffee, rubber, hides, sugar, fruits, 
and chemicals and drugs. 

THE IMPOBTS OF BRAZIL. 

The imports of Brazil comprise nearly every article that enters into 
the consumption of the people. The following table shows the exports 
to that country from the United States in 1888, compared with the 
exports from England the previous year, and the merchants and manu- 
facturers of this country can notice that there is no difficulty in compe- 
tition in nearly every article mentioned : 



ArilolM. 



Ai^rtBoltiixal inplMMBto 

Brradatnfb 

CMldlM 

Carriages, carta. Mid can 

Chemiealfl, dmga, dyea, and mediefaiea 
Coal 



Copper, and mannfiMtnres ot . 

Cotton, mannfactarea of 

BarthMi, china, and glassware 

Fancy articles. 

Fish 



Flax, hemp, and {ate, mannfaotores of 

Fmita 

Gimpowderand other explosives 

Hair, and mannfactarea of 

India- rabber and gutta-percha, mannfactarea of. 

Instromcnts for scientiflc parposcs. 

Iron and steel, and maoafrctares of 

Jewelry and manafactares of gold and ailTer. ... 

Lead, and mannfootares of 

Leather, and manufaotores of 

Lime and cement 

Halt liquors 

Knsical instrumenta 

Oila: 

Mineral, refined 

All other 

Paints and painters' colors 

Paper and stationery 

Provisions, comprising moat and dairy prodnots. 
Salt. 



From the 
United 
Stotes. 



$20,354 

2,812,281 

20, 571 

78,925 

159.502 



630 

665.986 

35,359 

51.800 

35.496 

88,030 

0.306 

17,585 

40 

11,070 

29.140 

679,252 

58,134 

12,550 

20,196 

851 

13.293 

7,431 

832,367 

37. 061 

5.409 

37, 756 

438.305 



From the 

United 
Kingdom. 



1122.402 
192,110 
328.255 
1. 312, 063 
180,601 
14,115.069 
537,296 



1, 205, 763 



138, 213 

4,'998,'246 

""'"78,'9i2 
1,058.454 



86,964 



142. 910 

i8,934 

125, 249 



Seeds 

Silk, mannfactarea of. 

Soap 

Spirite-distiUed 

Umbrellas and parasols 

Veffetablea, incinding pioklea, etc. 

Wearing ^parel 

Wine 

Wood, and mannfkctnrea of 

WooL mannfactnrea of 

All other articles 



273 

22,572 

48,407 

7 



171,607 



Total 



1.9f7 
(a) 

2:^9 
384. 405 

4, 'jm 

476, 105 
7,063,892 



34,927 
300,'307 



36, 776 
1. 514. 056 

1. noo. 868 

28.314,482 
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BBAZIL DESIBES BBOIPBOGITT. 

As tfae United States is the largest customer of Brazil, and takes half 
the products of her soil aud forest, the people of that Empire should show 
an inclination to discriminate in favor of our merchandise in the pur- 
chase of tbe goods they consume, and they have done so by subsidizing 
an American steam-ship line to New York to which the United States 
Government would pay nothing. There is a very strong feeling in 
Brazil in favor of a reciprocity treaty with the United States, and if 
our Oovernmeut will remove the duty from sugar the Parliament of 
Brazil would willingly remove the duties from some of our peculiar 
products, which are all taxed at an exorbitant figure. Flour pays a 
heavy duty ; kerosene is taxed 160 per cent. ; lumber, 90 per cent. ; lum- 
ber, 52 per cent. ; while there is scarcely anything sent from this country 
that is admitted at a lower rate of duty. 

PBESBNT CONDITION OF THE EMPIBE. 

Brazil is just now in a critical financial condition because of the par- 
tial failure of the coffee crop last year aud the abolition of slavery. 
On the 13th of May last every slave in the Empire was emancipated, 
and the result is that to-day it is almost impossible to secure labor on 
the plantations for the proper calture and gathering of the crops of 
coffee and other products. The uncertainty on this point has caused 
a large increase in the rate of interest and much discontent among the 
people. The Government has come to the rescue and has made an 
agreement with the banks of the several large cities to guaranty loans 
to planters to the maximum sum of $6,600,000 at 6 per cent, interest. 
At the same time the Government has authorized the expenditure of 
$5,500,000 to promote immigration, and thus supply the necessary labor 
to cultivate the plantations. 

The industrial condition of Brazil otherwise is encouraging. Her 
railroads are being extended aud are considered profitable property. 

The export tax on sugar has been recently abolished, and that on 
coffee has been steadily reduced for the last twenty years. 
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Statement ahewing the valuet of the principal and all other ariiolea of demettio merdhandine 

exported, etc, — Continued. 

BRITISH WEST INDISa 



CnstoniB districts. 



Baltimore. Md 

New Orleans, La 

ApaUchiooIa, Fla 

Branswick, 6a 

Charleeton, 8. U 

FemaDdina, Fla 

Georgetown. S.C 

Key West, Fla 

MobUe, AU 

Newport News, Va 

Norfolk and Portsmoath, Ya. 

Pamlico, N.C 

Pearl River, Miss 

St. Angustine, Fla 

St. John's. Fla 

Savannah, Ga 

Wilmington. N, C 

All other districts 



Total. 



BreadstnfEi. 



DoUan. 
27,063 
816 



2,920 
44 



52 
S66 

525 



530 
45 



198 
2,358 



36 
2,682,341 



2,716,784 



CoaL 



DeUart. 
260 



2,080 

618 



16,863 



19,321 



Wood, and 

manofaot* 
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DoUart. 
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4,899 

13.903 
24.t"67 
70, 5^8 
280 
647 
24,876 



64.862 

8.798 

1,200 

440 

14,013 

8.514 

34.933 

470, 106 



753.330 



All other 
articles. 
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30 

1,234 
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434 
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178 
3, 930. 528 



8,960,583 



Total. 



lMiar§. 
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1,906 
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17,514 

25,142 

70.588 

362 

2.237 
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2,080 

66,304 

9,277 

1,200 

966 
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8. .M4 

3% 147 
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7,450.018 



DUTCH WEST INDIES. 



Femandina, Fla.... 
Georgetown, S. C . . . 
Newport Newa,Va. 
All other distoicts. . 



Total. 



179,028 



179,028 



1,935 
345 



2.280 



6.460 
6,938 



29,973 



43,371 



72 
'356.'364 



356.376 



6,460 

7,010 

1.635 

565,650 



581,055 



FRENCH WEST INDIES. 



Baltimore, Md 

Bnmswick, Ga 

Femandin%Fla 

Georgetown. S. C 

Norfolk and Portsmoath. Ya. 

Pearl River. Miss 

St John's Fla ...., 

Wilmmington, N. C 

All other districts 



Total. 



541,531 
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43,368 
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17,893 


2.476 


12,559 


2.899 
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13,628 
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637,287 



637,287 



17,303 


2.476 


12,550 


2,890 


6,500 
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13,628 
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1,455,514 



1, 574, 728 



HAYTL 
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2,430 


Wilminirton. N. C ............. 


845 
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8, 452, 782 


72,682 


All other districts 


121 


4, 247, 532 






Total 


635,129 


121 


229,911 


8,457,492 


4,822,663 
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ffeporMy Ms.— Continued. 

CUBA. 



Cuflioins disiiiota. 
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9; 000 
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3. 
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21 
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DANISH WEST INDIE& 
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SAN DOMINGO. 
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THE CARRYING TRADE OF THE WORLD. 



The conditioDS of commerce have entirely changed within the last 
quarter of a century. The methods of the prodaction and distribation 
of the results of agricaltaral as well as mechanical industries have been 
completely revolationized by the introducfion of labor-saving and multi- 
plying machinery, and those now indispensible agents of the human 
willy electricity and steam. Our power of production has multiplied 
much more rapidly than our capacity of consumption, and we have come 
to the point where we must make less or sell more. The first alternative 
is impossible; the second is imperative, and so we stand upon the 
threshold of a new century of national life confronted with a problem as 
serious as that of slavery, which vexed the nation thirty years ago. 

PRESENT 00ia)ITI0NS OF TBANSPOBTATION. 

The exchange of productions between nations has come to be gov- 
erned by two laws : that of demand and supply, and that of transpor- 
tation. If a scarcity exists in any part of the world the news is flashed 
under the ocean and across hemispheres to the favored point of supply, 
and steam hurries the needed commodity to the point where it is de- 
manded. 

The merchants and manufacturers of New England and Philadelpbia 
no longer load clipper ships with merchandise they can not sell at 
home and start them off across the seas to exchange it for such prod- 
ucts as their customers have to offer. But the merchants in every 
country buy what they want where they can buy it most conveniently 
and to the best advantage. The merchant in Indiana will' go to New 
York if he can buy on better terms there than in Chicago or St. Louis, 
and the question of transportation enters into all his calculations. 

The merchants of South America do their buying upon the same con- 
ditions. They will send to ports from which they can get the best rates 
of freight, and the most rapid means of transportation. The interstate- 
commerce law was passed by our Ck>ngress to relieve the shippers of the 
United States from the same difficulty at home that they continue to 
labor under in their foreign commerce. Other laws have been enacted 
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to meet the new conditions of oar internal trade, bat nothing has been 
done to increase the facilities for reaching onr foreign markets. 

That trade will follow lines of transportation is demonstrated by 
every commercial center in the world, and the necessity of goyem- 
mental aid for the enconragement of commerce is recognized by every 
nation on the earth except the United Slates. We apply the principle 
to oar internal commerce, bat have forbid its ose in oar foreign com- 
merce daring the last few years, except in two specific cases. 

SITBSDOIES PAID BY ALL NATIONS. 

The following table shows the amonnt of money paid for the enconr- 
agement of foreign commerce in the form of sabsidies, boanties, and 
for the transportation of mails by the governments named : 

France 16,792,778 

England 4,269,874 

Italy 3,503,095 

Germany 3,131,610 

Argentine Republic (estimated) 3,000,000 

Brazil •1,700,000 

Spain 1,571,035 

Netherlands 775,191 

Mexico t758,000 

C/uiada 730,000 

Japan 500,000 

Russia 454,306 

Belgium 430,127 

Austria-Hungary 363,000 

Australian Colonies 280,000 

Chili , .r.. 225,000 

Portugal 108,000 

Trinidad ^.- 98,000 

Barbadoes 90,000 

Jamaica 72,000 

Various West India Islands 72,000 

New Zealand 56,000 

United States (to its own ships) t48,966 

Norway and Sweden 41,655 

Guatemala 34,000 

The Island of Tobago 25,000 

San Salvador 24,000 

Bahama Islands 18,500 

Nicaragua 16,000 

Honduras 12,500 

CostoRica 12,000 

Bi;jti8h Honduras 7,500 

The several governments of Latin America are now paying $219,500 
annually as subsidies to American ships, or more than five times as 
mnch as these ships receive from their own government. 

* Not including $5,500,000 bounty on immigrants, 
t Not including bounty on immigrants. 
I To foreign ships, $415,954. 
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While all these sams are being spent by other nations to furnish the 
means of commonioation and transportation to foreign lands for the 
b^ieftt of their merchants and manufactorers, the United States per- 
mits its letters and its freight to be carried by foreign ships at an enor- 
moos aimiial cost. 

WHAT WE PAY FOBEIGN SHIPS. 

From the report of the United States Boreau of Statistics, which 
gives the imports and exports for the twelve months ending Jnne 30, 
1889, 1 have compiled the namber of tons of merchandise imported into 
and exported from this country daring that period. The total tonnage 
both' ways represents 19,787,000 tons. 

Estimating the freight on this immense quantity of merchandise at 
$10 per ton (and that is probably a fair estimate, if we take into ac- 
count all classes of goods), it shows that we paid for freight alone the 
large sum of $197,787,000. The statistical report referred to also shows 
that American vessels only carried 14 J percent, of this Amonnt. From 
this it will be seen that we paid foreign ship-owners for freight during 
the past twelve months, $169,178,850, and American ship-owners re- 
ceived only $28,691,150. 

In 1858 American vessels carried 71 per cent, of all our exports and 
imports. In the winter of 1858 the Collins Line of steamers applied for 
a continuance of its mail pay at the rate of $385,000 per annam. This 
was refrised, and a law was passed that no more than ^^ sea and inland" 
postage should be paid for carrying the United States mails. This 
killed the Collins Line. England, however, during that same year 
increased the pay of the Gunard Line from about $785,000 to nearly 
$900,000 annually, and the preamble of the bill in the English Parlia- 
ment increasing the amount paid gave as a reason that the competition 
of the Collins Line made it necessary in order to maintain the line. 

WHAT CUB LAGE OP STEAMSHIPS COSTS US. 

It is estimated that — 

To foreign ships for freights and passenger rates we pay annually an 

ayenge of $150, 000, 000 

To remittances abroad for railroad and general secnrities other than Qoy- 

' emment interest we pay over 100,000,000 

To amonnt expended by American tourists, and by those trayelmg for 

other purposes in Europe, we pay 80.000,000 

To amounts expended abroad for education we pay 4, 500, 000 

To United States Treasury remittances, annually, interest on United 

States bonds (at present) 5,000,000 

To foreign exchange we pay more than would be belicTed. 

Making a yearly drain of cash paid from the United States of '339, 500, 000 

At an ofEset against this we have a return by emigration estimated at not 
less than 59,000,000 

Leaving a clear balance of outgo from the United States annually 
o^ in round numbers, over 260,500,000 
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If we had direct and fireqaent steam-ship commimicatiou with the 
Soath American coantries there would be no doubt or delay about the 
arrangement of banking focilities and the extension of credits, the ab- 
sence of which at present is a great obstacle to the extension of onr 
trade, as well as a heavy expense to oar merchants. With Venezaela^ 
where we have direct steam-ship communication once in ten days, there 
is no complaint as to the lack of banking &cilities. They are just as 
good as between any of our States, and the same would be the condi- 
tion with other countries if we had means of communication. Take 
Brazil, for example, where we only send a steamer once a month : Fig- 
uring the exchange at three-quarters of one per cent., during the last 
thirty years we have paid the English bankers $t,610,550 for handling 
the remittances to pay for the products we have purchased of Brazil, 
and, at the rate of $10 per ton, which is the average price, we have paid 
British ship-owners, $24,464,380 for carrying these goods. 

ENGLAND'S MONOPOLY OF THE OARBYXNG TRADE. 

Great Britain now enjoys a practical monopoly of the ocean carrying 
trade of the world, and the United States has almost entirely disai>- 
peared from competition. The reason for this is that ever since the 
successful adaptation of steam to water transportation Oreat Britain 
has pursued a policy of systematic and intelligent aid to her steam-ship 
interests, while the policy of the United States has been narrow, unsta- 
ble, and actually hostile to her merchant marine. There are now en- 
gaged in the foreign trade under the American flag about 56 steamers, 
representing a capital of $15,000,000 and a tonnage of 158,155; while 
on the other hand England has a merchant marine amounting to 5,196 
steam-vessels with a capacity of 7,304,815 tons, representing a capital 
of $1,100,000,000. 

John Card well, consul at Cairo, Egypt, sends some interesting figures 
to the State Department in regard to American commerce during the 
past year. Becords kept at the mouth of the Suez Canal show that 
only 3 American vessels entered Port Said during the year. Only 
two other nations are so low in the scale, viz, Denmark, 3 ; Japan, 2. 
England leads the list with 2,730 steamers. Then follow France, 293 ; 
Germany, 155; Holland, 139; Italy, 109; Austria, 71; Bussia, 31; 
Spain, 26; Norway, 25; Egypt, 13; Turkey, 10; Portugal, 5; Sweden, 
4. England sent 4,341,792 tons of freight, while America sent 2,149. 

AMEBIOAN VESSELS OBOWDED OUT. 

The figures of our own Bureau of Statistics as well as those of all the . 
Central and South American nations show that where there is any 
foreign trade worth competing for, American vessels have been crowded 
out by foreign vessels, and that the tonnage of our vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade has gradually decreased. In 1884 we had 1,276,972 
tons engaged in the foreign trade ; in 1888 it was 919,302 tons. 
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Oar trade with Mexico on the Pacific in 1888 was carried on by 212 
American vessels. All our trade with Onatemala on the Pacific was 
carried on by 4 American vessels. Only 2 American vessels entered Peru 
in 1888. We only sent 19 American vessels to Chili, and all went under 
sail. The total number of vessels clearing from all ports in the Unified 
States for Chili in 1888 was 19, while 30 American vessels cleared from 
Ohili for the United States, all of them under sail. 

OX7B TBADB WITH CUBA. 

In the trade with Cuba American vessels have the preference. In 
1888 there were entered from that island 873 American vessels, of 
531,206 tons, and 781 American vessels of 487,239 tons, were cleared 
for Cuba. The number of foreign vessels, entered was 573, of 427,692 
tons, and 307 foreign vessels, of 211,450 tons, were cleared. And yet 
the number of American vessels in the Cuban trade was less in 1888 
than in 1884. In 1884 there were entered at New York from Cuba 564 
American vessels, of 301,422 tons. In 1888 there were entered at the 
same port from Cuba 222 American sailing vessels of 98,314 tons, and 
92 American steamers of 141,891 tons ; total, 314 vessels, of 250,205 
tons. In 1884 there were cleared at New York for Cuba 358 American 
vessels, of 231,476 tons. In 1888 there w^re cleared at the same port 
for Cuba 140 American sailing-vessels, of 63,357 tons, and 86 American 
steamers, of 143,355 tons ; total, 226 vessels, of 206,712 tons. 

SOME SIGNIFIOANT FI6UBES. 

As a natural result of our transportation difficulties in 1888, we ex- 
ported twelve times as much merchandise to England as to all the 
South American continent, and more to Ireland than to all the coun- 
tries on the east coast (Brazil, Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay) and Chili and Peru combined. 

We exported twice as much to France as to all these countries, and 
more to France than to all the Latin American states, with the excep- 
tion of Mexico. 

We exported to Belgium only $1,370 less than to all South America, 
and more to Holland than to all the countries on the east coast of South 
America ; more to Italy than Brazil, the Argentine Eepublic, Para- 
guay, and Peru combined ; more to Portugal than to all tbe countries 
on the west coast ; more to Spain than to Chili, Pern, Bolivia, Argen- 
tine Bepublic, Uruguay, and Paraguay combined; moie to Spain than 
to Central America, and all the nations of the Spanish Main ; more to 
Bussia than to Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Chili, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador* 
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THE UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE. 



In 1888 the total cost of oar postal service was $58,126,004, and the 
cost iu 1889 will be half a million more. Nothing the Government conld 
do to promote the convenience and profit of oar people in their internal 
commerce has been left nndone. Fast mails have been established be- 
tween the East and West at an enormous expense, and no one has stopped 
to ask whether the revenues meet the expenditures. As fast as a little 
settlement has sprang up on the western frontier the Postmaster-Gton- 
eral has provided mail facilities for the people, for the encouragement 
of commerce. By the aid of Government money the people have not 
only enjoyed frequent and regular mail communication, but the lines of 
transportation thus encouraged and sustained have afforded them the 
means of reaching markets for the sale of their products and the pur- 
chase of their supplies. 

P0STMASTEB-6ENEBAL YILAS ON <' THE ENGOXTBAGEMENT OF COM- 

MEBOE.'' 

The late Postmaster-General Vilas recognized the necessity of ^'en- 
couraging commerce and maintaining intercourse on land and upon our 
internal waters and coast lines," but declined to afford the same en- 
couragement to those who were striving to extend our trade in foreign 
lands. In a report to Congress he said : 

POST-OFFICB DEPABTlfSNTy 

Office of the PosTMASTBB-GsNBRALy 

WoBhington, D, C, June 16, 1886. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge receipt, on the 15th instant, of certified copy 
of the following resolution, adopted bj the Senate of the United States on the 14th 
instant, viz : 

^'Beaolved, That the Postmaster-General be directed to transmit to the Senate a 
statement, showing the inland water routes over which the United States mails are 
transported, the length of each of the same, the nnmber of trips per week, the amount 
paid as compensation on each of said routes, and the total expenditures therefor per 
annum, and the amount of mail-matter transported." 
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And in response thereto I transmit herewith a tabular statement showing all the 
points of information mentioned in the resolution except the last. These routes of 
inland water service are eachgoyemed by peculiar circumstances, and it is impossible 
that there can be any uniformity of rule or compensation regarding them. The car- 
riers who render the service would, in many instances, not be found upon the route 
at all but for the Government contract, and would in few instances be found making 
the regular trips which the Government requires. Wherever there is either passen- 
ger or freight trafSc sufBcient to keep a carrier in existence, independently of the 
mails, the latter will be found to be generally transported at a moderate price, not- 
withstanding the exaction by the Government of regular trips at stated hours subject 
to deduction or fine for any omission or failure. Higher prices are necessary on those 
routes where the carrier would not exist, or if to be found at all would make only 
irregular trips, but for his employment in the posial service. And as all these routes 
are compensated at a gross or an annual rate, pursuant to contracts made under the 
requirements of the statutes, there is no necessity for keeping an account of the 
weights of the mail actually carried, nor any advantage to be gained sufficiently 
desirable to requite the cost of gathering such statistics. It is therefore impossible 
for the Department to transmit the information required in the last phrase of the 
resolution. 

* I have the honor Ut be, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

Wm. F. Vilas, 

Poainuuter-Oeneral. 

The Prksu>ki«t pro tempore, 

. United States Senate. 



THE EXTENSION OF OUB INTEBIOB SERVICE. 

The facts concerniog the ezteusion of the domestic mail service are 
familiar, and it is not Dece8sax;y to point oot the energy and industry 
with which onr transatlantic mails have been dispatched. But during 
all these years nothing has been done to promote communication with 
Central and South America where onr most profitable markets lie. 
The following table shows that those who have been engaged in extend- 
ing our trade in these markets have not shared with the general public 
the encouragement of the Oovemmeiit : 



1880 
ISflO 
1870 
1880 
1888 



Total cost of 
mail service. 



$5,213,053 
19.170,610 
23,888,837 
80,542.804 
6^ 795, 357 



Amoant paid 
for carryiDit 
mails to Span- 
ish America. 



$514,000 

707,244 

709.388 

38,779 

48.906 
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# THB BEOOBD OF FORTY YEABS* 

The following table shows the amoants of money paid annually by 
the United States for the transportation ot mails for the last forty years 
to vessels of all lines, and also to vessels sailing under the American flag : 



• 

FUoftlyean. 


Total Mnonnt 
pAidTeaaoU 
of aU lines. 


AmoDnt paid 

TOMeUaail- 

Ing ander 

AmerioMi flag. 


Fiaoal years. 


Total amount 

paid ▼esseli 

of aU lines. 


AnNmnt paid 
▼easels f«il> 
ing nnder 

Amerioan flag. 


1848 

ig49 


$100. 500. 00 

235, U86. 22 

619, 923 62 

1,465 818 48 

1.655.240.50 

1. 880, 278. 33 

t 9U3, 286. 36 

1, 936. 714. 62 

1,886,765.63 

1.589,152.65 

1,211,061.49 

1, 204. 569. 62 

854,329.93 

806,885.36 

874.617.67 

416.074.07 

440.440.94 

475, 42& 16 

713. 927. 70 

867, 202. 66 

1,016.146.19 


$100,500.00 

236.086.22 

619. 923. 62 

1.465.81&48 

1 655,240.59 

1,880.273.83 

1. 903. 286. 86 

1,936.714.62 

1, 886. 765. 63 

1.5«9,152.65 

1. 177, 303. 01 

1,076,220.09 

707,244.50 

570, 952. 86 

80.686.04 

79, 397. 05 

64.856.11 

66.571.50 

245,600.88 

411.064.59 

625.289.47 


1860 

1870 


$1,101,689.54 
1.115,883.36 
975, 024. 73 
1,026,891.26 
1,04< 156.92 
988,888.54 
976,643.77 
758, 610. 02 
448,896.41 
199,979 87 
200,026.45 
199.809.28 
240,066.78 
280.6U0.67 
816, 368. 16 
882,221.21 
331.903.33 
350, 882. 13 
429,036.11 
481, 058. 55 


$767.90 90 
7W.888.90 


1850 


1871 


680.661.87 
805.788.10 


1851 


1872 


1852 


1873 


815,400.26 
750.295.50 


18M 


1«74 


1854 


1875 

1876 


740.860.68 
680.062.53 


1856 


1856 


1877 


286,884.87 
40, 152. 48 


1857 


1878 


1858 


1879 


41.261.46 


1859 


1880 

1881 


88.778.88 


I860 -. 


42,-552. 18 


1861 


1882 


40.645.42 


18S2 


1883 


48.076.68 


1863 


1884 


. 63,169.92 
49,048.01 
43.318.81 
78.727.28 


\gtu 


1886 


1865 


1886 


1866 


1887 


1867 


1888 


86,880.45 


1868 









ENGOUBAGEMBNT OF OOMHEBOE BY LAND. 

For a single fast mail-train between New York and Springfield the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Bailroad receives the sum of 
$17,647 annaally, or as mach as is paid to all the American steam-ships 
that ply between oar ports and those of South America. 

A similar amount is paid for special mail facilities between Baltimore 
and Hagerstown, Md., between Richmond, Ya., and Quantico, Md., be- 
tween Charleston and Florence Junction, S. 0. ; between Jacksonville 
and Sanford, Fla., and between Sanford and Tampa in the same State. 

For special mail facilities between Charleston and Savannah the sum 
of $19,710 is annually paid; $20,075 for a similar service between Wil- 
mington and Florence, N. G. ; $20,000 between Philadelphia and Bay 
Yiew ; $21,000 between Bay Yiew and Quantico, Md. ; $31,298 between 
Savannah and Jacksonville ; $29,577 between Wilmington and Weldon, 
N.O., and 25,000 between Albany and New York City. 

EXPEia)ITUBES FOB SPECIAL MAIL FAOILITIES. 

Hie annual appropriation for this special service, which is simply to 
in the carriage of the mails at a greater speed than the ordinary 
trains give between the places named, for the convenience of 
ns of our postal system, amounts to over $300,000 a year, while 
paltry sum of $48,966, or within a few dollars of the amount 
iK this service between Weldon and Florence, N. 0., is ap- 
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propriated to promote coramuDicatiou between the United States and 
all Spanish America, including Mexico and the West India Islands. 

Oreat liberality is shown in making provisions for commnnication 
by stagecoach between the frontier settlements of the West. The an- 
nual expenditure for this service exceeds five millions of dollars, the 
namber of routes in 1888 being 14,146, of an aggregate length of 225,600 
miles, while the ocean steam-ships receive only $49,000 for a service of 
1,981,309 miles. The stage-coaches received 6 cents per mile for the 
distance they carried the mails, but the ocean steamers, which cost in- 
finitely more to maintain, received only 2 cents per mile. No one con- 
tends that the star-route service is self-supporting. The revenues from 
it amount to only a small fraction of its cost, and the money is paid from 
the public treasury simply to maintain necessary communication. The 
ocean service is not only self-supporting, but the Government received 
a profit of two cents and a ^alf upon every letter carried while the 
steamers receive only a similar amount — one half the value of the stamp 
each letter bears. 

If the same principle were applied to the stagecoaches and the in- 
land steamers, or even to the railroads, a large proportion of the towns 
in the thinly settled sections of the country would be entirely destitute 
of mail facilities. 

The merchants engaged in trade with Central and South America 
simply ask the same advantages given the merchants in the far West. 

THE INLAND STEAM-BOAT SERVICE. 

During the year 1888 the sum of $438,942 was expended for the in- 
land steam-boat service. The number of routes was 127, of an aggregate 
length of 11,058 miles, and an annual travel of 3,216,000 miles. The 
cost per mile was 13.6 cents, while the ocean steamers received but 2 
cents per mile* The inland steamers do not receive a certain amount — 
2^ cents per letter — but are permitted to bid for the service. There is 
no competition, and if the bids are reasonable they are accepted. 

Before taking up the inland steam-boat service by items, it is well to 
recall what is paid for mail transportation to Central and South Amer- 
ica. Last year the Pacific Mail Company for a service of 681,887 miles 
received $22,688. The "Red D» line for a service of 168,000 miles re- 
ceived a sum of $6,084 ; the Brazilian Mail Steamship Company for a 
service of 140,000 miles received but $11,733, while the Ward Steam- 
ship Line for a service of 128,960 miles received but $195. 

INLAND STEABIEBS PAID BY DISTANCE. 

The shippers engaged upon the inland waters of the United States 
and in the coasting trade are treated by the Post-Office Department 
like the railroads and stage-coaches, and paid for the service performed 
under contracts which are awarded to the lowest bidder. But if a ves- 
sel be engaged in the foreign trade the owner is obliged to take the 
162A 8 
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mails and carry them to their destination at 2^ cents per letter, regard- 
less whether the destination is 50 or 5,000 miles. 

American steam-ships engaged in the foi*eign trade will never be fairly 
paid until their compensation is reckoned by the length of the voyage 
instead of the number of letters carried, and capitalists will not invest 
their money in ships until contracts for the transportation of mails are 
made for more than a single year. When the rates of foreign postage 
were reduced under the treaty of Berne, under the International Postal 
Union, no one expected that the reduction ip^uld be made at the expense 
of the steam-ship owners, but such is the fact. Before the adoption of 
uniform postage laws, letters were paid for according to the distance 
they were carried, and not by their weight, and a vessel got 25 cents for 
taking a letter to Australia or the Argentine Kepublic, where now it 
only gets two cents and one-half. The interstate commerce law pro- 
hibits railroad owners from charging as much for a short haul as along 
haul, and the compensation given to the stage-coaches in the West is 
measured by the distance they travel and the cost of the trips. Still 
the Oovernment of the United States refuses to recognize this principle 
in paying for its foreign mails, but insists that a steamer shall be paid 
no more lor a long haul than for a short haul when it carries the mails 

STATEMENT OP WILLIAM H. T. HUGHES. 

This inconsistency in our Congress which does everything possible to 
encourage domestic and nothing whatever to encourage foreign trade, 
is bitterly complained of by the merchants who are endeavoring to lind 
markets in Spanish America for our surplus products. Speaking on 
this point, Mr. William H. T. Hughes, of the firm of James E. Ward & 
Co., said : 

UDless some arranicemeiit is made by the GoverDinent to establish regular and fre- 
quent steam-ship communication with South America, it is absolutely impossible to 
increase our trade with those countries to the extent that it can and ought to be done. 

The system pursued by foreign GoTemments is entirely antagonistic to all American 
steam-ship lines engaged in foreign trade. It is not a question of individuals fighting 
individuals, but it is a question of Government vtr%u% Government. Take, for 
instance, our own line to Havana and Mexico. We are running in competition with 
the Compallia Transatlantica, whose steamers receive from the Spanish Government 
about $1,750,000 per annum in subsidies. 

The present system of payment for carrying foreign mails is not only unfair, but 
absolutely mean. To give you an idea of the compensation paid for carrying mails I 
quote from a letter received from the Acting Superintendent of Foreign Mails, dated 
July 25, 1889 : '^ I have to inform you that the Postmaster-General has recognized the 
services of the American steamers SaniM^o^ City of Washingtonf Saratoga, Niagara. 
Cienfutgos^ City of Alexandria^ Manhattan, City of Columbia, City of Atlanta, and 
Seneca, of the New York and Cuba Mail Steam-ship Line, in transporting the United 
States mails from New York to Cuba and Mexico during the quarter ended June 30, 
1889, at the sum of $334.80/' It is unnecessary to say anything farther. You can 
readily see that on such liberal pay not many dividends could be declared. 

The subsidies granted by the Spanish Government to steamers plying to Cuban 

ports have had the natural efifect of lowering rates of freight to such an extent that, 

notwithstanding the general advance in freights all over the world within the last 

year, we are to-day carrying goods in small lots to Cuban ports at a less rate than a 

ateiamer can he chartered to make the voyage. 
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AMOUNTS PAID TO INLAND STEAAIEBS. 

The foUowlDg statistics will demonstrate how the law operates aud 
its iDJustice to American ships engaged in the foreign trade compared 
with the treatinent of steam-ships upon the inland waters: 



state. 



ICaine 

Kew Hftmpshire 
IfMCMhnsetts . . 
Rhode Island... 

Kew York 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Korth Carolina. 
South Carolina . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiasiHtippi 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

If iohlgan 

Wiftconein 

Mistonri 

Arkansas 

Lonisiana 

Texas. 

Washington — 

Orecon 

Calnomia 

Alaska. 



Distance 


Aninnnt 


traveled. 


paid. 


MUet. 




884 


$6,894 


147 


3.325 


89 


12,093 


83 


12,707 


220 


11,096 


1,119 


13^518 


737 


86,U21 


.426 


12.8G3 


99 


2, 214 


12 


GOO 


867 


79,636 


647 


9,350 


476 


5.000 


674 


24, 879 


127 


9.0(K) 


203 


6.176 


85 


410 


173 


7,000 


700 


44.500 


1,08« 


41, 240 


39 


576 


966 


54,701 


151 


11,074 


403 


10.044 


1.U50 


18,UOO 



Service. 



Six months. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Four months. 
Twelvo months. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
I^ix months. 

Do. 
Twelvo months. 

Do. 

Do. 
Six months. 

Do. 
Twelvo months. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Six months. 
Two trips i>er month. 



AN EXAMPLE OF INCONSISTENCY, 

Previous to 1885 the Havana mails were included in the foreign serv- 
ice and cost ♦7,143. That year they were transferred to what is called 
the Star Boute service, and $58,339 is now paid to the little steamer that 
carries them from Tampa to Havana. This is just $10,000 more than 
is paid by the United States Oovernment to the ships of all nations to 
carry mails to all the parts of this hemisphere. This little steamer 
MoHcottey and she seems to be well named, for a voyage of but 188 
miles, receives two-thirds as much money annually as is paid to all the 
other American ships that float upon all the oceans of the world. It is 
the most extraordinary phenomenon in the commercial history of this 
or any nation. Were these same terms offered to ocean steamers the 
Stars and Stripes would not be so rare a sight in the harbors of other 
lands. 

During the last year the Post Office Department paid $44,500 for the 
transportion of the mails on the rivers of Arkansas, and onh' $13,715 
for the transportation of mails to Japan ; $54,701 on the rivers of Wash- 
ington Territory, and only $42,593 to all the Asiatic and Australian 
ports. We paid $79,637 for carrying the mails on the rivers of Florida, 
but only $47,907 for sending them to all Central and South America 
and to the entire West Indies, with the exception of Havana. We paid 
$20,879 on the Ohio River between Paducah and Louisville; $101,566 
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to sabsidized stage-coaches in Nevada; $239,568 in Washington Terri* 
tory ; $163,893 in Idaho, and $417,000 in Colorado, and but $89,890 to 
enconrage American steamers all over the world. 

MAIL FAGU.ITIES PROVIDED FOB SUMHEB BES0BT8. 

Daring the snmmer season of 1888, in order that the good people who 
go to Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard might get their letters regu- 
larly, the Oovernment of the United States paid a subsidy amounting 
to $12,093. This for five months. During thesame time it paid $4,885— 
a little more than one-third as much — to build up a trade with Brazil. 
The little steam-boat on the Androscoggin lakes would have received 
a third more than the Bed D line to Venezuela had it kept going the 
entire year, but it stopped when the summer boarders went home, and 
was satisfied with a subsidy of $3,700 for four months, while the Vene- 
zuela line got $6,000 for twelve months. 

The excursion boat that plies between Watkins Glen and Geneva, 
N. Y., got twice as much in 1884 as the Venezuela steamers, and the 
ferry between Norfolk and Gape Charles got as much last year alone as 
the Red D Line has received in five years. The steamers of the Ghesa- 
peake Bay and its tributaries get $49,539 annually, or more than is paid 
to all the Gentral and South American lines, while the boat between 
Norforlk and Baltimore got $13,518 or $2,000 more than the line to Bra- 
zil. The coastwise steamers got $563,000 last year for less than 500,000 
miles traveled, which is more than $1 a mile, while the steamers to 
South America aod the West Indies traveled more than 2,000,000 miles, 
and got less than $48,000, 2 cents and 4 mills a mile. 

SOME "ODOBOUS'' 00MPABI80NS. 

During the fiscal year of 1889 the Government of the United States 
paid $48,996 to sustain our commerce with all of the countries in Gen- 
tral and South America. Of this sum the Pacific Mail Steam-ship 
Gompany received $22,688 ; the Brazilian Mail Steamship line $11,733 ; 
the " Red D " line $6,084, and the several steamers from New Orleans 
to Gentral America $3,893. These four steam-ship lines, which consti- 
tute our entire communication with Gentral and South America under 
the American flag, ti*aveled a distance of 2,052,686 miles, which was 
just about 2 cents a mile. At the same time the coastwise steamers re- 
ceived $563,000 for sailing less than 500,000 miles, which is at the rate 
of more than $1 a mile. During the same year we paid $12,783 to carry 
the mails on the rivers of North Garolina, which was $950 more than 
was received by the line to Brazil. 

We paid $79,636 to carry the mails on the rivers of Florida, which 
was $31,641 more than was paid for the entire service to Gentral 
America. 

We paid $24,870 to carry the mails on the rivers of Kentucky, which 
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was $2,200 more than the Paci6c Mail Steam-ship Company received 
for its entire service to Central and South America. 

We paid the little steam-boat that runs between Louisville and 
Evansville $10,000 for its services for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1888, or very nearly as much as was paid to the Brazilian line ; while 
the line running between Evansville and Padncah, Ky., got $10,879. 

The steam boat that runs between Cairo and Elmont, Ark., received 
$1,000 more than was paid to encourage commerce with Central Amer-^ 
ica« 

The steam-boat running t)etween New Orleans and JPartridge re- 
ceived $300 more than was paid to the line to Brazil, and the steam- 
boat between Tacoma and Port Townseud, Wash., got $29,700, which 
was more than was paid to both the Pacific Mail and the Bed D Line, 
and more than twice as much as was paid to encourage commerce be- 
tween San Francisco and Japan. 

We paid $44,500 for mail transportation on the rivers of Arkansas, 
and $42,240 on the interior rivers of Louisiana, while we paid but 
$42,593 for our entire service upon the Pacific Ocean. 

We paid $54,701 for mail service on the rivers of Washington Terri- 
tory, or nearly three times as much as was paid to encourage com- 
merce with Australia. 

The following statement shows the cost of transportation of mails 
upon the star routes and inland steam-boats of the United States as 
compared with our ocean service on all American steamers during the 
last five years : 



RoQtee. 



8tarroat«« 

Inland steam-boats 
Ocean service 



1884. 



$5, 080, 941 

M6,678 

53,160 



1885. 



$5,414,804 

683,002 

40,048 



1888. 



$5,000,000 

815,000 

43,318 



1887. 



$5,850,000 

575,000 

76^727 



1888. 



$4,950,102 

438,042 

88,880 



COMPLAINTS GONGEBNING OUB STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 



There is a great deal of complaint from most of the Central and South 
American ports about delays in the transportation of the mails to and 
from the United States. Under a sarcastic title of **A Great and Pro- 
gressive Country," the Panama Star and Herald in a recent issue says: 

The little steamer Lucy P, Miller left New Orleans on Sunday, 7th iust., and arrived 
at Colon OD tbe 14th. It was reasonable to expect a mail by this direct arriyal from 
the great and progressive United States of North America, seeing that so much has 
been said by the Post-Office Department at Washington about the splendid facilities 
for quick dispatch for Central and South America via New Orleans. But the public 
is doomed to disappointmeut. Only one small bag of mail matter, mostly newspa- 
pers, was brought by the Lucjf P. ARUer, The previous mail from the States came 
via Jamaica, and included dates up to about January 20. It is difficult to foretell 
with any degree of certainty when or fh>m what point of the compass the next mall 
may arrive. If it could be expected that so lofty an of&oial being as the Postmaster- 
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Gf'neral of the aforesaid gpreat and progreseiTe United States of North Ameriea conld 
descend so low as to consider the requirements of a whole continent that is dependent 
npon the high and mighty official whim it wonld seem possible that the present 
shamef nl disregard of the necessities of the pnblio might be brought to an end. 

THE HAYANA MAILS. 

A recent number of the New York TimeSy which is opposed to " sub- 
sidies," contains the following: 

The postmaster at Havana, Cuba, has been called npon by the Havana Boletin Co- 
mercial to demand from the post-office aathorities at Washington a remedy for delays 
In the transition of mail matter from the United States to Cuba. It was stated in 
the article, which was published on April 21), that sixty bags of delayed mails had 
arrived on the steamer Maacotte, and that no mails had been received daring the pre- 
vious eight days, owing to the lack of transportation. '' It is ontrageons," the article 
further says, ** that it should take from eight to ten days for a letter mailed at New 
York to reach Havana.'' 

THE MAILS TO THE WEST COAST. 

The New York Herald, which is also opposed to subsidies, in a recent 
issue, remarks : 

Take for example the mails for Callao and Valparaiso. They formerly went by the 
Pacific Mail steamships direct to Colon at regular intervals, and thence across the 
Isthmus to Panama, where they seldom failed of a speedy connection with the British 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company's vessels down the South American coast. Now 
they go to Jamaica and await opportunity there to get to Colon by the Royal Mail 
steamships which touch at Kingston on their way from England to the Isthmus, or 
by any tramp stf amer that may come along. The consequences are frequent failure 
of connections, much irregularity in the receipt of mails from New York at the west 
coast ports, and detriment to trade. There are electric cables, to be sure, to which 
resort can be had, but their rates are so high (several dollars per word) to the South 
Pacific that they are not available as a substitute for regular postal communication, 
by reason of the expense, apart from other considerations. 

THE MAILS TO CHILI AND PERU. 

The New York Tribune of a late date contains the following: 

Daniel H. Davis, of No. 19, South William street, representing Davis Brothers, of 
Lima, Peru, yesterday showed an envelope which bad contained a letter to his house 
in Peru, and which is ample testimony of the inefficiency of the mail service between 
New York and that country. The post- mark on the envelope indicates that it was re- 
ceived at the New York post-office April 13, and as the foreign mail post-office schedule 
had announced that the steamer Foxhall, sailing from New Orleans, would transport 
all mail received on that date it was marked "via New Orleans." The letter reached 
New Orleans April 16. On April 19 it was returned to New York, where it remaiued 
in the post-office until the next mail steamer from this port for South American points, 
and finally reached Lima on May 26, occupying forty-three days in traveling a dis- 
tance ordinarily covered iu twenty days. Mr. Davis brought the matter to the at- 
tention of Postmaster Pearson, by whom he was informed that " owing to quarantine 
regulations the steamship Foxhall had in the mean time discontinued her trips from 
that port to Colon, thus necessitating the return of your letter, with other corre- 
spondence similarly addressed, to this office for dispatch via Kingston, Jamaica." 
"Luckily the envelope merely contained tisKue copies of letters dispatched by a pri- 
vate means," said Mr. Davis yesterday ; ** but this is only one instanpe of many." 
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On one occasion I bad worked late into the night to prepare my mail for a Bteamf-r 
of one of the fruit lines by which the mails were advertised to be sent the following 
day. The next morning I learned upon scanning the post-office schedale that the 
sailing of that steamer had been indefinitely postponed. ' After the usual red-tape 
process I was permitted to withdraw my letters and sent them in another way. Most 
of the mails for Southern Pacific ports are shipped from here to Jamaica by steamers 
of the Atlas or Wessell lines, the latter of which is very irregular in its bailings, and 
the passage consumes about seven days. At Jamaica the bags are held over from one 
to fifteen days to await the touching at that port of a vessel of the Royai Mail or 
some other of the foreign lines stopping there en route to Colon. Thus all the impor- 
tant mail matter destined to the thirty-eight ports between Panama and Valparaiso 
touched by the steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company is lett for an in- 
definite period of time at Jamaica to trust to the arrival sooner or later of some for- 
eign vessel to give it another lift. I have no interest in the Pacific Muil Steamship 
Company, but I think, for the preservation of the commerce of South America with 
th s country, which has been so much coarted, that the Postmaster-Oeneral should 
give the Pacific Mail people a fair compensation for carrying the mails, and that a 
law should be passed compelling that company to carry them. At present our mail 
is confided to private hands to be carried to Panama and it is there posted to its des- 
tination. 

Michael Grace, of W. R. Grace & Co., said that his firm had long since given up as 
hopeless the making of complaints regarding the mail service to the South Pacific 
coast and had started a little mail route of their own. Their letters are inclosed in a 
private bag and intrusted to the care of a passenger on a Pacific mail steamer or a 
private messenger and posted at Panama. 

Joseph Agostiui, of No. 20 Beaver street, sends his mail by Wells, Fargo & Co.'s 
express to Panama, as do De Castro &, Co., of No. 54 William street. The average 
cost of transmission in this way is about 30 cents a letter as against 5 cents' postage 
from New York. De Castro & Co. complain that the delay in the transmission of 
their letters when they used the mails caused considerable loss to them owing to the 
strict regulations in vogue in South American custom-houses. Because the invoices 
were not on hand when the good:* arrived the customs authorities placed valnations 
on them of from 10 to 20 per cent, in excess of their actual value and the consignees 
held the consignors responsible for the difierence. 

APPEAL OP THE GULF STATES MERCHANTS. 

In May, 1886, the commercial bodies of the peveral Gulf ports of the 
IJDited States presented a memorial to the Postmaster Gkneral, which 
represents the view of the people of that section with regard to the dis- 
advantage nnder which they sufter, because of oar limited and irregu- 
lar mail facilities. This memoral was as follows : 

Hon. W. F. Vilas, 

Poitma8ier-General of the United Slate$ : 

Sir: Tour memorialists, undersigned, would respectfully state that ^hey have 
been delegated to represent a maritime interest of great positive and prospective im- 
portance, but to which increased and adequate facilities of commercial correspond- 
ence and intercourse are indispensable. 

The Gulf front of this Republic constitutes the ocean boundary of the last tier of 
Southern States. It extends to the boundary of Mexico, a distance of 1,500 miles. 
Its principal ports are deep, capacious, safe, and adequate to the demands of any extent 
of commerce. These ports have an aggregate population of half a million and export 
little less than half the values exported by the ^hole Republic. 

This Gulf front confronts all the chief ports ol«4he Atlantic side of the American 
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continent, its islands/ and its isthmus. These Gnlf ports commnnicate with the west- 
em interior of the Union hy the Mississippi Biver and its 16,000 miles of navigable 
tribataries, by the Alabama and the Chattahoochee RiverSi as also by a system of 
railroads which concentrate at New Orleans alone, 7«000 miles of lineal rail, and fur- 
nishes to Galveston, Mobile, and Pensacola complete communication with the same 
interior; thns all these ports are in regular mail and commercial correspondence with 
over 130,000 miles of American railroad, and are especially and directly connected 
with the great western commercial centers of Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Louisville, and 
also with the whole of Canada West, now filling so rapidly with population, indus- 
try, and wealth. 

We will not tabulate the agricultural and manufacturing productions of this im- 
mense interior, but we may remark that it is the anxious inquiry of every civilised 
nation how the foreign market may be found for the productive surplus with which 
it is burdened. Happily this Republic is not under the necessity of acquiring such 
foreign market by conquest or by colonization. We occupy the temperate region of 
a continent whose tropical products lie at our side. The Gulf front ports are the 
gates through which this complimentary and reciprocal commerce should be con- 
ducted. 

VALUE OF THS COMMERCE. 

Already this commerce has attained large proportions. The foreign trade of the 
tropical and semi-tropical regions is estimated at a little less than $1,000,000,000; 
their aggregate population at 50,000,000. The commerce of the United States with 
these countries amounts to about $250,000,000. The necessity and the material for a 
direct interchange of commodities between these producers and consumers has been 
demonstrated. It would, therefore, be supposed that the intercourse between them* 
would be intimate and unlimited, yet such is not the fact. An analysis of the articles 
of which our existing trade is composed undoubtedly comprehends cereals and ani- 
mal food, much of which must have been derived from the western regions specified 
in this paper. We can even find in the manifest of cargoes shipped from our eastern 
Atlantic ports for Brazil goods from Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, and even 
from Louisiana, on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. This proves that the interior 
West is compelled to conduct its tropical exports over Eastern ways and around dis- 
tant and dangerous coasts at an enhanced cost of time, freight, and insurance, and to 
the detriment of its own longitudinal transportation by rail and river, which would 
be the proper carriers of their tropical trade by way of the Gulf ports. A general 
proof of this abnormal disturbance of the laws of trade may be found in the general 
fact that New Orleans, the principal Gulf port proper for conducting the commerce of 
the West, has found her export of flour declined from 600,000 to 32,000 barrels, whilst 
St. Louis and Biinneapolis send almost all their flour for foreign export across the 
Mississippi for Eastern shipment. 

Another evidence of this perversion of trade is found in the following fact: Ac- 
cording to the proportion of co£fee and sugar consumed per capita by the people of 
the United States, the population of the western interior would be entitled to about 
two-fifths of the whole import of those articles. 

TBADE OF THE GULF POBTS. 

Assuming the cofiee annually imported into the United States at 5,000,000 sacks, 
2,000,000 thereof ought to be imported through the Gnlf ports. It does not, how- 
erer, p^ppear that they received more than one-half million sacks, the greater part of 
which is imported through New Orleans, though that port exports no Western produce 
whatever in exchange. The proportion of the sugar imported through the Gulf ports 
Is also small, while the dry hides, furniture, and medicinal woods, so valuable to the 
growing manufactures of the West, are imported almost entirely through the eastern 
Atlantic ports. We may add to thede evidences of a perverted trade that the whole 
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correspondence and travel between the reciprocal regions treated of are compelled to 
seek the same indirect mode of communication. Now, if instead of the indirect 
communication between onr western interior and South, Central, and Mexican Amer- 
ica, the lines and direct longitudinal connection were extended by ocean steam, the 
time and cost of this commerce would be greatly economized and its profits placed 
with the inland carriers, to whom it Justly belongs. 

Would it not appear that, with perfected facilities for delivering the products of 
our own region and distributing those of the tropics — with Havana and Vera Crui 
within two and a half days, and Panama within five and a half, of the port of New 
Orleans — that this connection would be made with the celenty of an electric circuit Y 

What, however, is the commercial fact T That the whole foreign export trade of 
the Gulf ports in Western produce has dwindled to insignificance, whilst the imports 
of tropical goods are wholly inadequate to the supply of the population geograph- 
ically dependent upon them. We may give the fact that in the construction of the 
ship-canal at Panama the Western provisions, work animals, and other supplies 
chiefly of Western production, have been furnished to the contractors from eastern 
Atlantic ports and even from Europe, so that, with the exception of some lumber 
dispatched from the Qulf ports of Pensacola, Mobile, and New Orleans, little of the 
material furnished by our Western interior for the construction of this vast inter- 
oceanic work has been derived directly from the natural source of such supplies, but 
has been exported by the indirect route which we have described. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we say that with proper overland and ocean facilities the city of Winnipeg, 
on the Red River of the North, could be placed within seven days of Panama, is it Just 
to condemn onr great Western cities and centers to employ opposition land lines to 
an Eastern port of tropical commerce, actually longer than the land line to New Or- 
leans, a point directly on their way to that tropical commerce T 

WHY THB GULF PORTS ARE BLOCKADED. 

Do you ask a solution of this extraordinary blockade of our Gulf ports and perver- 
sion of its legitimate trade, travel, and correspondence T 

It is to be found in the want of regular and adequate ocean steam postal service 
connecting the Gulf ports of the United States with those of the tropical regions 
of this continent. 

That the people of the interior are not to blame for apathy upon this subject is 
shown by the conquest of a wilderness, their contribution to the wars and wealth of 
the Republic, and by the construction of some thousands of millions of dollars' worth 
of railroads. They have done their part on land. But they are not. amphibious; 
they have not the capital nor the experience essential to build up a maritime inter- 
est without some aid and instruction. Congress has power '' to regulate commerce 
between the States and with foreign nations," and to " establish post-offices and post 
roads." 

Having thus made known to yon, honorable sir, the fatal obstruction of direct 
trade between the interior west and the tropics, with the obvious mode of its re- 
moval, we have respectfully to submit that we need the establishment of a line of 
ocean postal steamers to run semi-mouthly between the Gulf port of New Orleans and 
some port in the Windward Islands (W. I.). And we have respectfully to ask your 
recommendation to Congress for the same, upon such terms and schedules as in your 
official duty, Judgment, and patriotism your may deem proper. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. M. Bur well, of New Orleans. 
RoBT. C. Wood, of Louisiana. 
S. C. Cobb, of Pensacola. 
D. McRak, of Arkansas. 
Washington, D. C, May 22, 1886. 
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AN APPEAL FBOH SAN FBAlf CISCO. 

There has recently been held in San Francisco a conference of busi- 
ness men to consider the best means of extending trade on the Pacific 
coast. Among other reports presented was one on the subject of estab. 
lishing and maintaining permanent ocean mail steamship lines. The 
first reference was to the mail service of San Francisco and Vanconver 
with China and Japan. The Canadian Pacific three steamers are sub- 
sidized at the rate of nearly $38,000 per round trip for each steamer, 
while the eight steamers of the two American companies runniDg from 
San Francisco are allowed $400 apiece for the round trip. The report 
declares that the statement of the fact is enough to condemn the parsi- 
monious conduct of our Government in respect to the ocean commerce, 
and to excite admiration for the liberal and progressive policy of Eng- 
land and Canada. 

Among other striking features presented is the fact that the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand mails to and from San Francisco are carried by 
the American Steamship Company, which receives $24,000 yearly from 
the Hawaiian Oovemment, $209,000 from the Australian and New 
Zealand, and about $4,000 from the United States, which latter sum 
has lately been increased to $47,000, owing to dissatisfaction of the 
New Zealand Government. 

Resolutions were submitted, calling upon Congress to enact the nec- 
essary laws and appropriate a sufficient sum of money to enable Amer- 
ican steam-ship lines to compete with the foreign subsidized lines run- 
ning to China and Japan, South American points, New Zealand and 
Australia, and Mexican, Central American, and British Columbian 
points. Besolutions also favor the adoption of the French scale of 
navigation construction, naval bounties. for ships, provided that the 
ahips be built with a view to being enrolled in the naval reserve list. 



III. 



HISTORY OF OUR FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 



previous to 1845 the United States had no regalar mail service on 
the ocean, but letters were sent apon sailing-ships that happened to be 
bound for the ports to which they were addressed. 

On the 3rd of March of that year, however, an act was passed by 
Congress authorizing the Postmaster-General to make contracts with 
the owners of American vessels, steam-ships preferred, for terms of not 
less than four nor more than ten years, for the regular transportation 
of mails upon the sea. The rates of compensation as fixed by the law 
were as follows : 

For each letter or package weighing not more than one-half ounce 
to France or England, or any other country not more than 3,000 miles 
distant, 24 cents, with the inland postage added if the letter were mailed 
at any interior post-office. 

Upon letters and packages weighing more than one-half ounce and 
less than one ounce, 48 cents, and 15 cents for each one-half ounce ad- 
ditional. 

Upon letters and packages for the West India Islands or the ports 
on the Oulf of Mexico, 10 cents, with double postage if they exceeded 
one-half ounce, and 5 cents for every half ounce additional, with the 
inland postage added if they were mailed at an interior post-office. 

Upon newspapers and other eecond class matter the rate was 3 cents 
per ounce to all ports, with inland postage added. 

For distances greater than 3,000 miles these rates were doubled. 

TEN tears' GONTBACTS IN 1845. 

Under the authority of this act the Postmaster-Gtoneral entered into 
a contract for ten years with '< The Ocean Steam Navigation Company" 
for the transportation of the United States mails to Southampton, 
Havre, and Bremen. The arrangement- went into effect in 1848, and 
under it the following sums of money were annually paid: 



Year. 



1848 
1840 
1860 
1851 
1862 



Amount. 



$100,500 
200,000 
200,000 
10<l,4]0 
200,000 



Year. 



1853 
1854 
1865 
1866 
1857 



Amount. 



$183,833 
183,883 
200,000 
200,000 
200.000 
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And it may be said that daring the last year the entire sam paid for 
the transportation of mails to all ocean ports was only a little more 
than doable the amonnt paid for the service to these three ports in 1849, 
although the foreign commerce of the United States has increased from 
$293,000,000 in 1849 to $1,525,663,000 in 1888. 

Then no limit was placed upon the amount of money to be expended 
for the foreign mail service. It was left entirely to the discretion of 
the Postmaster-General, and he was allowed to extend it '^whenever in 
his opinion the public interests would be promoted." Now he is limited 
by Congress to a fixed sum. 

THB AOT OP 1848. 

On the 3d of March, 184S, another law was passed authorizing the 
expenditure of $130,000 annually under similar contracts for weekly 
mails, ^'or ofteuer if he thinks the public interests require," to the ports 
of Mexico and the West Indies, and he was authorized to use a naval 
vessel if necessary. 

During the last year the sum of $1,062 was paid for a similar service. 

The same act of March 3, 1848, authorized the Postmaster-General to 
make a contract for ten years for the establishment of a regular weekly 
service between the United States, Havana, and the Isthmus of Panama, 
for which $100,000 was annually appropriated. 

Last year we paid $20,153 for a similar service from New York. 

THE AOT OP 1851. 

Then, on the 3d of March, 1851, a general law was passed authorizing 
the Postmaster General to make contracts ^^ for better postal intercourse 
with foreign countries " whenever in his opinion the public interests 
could be promoted. 

Under this authority contracts covering a period of eleven years were 
entered into between the Postmaster-General and M. G. Mordecai, con- 
tractor for the conveyance of the United States mails between the ports 
of Charleston, Savannah, Key West, and Havana^ and the total sum 
granted in compensation for said service amounted tu an aggregate of 
$573,418.22, amounting to annual compensation as follows : 



Year. 




CompensatioiL 



$35,080.22 
50, 000. 00 
50,000.00 
50.000.00 
50,000.00 
60,000.00 



Year. 



1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 

ia>9 



ComppDsation. 



$58,882.00 
50,000.00 
00.000.00 
60,000.00 

60,ooaoo 



SEBYIOS TO FEANOB. 

cts were also executed between the Postmaster-Gtoneral and 
Steam Navigation Company for the conveyance of the United 
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States mail from New York to Havre, for which the sum $1,060,378.19 
was paid, amoantiDg to annual compensation as follows: 



Year. 



1851 
1853 
1853 
1854 



CoiDjienBation. 



t73,550.00 
lfiO.000.00 
150,000.00 
137,500.00 



1855. 
185«. 
1867. 
1858. 



Year. 



Compensation* 



$150, 000. OO 

150,000.00 

140, 500. 00 

W,828.1» 



SERVICE TO LIVERPOOL. 



And with E. K. Gbllins and associates for the conveyance of the 
(Tnited States mails between New York and Liverpool, for which the 
sum of $5,212,091.89 was paid, amounting to annual compensation as 
follows : 



Year. 



1850 
1861 
1852 
1853 
1854 



Compensation. 



#57, 750. i 
885, 0<<0. 00 
621,500.00 
858,000.00 
858,000.00 



Year. 



1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 



Comi>ensatio]i. 



$858.00a00 
822,000.00 
601,25« 89 
250,68&00 



SERVICE TO PANAMA. 

Contracts were entered into with 0. H. Aspinwall for the conveyance 
of the United States mails between San Francisco, Astoria, and Panama, 
agreeable to the acts of March 3, 1847, and March 3, 1851, for which the 
sum of $3,467,763.93, was paid, amounting to annual compensation as 
follows : 



Year, 



1850 
1851 

isea 

1853 
1854 
1856 



Compensation. 



1806,178.81 
275,426.90 
857,846.41 
846,250.00 
848,250.00 
846,379160 



Compensation. 



1856 
1867 
1858 
1859 
1860 



6847,650.00 
848,250.06 
848,250.00 
848,260.00 
931, 108. 50 



SERVICE TO ASPINWALL. 



And between the Secretary of the Navy and Oeorge Law and asso- 
ciates for the conveyance of the United States mails from New York to 
Aspinwall, for which the sum of $2,889,510.79 was paid, amounting to 
annual compensation as follows : 



Tear. 



October 1, 1848, to Juno 30, 1851 

1862 

1863 

1854 

1856 



Compensation. 



6515,425.00 
276,394.18 
284,500.00 
289,000.00 
290,000.00 



Tear. 



1856 
1857 
185M 
1850 
1860 



Compensation. 



$286,600.00 

2ir8, 450. 00 

289,000.00 

290,000.00 

80,180.71 
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A BEMAJIKABLE CONTRAST. 

As a contract between the mail pay of oar West India steam-ships to- 
day and that of forty years ago, let me insert here the following, which 
explains itself: 

POST-OfFICK DKPARTliBNT, OpFICR OF FOREIGX MaILS, 

WoBhingUm, D. C, July 25, 1889. 
Gkxtlbmbn : I hftve to inform yoa that the Postmaster-General has recognized the 
service of American steamers SantiagOy Citjf of Watihingtony Saratoga, Niagara^ Cien- 
/uegoSf City of Alexandria, Manhattan, City of Columbia, City of Atlanta, and Seneca, of 
the New York and Cuba Mail Line, in transporting the United States mails from New 
York to Cuba and Mexico daring the quarter ended June 30, 1889, at the snm of 
$334.80, being the amount of the United States sea and inland postages on the mails 
conveyed by American steamers, calculated at |1.60 per pound for letters and 8 cents 
per pound for newspapers, etc., and that the same will be referred to the Auditor for 
payment to you at New York, N. Y. 
The separate earnings of each steamer are stated on the sheets hereto annexed. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. W. Brooks, 
Acting Superintendent Foreign MaiU, 
Me^rs. Jamrs £. Ward & Co., 

Agents, etc. 

THE ACT OF 1852. 

The act of August 30, 1852, provided as follows : 

Postmaster General authorized to contract for a term of five years and for a sum 
not exceeding $100,000 per year for a tri-monthly mail from New Orleans via Tampico 
to Vera Cruz aud back in steam-vessels not less ^han 500 tons burden. 

And was the authority for the contract between the Postmaster-General 
and E. H. Garmick for the conveyance of United States mails from 
New Orleans to Vera Cruz, for which the sum of $167,684.96 was paid, 
amounting to annual payment as follows : 



Year. 



18M. 
1«56. 



CoiD]>e]isa> 
tion. 



$7, 760. 00 
87.200.00 
84,003.12 



Ymt. 



1856 
1857 
1858 



Compenaa- 
tioa. 



$30,615.63 
20.062.82 
20,053.89 



THE ACT OF 1865. 



The act of March 3, 1S65, provides as follows : 

8bo. 8. Appropriation for transportation of mails from New York to Liverpool for 
Mar ending June 30, 1856, $819,500 ; New York to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, 
IhKTVM^ A>i<^ Chagres and back, $261,000; Panama to California and Oregon and 
^MiIe» $i^,350 ; for carrying out contract under provisions of act approved August 
SI^Mfii, for tri-monthly mail by steam- vessels from New Orleans and Vera Cruz via 
«Mi»iAOi $69,750. 

^HU 9* Appropriation, transportation of mails in two steam-ships from New York 
^.^MtlbaDEiptoi^ to Bremen and back, $100,000 foi each ship, and in two steim^-ships 
York by Cowes to Havre and back, $75,000 ; for each ship nnder contract 
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with Oregon Steam Navigation Company, of New York, for $350,000 ; transportation 
from Charleston to Havana, $50,000; across Isthmns of Panama, $150,000. 

Skc. 10. Appropriated to supply deficiences from New York to Liverpool and back, 
$559,238.65 ; from New York to New Orleans, Charleston, and Savannah, Havana and 
Chagres and back, 8202,37^.21; from Panama to California and Oregon and back 
$249,242.02. 

Sec. 11. Appropriated for transportation of mails ending June 30, 1855, for trans- 
portation of mails in two steam-ships from New York by Southampton to Bremen, 
$100,000 for each ship, and in two steam-ships from New York by Cowes to Havre and 
back, $75,000 for each ship, under contract with Oregon Steam Navigation Company, 
of New York, $350,000 ; for transportation of the malls between Charleston and 
Havana, under contract with M. C. Mordecai, $50,000 ; for transportation across the 
Isthmus of Panama, $120,000. 

Under this authority the following contract between the Postmaster- 
General and the Louisiana and Tehuantepec Steam-ship Company was 
made for the conveyance of the United States mails from New Orleans 
to San Francisco via the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, for which the sum 
of $227,381.53 was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows: 

1859 $161,684.79 

1860 65,896.74 

THE ACT OP 1868. 

The act of June 14, 1858, restricted the compensation to the postages 
on the mails transported, and reads as follows : 

Sec. 1. From New York to Liyerpool and back, $:M6,500, and it is provided that 
there be paid Post-Office Department out of said appropriation such sums as may be 
required to procure the transportation of the mails from New York to Liverpool and 
back on such days as Collins' Line may fail to take them from New York. For trans- 
portation from New York to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Havana, and Chagres 
and back, $^1,000. For transportation from Panama to California and Oregon 
and back, $328,350. 

Sec 2. Paid to Post-Office Department out of appropriation of $346,500, granted 
first section of act of March, 1857, for transportation of mails from New York to Liv- 
erpool and back, $16,757.75, for five outward trips from New York to Liverpool, 
* * * when Collins' Line failed to perform service, and further sum $35,000 out of 
aforesaid appropriation to procure transportation of mails from New York to Liver- 
pool and back, on 24th April, 8th and 22d of May, 5th and 19th of June, 1858, if Col- 
lins' Line fails to perform service. 

Sec. 3. For transportation from New York, by Southampton or Cowes to Havre, 
$230,000. For transportation between Charleston and Havana, $50,000. For trans- 
portation across Isthmus of Panama, $100,000. 

Sec. 4. Postmaster-Oeneral not to contract for carrying mails by sea for more than 
two years, nor for other pay than sea and inland postage. 

Sec 5. Postmaster-General may cause mails to be transported between the United 
States and foreign ports by steam-ship for the sea and United States inland postage 
and sea postage only if by a foreign vessel ; preference to be given American vessels. 

(Approved June 14, 1858. 11 U. S. S. at L., 364.) 

This act aatborized the contracts between the Postmaster-Oeneral 
and the following companies and American citizens : 

SERVICB to SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, for conveyance of United States mails from New York to South- 
ampton and Bremen, for which payment was made as follows : 

1858 |VOQ,^>ie&.^'i 
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SERVICE TO 80UTHAMT0N AND HAVRE. 

Cornelias Vanderbilt, for the conveyance of the United States malls firom New York 
to SoQthamptoQ and Havre, for which the safn of t260,144.&5 was paid, amounting 
to annual compensation as follows : 

ia-)9 $104,283.65 

lrt60 119,365.20 

1861 36.495.70 

SERVICE TO HAVANA AND NEW ORLEANS. 

The New York and New Orleans Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of United 
States mails from New York to Havana and New Orleans, for which the sum of 
167,261.24 was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows: 

1869 $17,213.48 

1860 20,414.41 

1«(51 29, 63a 35 

SERVICE TO SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE. 

The New York and Havre Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of United States 
mails from New York to Southampton and Havre, for which the sum of $310,081.03 
was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows : 

1859 $94,977.44 

1860 94,489.77 

1801 87,104.12 

1862 33,509.70 



SERVICE TO SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE. 



\ 



The North Atlantic Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United States 
mails from New York to Southampton and Havre, for which the sum of $47,869 
was paid, amounting to annual compensation as follows : 

1860 $14,294.73 

1861 33,574.27 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

M. O. Roberts, for the conveyance of United States mails from New York to Havana^ 

for which the sum of $23,556.55 was paid, amounting to annual compensation as 

follows : 

I860.: $15,062.43 

1861 8,494.12 

SERVICE TO THE ISTHMUS AND SOUTH PACIFIO. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, for the conveyance of the United States mails to the Isthmus 
and South Pacific, for which the sum of $69,892.56 was paid, amounting to annual 
compensation as follows : 

1861 $8,001.26 

1862 17,912.91 

1863 15,078.26 

1864 14,208.51 

1865 14,691.62 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

Hargons Sl Co., for the conveyance of the United States mails from New York to 
Havana, as follows : 

1861 $11,894.75 
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BERYICE TO HAYAKA. 

Spofford, Tileson & Co., for the convey aoce of the United States mails from. Neir 
York to Havana, for which the sum of |155,534.86 was paid^ amounting to annual 
compensation as follows : 

1862 922.296.47 

1863 34,660.88 

4 1864 26,769.10 * 

18(?5 34,417.29 

1866 37,391.12 

BERYICE TO HAVANA. 

Lndlow, Heineken &, Co., for the conveyance of the United States mails from New 
York to Havana, for which the snm of |39,882.60 was paid, amoanting to annual 
compensation as follows : 

1863 $21,608.85 

1864 13,219.18 

1865 5,054.57 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

« James £. Baynor, for the conveyance of the United States mails from Kew York ta 
Havana, as follows : 

1864 $5,331.85 

SERVICE TO THE ISTHMUS AND SOUTH PACIFIC. 

The Atlantic Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United States mails ta 
the Isthmos and South Pacific, for which the snm of $12,836.97 was paid, amount- 
ing to annual compensation as follows : 

1865 $7,769.57 

1866 5,067.40 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

£mith Sl Dunning, for the conveyance of the United States mails from New York ta 
Havana, as follows : 

1876 $14,936.42 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

Crarrison & Allen, for conveyance of the United States mails from New York to Ha- 
vana, as follows: 

1876 $8,184.15 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

The American and Mexican Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United 
^ States mails from New York to Havana, as follows : 

1866 $6,130.63 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

The West India Mails Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of United States mails 
from New York to Havana, for which the sum of $51,608.43 was paid, amounting 
to annual compensation as follows : 

1867 $28,310.29 

lb68 23,298.11 

152a 9 
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8BRVICE TO HAVRS. 

The New York and Havre Steam-sbip Company (Isaac Bell, president), for the con- 
veyance of the United States mails from New York to Havre, for which the 8nn> 
of |153, 207. 43 was paid, amoaotiog to annual compensation as follows: 

1866 $49,162,65 

• 1867 73,052.92 

1868 30,984.86 

8ERYICB TO BREMEN. 

The North American Lloyds 8team-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United 
States mails from New York to Bremen, for which the sum of $24,838.21 was paid^ 
amounting to annual compensation as follows : 

1866 $8,471.09 

1867 16,367.12 

BEBYICS TO LIVERPOOL. 

The Baltimore and -Liverpool Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of theUuited 
States mails from Baltimore to Liverpool, for which compensation was made as 
follows : 

1867 $6,500.77 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

The Atlantic Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United States mails from 
New York to Havana, for which the sum of $226,775.09 was paid, amounting to- 
annual compensation as follows : 

1868 $16,278.86 

1869 62,847.18 

1870 60,802.06 

1871... 35,484.00 

1872 35,456.60 

1873 15,906.39 

SERVICE TO THE ISTHMUS AND SOUTH PACIFIC. 

The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of United States mails to 
the Isthmus and South Pacific, for which the sum of $256,030.38 was paid, amount* 
ing to annual compensation as follows: 

1866 $12,310.05 

1867 22,92L33 

1868 19,476.89 

1869 7,907.86 

1871 21,765.97 

1872 ^ 24,576.22 

1873 ' 27,571.78 

1874 26,256.50 

1875 27,728.74 

1876.., 16,104.52 

1877 15,115.07 

1878 19,237.01 

1879 14,958.44 
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SERVICE TO HAVANA AND VERA GRUZ. 

The New York, Havana and Mexican Steam-sbip Company, for the conveyance of 
the United States mails from New York to Havana and Vera Craz, for which the 
j sum of 1^8,940.43 was paid, amounting to annnal compensation as follows : 

1871 $7,770.67 

1872 11.178.57 

1873 27,137.39 

1874 33,828.83 

1875 31,920.14 

1876 12,859.89 

1877 11,675.30 

1878 5,954.07 

1879 6,615.57 

SERVICE TO HAVANA. 

■ 

Tbe New York and Havana direct line for the conveyance of United States mails from 
' New York to Havana, for which the sum of $31,439.46 was paid, amounting to an- 
I nnal compensation as follows : 

1875 $20,069.16 

1876 6,113.98 

1877 6,256.32 

SERVICE TO JAPAN AND CHINA. 

The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, for the conveyance of the United States mails 
from San Francisco to Japan and China and Australia, for which thesam of $17,592.69 
was paid, amounting to annnal compensation as foUows: 

1878 $8,017.83 

1879 9,574.86 

» 

A temporary contract was entered into by the Postmaster-General and 
Gornelins Vanderbilt for the conveyance of the United States emails 
from New York to New Orleans and San Francisco, via Havana and 
Aspinwall, from October 1, 1859, to June 30, 1860^ for which the sum 
of $187,500 was paid. 

THE ACT OP 1860. 

The act of Jane 15, 1860, authorized the Postmaster General to cause 
mails to be transported between the United States and any foreign port 
or ports, or between any port of United States and any other port of 
United States, teaching at foreign ports, by steamship; allowing and 
paying therefor, if by an American vessel, the sea and inland United 
States postage ; if by foreign vessel, sea postage only. Preference given 
American steamships. 

The act of February 19, 1861, appropriated for carrying mails from 
New York, via Panama, to San Francisco, three times a month, from 
July 1, 1860, to July 1, 1861, at a rate of $350,000 per annum, which 
sum shall be deducted from amount of postage received on said route. 
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This was aathority for a contract between the Postmaster-General 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt for the conveyance of the United States 
mails from New York to Ban Francisco, via Panama, for which a com- 
I)ensation of (350,000 was made. 

THE AOT OF 1864. 

The act of May 28, 1864, aathorized monthly mail commnnication be- 
tween Brazil by first-class sea-going steam-ships, not less than 2,000 
tons burden, sufficient in number to perform twelve round trips or voy- 
ages per annum between a port of the United States north of Potomac 
Biver and Bio Janeiro in Brazil, touching at St. Thomas, at Bahia, 
l^iippambnco; expense to be divided; portion of the United States 
not to exceed (150,000 "pen year for twelve trips; the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to invite proposald and contracts to lowest responsible bidder for a 
term of ten years, to go into effect September 1, 1865 ; steam-ships to be 
most approved model, etc. ; steam-ships to be exempted from x)ort charges 
and customhouse dues at i)ort of departures and arrival at the United 
States, provided similar exemption is granted by Brazil. 

THE SEBVIOE TO BRAZIL. 

This was authority for a contract, covering a period of ten years, be- 
tween the Postmaster-Gtoneral and the New York and Brazil Steam-ship 
Company for the conveyance of the United States mail from New York 
to St. Thomas and Bio de Janeiro, for which a sum of (1,500,000 was 
paid, amounting to an annual compensation as follows : 



1M6 

1887 

1868 

1809 

1870 

1871 ; 



Com 



•fttuni. 



$112,600 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
160,000 
160, OQO 



1873 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 



Compen- 
Mtioii. 



$150,000 

150.000 

150,000 

150.000 

87.600 



8EBVICE TO OHINA AND JAPAN. 

The acts of February 17, 1865, and February 18, 1867, authorized 
the Postmaster-General to invite proposals for mail steam-ship service 
between the United States and China and Japan, from San Francisco, 
monthly trips ; lowest responsible bidder to have contract for ten 
years ; bids from all citizens, and not to call for over (500,000 per year 
for twelve round trips, nor unless by a citizen of the United States, 
and accompanied by offer of good sureties ; contract to go into effect 
January 1, 1867 ; ships constructed on best approved model, subject 
to insx>ection by Secretary of Navy and Postmaster-General. 
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THE PACIFIC MAIL SUBSIDY. 

The act of February IS, 1867, appropriated for mail 8team-8hip service 

between the United States and Brazil $150,00<K and for mail steam-ship 
service between San Francisco, Japan, and China, $500,000, to be by 

American vessels. Under this authority a contract was made between 

the Postmaster- General and the '^ Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company," 

covering a period of ten years, for the conveyance of the United States 

mails from San Francisco to China and Japan via the Sandwich Islands, 

for which service the sum of $4,583,333.32 was paid, amounting to an 

annual compensation as follows : 



Year. 



1M7 
1868 
1889 
1870 
1871 
1872 



CompenBO* 
tlon. 



$83,333.83 
291,006.66 
458,333.33 
500,000.00 
500, 000. UO 
600,000:00 




Compe 
tion 



$500,000.00 
500.000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
250,000.00 



THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS SUBSIDY. 

The act of March 2, 1867, authorized the Postmaster-Oeneral to ad- 
vertise for proposals for monthly steamship service between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu, by means of first-class American sea-going steam- 
ships not less than 1,000 tons burden, to be given to the lowest bidder, 
but no bids considered which amount to more than (75,000 for twelve 
round trips, to be made by American citizens, with good sureties. 

This was authority for a contract between the Postmaster- General 
and the California, Oregon, and Mexican Steam-ship Company, for the 
conveyance of the United States mails from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, for which the sum of $425,000 was paid, amounting to an annual 
compensation as follows : 



1868 
1809 
1870 
1871 



CompenBft- 
tion. 



$56,260 
68,760 
62,500 
75,000 



1872 
1873 
1874 



CompexiB*- 
tlon. 



$75,000 
75,000 
12,606 
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In 1864 Congress passed what was known as " The Compnlsory Act," 
which required a\\ ateam-ahips beariag the flag of the TJuited States to 
accept mails from any port in this coantry or from any foreign port to 
the Uaited States before they coold obtain a clearance, and their com- 
pensation was limited to sea postage, which at that time was as follows : 

THE OLD BA^TES OF POSTAGE. 

Batei ofpMlAgtJroM the Unitei Slatai befort tht adopScti of flu unyorm rata uudtr tkt 
jHMfnI imioB igittm. 
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t per onnM on other prlDtMl lutlci. 
THE REDCOTION UP OCEAN POBTAQE IN 1871. 

In 1874 the United States entered what is known as the Postal 
Union, under which postage was fixed at 6 cents per one-half ounce 
to every port iu the world, and the compensation paid for the transpor- 
tation of the mails wasthereby greatly reduced. The steamers to Japan 
were paid 8 cents less per letter ; to Australia via the Suez Canal 14 
cents less, and via Brindisi 20 cents less ; to Panama the compensation 
wasreducedScents; to BrazillS cents; to Buenos Ayres 16 cents, aud to 
Callao and Valparaiso 20 cents — for the steam-ship companies received 
but 2 cents per letter, that being the difference l>ctweeo iuland and 
foreign postage, and no distinction was made for the distance a letter was 
carried. 

It was never intended to make this redaction of postage at the ex- 
pense of the steam-ship companies, bnt nevertheless they alone snffered, 
for Congress, when the Berne treaty was ratified, made no change in the 
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la^ fixiDg the compensation for the transportation of ocean mails, and 
has made none since. 

In the winter of 1884 the compulsory law was repealed. The reports 
of the Soath American Commission awakened an interest in the exten- 
sion of our trade and Congress made an effort to be fair. A joint select 
committee on American shipping was appointed, which, after spending 
several mouths in an examination of the subject, reported as follows : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

The law, as it exists (section 3976, Rev. Stat.), compels the master of every Ameri- 
'Can vessel engaged in the foreign trade to carry snch United States mails as may be 
tendered him by the PostO£Eice Department, and aUows him as compensation for 
each service a sum not exceeding 2 cents per letter carried. In no case is this an 
adequate compensation, and in some instances it does not pay the cost to the vessel 
of delivering the mails at the post-office in the port of arrival. The pay to United 
States vessels in the foreign trade for transporting the mails in 1880 was only 2^ 
-cents per mile, while at the same time the steamers on our coast which contracted 
to carry the mails received 57^^ cents per mile for mail service. The contrast be- 
tween our inadequate mail pay to American vessels engaged in the foreign trade and 
the very liberal mail pay given by Great Britain to her steam-ship lines only serves 
to show more clearly the injustice and lack of wisdom of our policy. Since 1840 
England has paid more than $250,000,000 for mail service, with the deliberate purpose 
of establish in<]; and maintaining steam-ship lines to connect the United Kingdom with 
all ports of the world. Even in the last year she paid about $3,000,000 to her steam- 
ship lines for mail service, which was |1,641,300 more than she received from mail 
. matter transported by them. 

THE ** OOMPULSOBY '^ LAW. 

This report also called attention to the remarkable fact that sections 
3976 and 4203 provided that no American ship bonnd to or from a for- 
eign port could obtain a clearance an til it had taken on board any mail 
which should be offered it either by the United States Government or 
any of its representatives, so that American steam-ship companies 
were obliged to call for mails at all post-offices at ports of departures, 
and deliver them at all post-offices at the ports of entry at their own 
expense. 

The payment which the carrier was entitled to receive was 2 cents 
per letter, irrespective of weight or the distance it might be transported, 
or, at the option of the Government, the carrier might receive the sea 
postage, amounting to about 1§ cents per half ounce — this payment 
being also made without regard to the extent or character of the service 
rendered. 

Compulsory laws did not apply to foreign ships plying between 
American and foreign ports, which in many instances were heavily sub- 
sidized, nor to American ships engaged in the coastwise trade, which 
are by law kept free from competition from foreign ships. Foreign 
steamers earned from the United States Government, in some instancest 
as much as 80 cents per mile for mail service performed by them, and 
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single lines of American ships engaged in the coastwise trade earned 
as mnch for mail service as all the American foreign-bonnd steam ships 
pat together, so that in the year 1884 the proscribed American steam- 
ships, foreign bound, received for an aggregate mileage of 1,750,000 
miles the sam of $50,000, or about three cents a mile, while at the same 
time the Government paid over $350,000 to foreign ships for carrying 
the mails over only a slightly greater distance, and American coast- 
wise steamers earned an average of about 66 cents per mile. 

SOME INTEBESTINO FIGURES. 

In the course of debate it was developed that the compensation of 
the principal railway routes was from $375 to $1|155 per mile per an- 
nnm, and that of the routes of smaller igaportance firom $45 to $350 
per annum ; that of the thousands of railway routes only two hundred 
or three hundred earned the compensation paid by the Oovernment, 
and that it was likewise true that in a great majority of cases postage 
on the mails carried on the railroads fell very far short of reimbursing the 
Government for the cost of service over them ; that in the payment for 
internal steam-boat service, upon star routes, stage-coaches, and other 
means of transportation, millions of dollars were yearly expended, for 
which, probably, in no single instance, was the Government compen- 
sated by the postage received. 

THE FAOTS IN THE OASE. 

It seemed to be generally conceded that the service to be rendered 
by American ships engaged in the foreign trade for carrying the mail 
should be paid for on the basis of the distance actually traveled, rather 
than upon the basis of the amount of mail actually carried, for the fol- 
lowing, among other reasons : 

(1) American mail carriers meet with the competition of foreign ships 
usually heavily subsidized, and all operated at far less exi)ense than 
American ships could be, the latter being obliged to pay larger wages 
to officers and men and to afford better subsistence to their crews. 

(2) American ships which contracted to carry the mails would prob- 
ably be obliged, by the terms of their contract, to perform the service 
Ht prescribed rates of speed and at specified and regular days, so that 
the transit should be performed by them whether freight and passenger 
trufflo were obtained or not. 

(3) Unlike railroads, which can and do build up large local business 
li iftddition to the through business between termini, the mail-carrying 
Ullilft ship, besides running much greater risks than a railroad, must 
IflKjr •ulely on its through business, and can make no earnings, but only 
IM^ ^i^t>ursments during trips, which, in the case of ships engaged in 
linAwtralian and Chinese trade, cover a period of twenty -six days. 

(^ Xte mileage basis is that which has been assumed by all the lead* 
in making contracts of a similar nature. And 
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Finally. The weight of mail or number of letters carried, it was con- 
ceded was no fair criterion of the amount of payment to be made since- 
the amount of mail matter carried to Central and South American,. 
Mexican, Pacific, and South Pacific ports, the places with which it was- 
most desirable that commerce should be maintained, would necessarily 
for many years be comparatively small while the distance traversed 
would be very great. 

These reasons appeared so cogent that when the bill was originally^ 
reported to the Senate that committee unanimously recommended that 
the Postmaster-General be authorized to enter into contracts with Amer- 
ican steamships engaged in the foreign trade, and to pay them not ex- 
ceeding $1 a mile for the trip outward and inward, and this provision 
passed the Senate, after several days of discussion, by a vote of 45 to 11*. 

REPORT OF THE SHIPBUILDING COMMITTEE. 

The Special Committee on Ship-Building and Ship-Owning Interests- 
of the House of Representatives, of which Greneral Slocum was chair- 
man, unanimously reported, through Mr. Huut^ of Louisiana,* a bill em- 
bodying the substance of the Senate amendment above referred to and 
which, although at the head of the Calendar and made an early special 
order, failed to be reached for consideration. Its substance, however^ 
was embodied as a part of the Post Office Appropriation bill, but being 
by many members of the House believed not to be germane to that bill 
and for other reasons was defeated by a voted of 130 to 112. This ap- 
propriation bill, when it came to the Senate, was amended by a provis- 
ion as follows : 

THK ACT OF 1885. 

For transportation of foreign mails, inclading transit across the Isthmus of Pan<- 
ama, $800,000. And the Postmaster-General is hereby anthorized to enter into con- 
tracts for the transportation of any part of said foreign mails, after legal advertise- 
ment, with the lowest responsible bidder, at a rate not exceeding 50 cents a nantical 
mile on the trip each way actually traveled between the terminal points, provided 
that the mails so contracted shaU be carried on American steam-ships, and that the 
aggregate of such contracts shaU not exceed one-half of the sum hereby appropriated. 

In the course of debate upon this amendment, which passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 30 to 18, it was demonstrated that the revenue of the 
Government from its foreign mails for the year 1884 was $2,157,622.63, 
the expenditures entailed therein $362,804.22, leaving as a net rev- 
enue, without charge for estimated cost of interior service, the sum of 
$1,794,818.41. It was claimed that this was not entirely a profit to- 
the Government, because the estimated cost of interior domestic mail 
service should be deducted. This was estimated at $1,069,089.60, leav- 
ing, at the very least, a profit to the Government upon its foreign mail 
service of $725,728.82. That this overplus (the only overplus existing 
in the mail business of the Government) should be devoted in part to 
the encouragement of commerce was believed to be only fair. 

* The fnll report will be found in the Appendix. 
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PBOFITS TO THE OOYEBIiMEMT ON FOREIGN POSTAGE. 

I 

As an example of how this profit is earned by the Government, and 
as a fit illastration of the policy of the United States as distinguished 
from that parsaed by other Governments, the following instance was 
Tcferred to, and may be cited : 

In 1875 a postal contract was entered into between the Colonial Govern- 
ments of New Zealand and New Son th Wales and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, whereby the former agreed to pay the latter a subsidy 
of $400,000 per annum for a monthly service of four ships to be main- 
tained between San Francisco and the colonies. This subsidy was paid 
for the transportation of the colonial mails to America, and the British 
overland mails from San Francisco to the colonies. With this large 
payment the line was just about self-sustaining. Without it it could not 
liave existed. The Government of the United States paid for its outward 
mails for six months theamountof $5,802.82. The United States Govern- 
ment received for letters to the colonies 12 cents per half ounce, and for 
newspapers 2 cents per half ounce. It paid to the Pacific Mail Company 
•6 cents per half ounce on letters and nothing upon newspapers, so that 
during the year 1884 the amount of postage received by the Government 
on United States mail sent from San Francisco to Australian colonies was 
^36,479.30. The whole amount paid for transportation was $11,479.68, 
leaving a net profit to the Government of $24,999.62. 

THE AUSTBALIAN MAIL SEBTIOE. 

The United States received from the British Government for the 
transportation of the Australian British closed mails, conveyed between 
New York and San Francisco, 6 francs per kilogram for letters, 2 francs 
per kilogram for papers, or 52 j cents per pound for letters and 17 J cents 
per pound for papers. Out of this the Government paid to overland 
roads for transportation of the mail, which it never opened, handled, or 
inspected, only the sum of 26 cents per pound for letters, pocketing the 
residue and paying not one cent to the steam-ship company for the con- 
Vf^yance of the mails from San Francisco to Australia, so that the 
Oovemment earned a clear profit of 26} cents per pound on the mails 
Itor doing nothing. The overland railroads received 26 cents per pound 
for carrying the mails 3,000 miles, and the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Com- 
ytMiiiy^ for transporting them 7,000 miles from San Francisco to Aus- 
tiMilia, received nothing from this Government, so that it may be fairly 
^iwated that at every departure of a Pacific Mail steamer from the 
yi^ of San Francisco for Australia the Government realized a profit 
4|£ #9^000 and upwanls. 

THE VENEZUELA SEBYIOE COMPARED 

Hm pay given to the Bed '^ D " line during the same year will also 
^HlllA % ftur illustration of the inadequacy of compensation. It per- 
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formed tbirty-one trips, traveled 127,800 miles, received $1,236.40, 
^qual to about 1 cent per mile, or $40 for each round trip of 4,260 miles, 
or $8 for each of the five ports called at. The entire sea and inland 
postage proffered by the Postmaster-General for future service would 
not quite triple this sum, and wonld be about $24 for each port. 

The Senate amendment passed the House by a vote of 9^ to 89, and 
:a motion to reconsider was voted down by yeas 102, nays 79. 

The appropriation of $800,000 was not available until the commence- 
ment of the new fiscal year, July 1, 1885. The repeal of the compul- 
sory law took effect on the 1st of April preceding. The steamship 
^companies were not obliged to receive the mails, but continued to carry 
them at the compensation formerly paid, which, in several instances, 
<lid not re-imbnrse them for their expenditures for cartage and lighter- 
age. 

POSTMASTER- GENERAL VILAS REFUSES TO CARRY OUT THE LAW. 

Eepreseutatives of several of the steam-ship companies called upon 
the Postmaster-General to ascertain the x)olicy he intended to plirsue 
:and were encouraged to believe that he would give them the same op- 
portunity to bid for the service as was annually granted to inland and 
•coastwise steamers. But, a few days before the 1st of July, without 
any notice to the companies whatever, a communication appeared in the 
newspapers stating that the Postmaster-General would decline to carry 
•out the act of 1885. His objection appeared to be mainly that the 
amount of the appropriation being only $400,000, and the service per- 
formed by the American steamers during the preceding year nearly 
:2,000,(i00 of miles, it was apparent that if the full allowance of 50 cents 
j)er mile was to be made to all lines that the appropriation wonld be 
greatly exceeded. 

To remove this embarrassment, the representatives of the Brazil Line, 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Line, the Bed << D '^ Line, the New York and 
*Cnba Mail Steamship Company Line, the New York, Havana and Mexi- 
nan Line, the lines to the Sandwich Islands, and the Clyde Lines called 
together upon the Postmaster-General to suggest that he, in his adver- 
tisement, restrict all contracts to a maximum not exceeding 20 cents 
per mile, so that even if every steam-ship line should receive a contract 
tor the year the appropriation would not be exceeded. 

THE STEAMSHIPS REFUSE TO CABBY THE MAILS. 

When the representatives of the companies left Washington, no oflfer 
or suggestion as to the compensation which the Government intended 
to pay was made, and the companies might then have refrained from 
continuing the carriage of the mails. Instead of this, they permitted 
their vessels to be placed upon the Government's schedule for the month 
of July at the old rates, and sent a communication stating that they 
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expected on or before the 15th of July to receive some intim^ktion fronr 
the Postmaster-General as to the coarse he intended to parsae, so that 
if no arrangement was arrived at by that time the companies might 
refrain from carrying the mails after the 1st of August without injury 
to the public. 

About the 15th day of July the Postmaster-General protested against 
their notification, but made no definite suggestion as to the rate of com- 
ensatioQ. The comp anies then acted individually, some offering to take 
the mail at what would have been equivalent to about 20 cents per 
mile, others asking for more definite information, and about the end 
of the month they were informed that in lieu of the rates previously 
paid the Postmaster-General would give the sea and inland postage on 
mail actually transported. When a suggestion of this character had 
previously been made to representatives of these companies at Wash- 
ington they had unanimously declined it. 

A CONTRACT WITH FOREIGN POWERS. 

As has been stated, the sea and inland postage when the compulsory 
law was passed was 40 cents to half the foreign ports, 25 cents to 
China and Japan, and 30 cents to Australia. The great nations of the 
earth met at Paris and at Berne, agreed upon postal regulations, and 
cut down the sea and inland postage to about 5 cents per half ounce* 
This was conceded as an international courtesy, and as a boon to the 
people of the world. No one pretended that this act of generosity should 
be made at the expense of the carrier. Every other nation except the 
United States entered into fair arrangements with the carriers for the 
transportation of the mail, entirely iri:espective of the postage paid 
thereon. Austria paid 5,000,000 francs per annum ; England, 15,000,000- 
francs per annum ; France, 32,000,000 francs per annum ; Spain, 5,000,- 
000 francs; Belgium, 1,000,000 francs ; Holland, 2,000,000 francs; Italy,. 
8,000,000 francs. 

The United States took the 5 cents for each letter, and arbitrarily 
gave one-third of it to the American steam-ships, entirely indifferent as 
to the extent, character, regularity, or nature of the service rendered,, 
paying as much from Key West to Havana, or from Boston to Halifax,, 
as from San Francisco to China or from New York to Brazil. 

AMERICAN STEAMERS TAKE THE MAILS, BUT DECLINE THE PAY. 

Several of the steam-ship companies declined to accept that payment 
and refused to receive the mails. Others took the mails as before, but 
returned their compensation checks to the Post-Office Department on 
the ground that they were inadequate, and appealed to Congress for 
just compensation. Thus far it has not been granted. The Senate has^ 
passed several bills for that purpose, but the House of Eepresentativesr 
has declined to concur in them. 

Where the American ships declined to take the mailS; the Postmas- 
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ter-Geueral intrusted thorn to foreign vessels, asaally " tramps," which 
liad no regular sailing days, and whose voyages were always indefinite. 
There was so much inconvenience suffered by the merchants engaged in 
trade with Central and South America that the next year the steam- 
ships consented to carry the mails, trusting to Congress to grant them 
just compensation. 

The treatment of their commercial marine by England, France, and 
other nations in the payment for mail transportation is in striking con- 
trast with that of the (Jnited States. 

POSTMASTEB-GENBEiLL VILAS OOlfTEACTS WITH A POBBIGN COMPANY. 

Although the Postmaster- General under the recent administration 
<ieclined to extend the contract system to the lines of steam-ships sail- 
ing under the American flag, he saw no objection to making a contract 
with a foreign company. 

The Oceanic Steam-ship Company has its headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, but its stock is held by Englishmen, its ships were built in Eng- 
lish yards, they have British registers, English officers and crews, and 
the British flag flies at their mast-heads. It receives a subsidy of 
#180,000 a year from the British Pacific colonies for ten years to make 
thirteen round trips yearly between Sydney, New South Wales, and 
Ban Francisco, calling at Auckland, Samoa, and Honolulu each way. 
Its pay, it will be seen, is nearly (14,000 a trip. 

This line of steamers was started in opposition to that of the Pacific 
31ail Company, whose stock is all owned in the United States, whose 
ships were built in Chester, Pa., of American materials, whose officers 
and crews are citizens of the United States, and the Stars and Strix>e8 
fly at their mastheads. 

After refusing to receive the bid of the Pacific Mail Company, Post- 
master-General Vilas made, in 1885, and Postmaster-General Dickin- 
son renewed, a contract with the Oceanic Steam-ship Company to pay 
the sum of $20,000 a year for carrying the United States mail between 
San Francisco and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. At the same time 
the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company was compelled to accept the sea 
postiige of (1.60 per pound for letters and 8 cents a pound for printed 
matter, making a total of (13,715 in 1888, for carrying the United States 
malls to Japan. 

COMMENTS ON THIS DISCEIMINATION. 

Concerning this discrimination the Marine Journal said : 

There are some facts connected with the rapid mail senrice in the Pacific as now 
conducted that are a disgrace to the United States. The Oceanic Steam-ship Com- 
pany of San Francisco (British) is maintained by the subsidies paid for making 
thirteen round trips between Sydney and San Francisco, calling at Auckland, Samoa, 
and Honolulu each way. The subsidy amounts to £30,000 per annum, of which New 
Zealand pays £24,000 and New South Wales £12,000. Great Britain pays from |60,- 
OOO to 180,000 for the carriage of the mails through the United States Postal Depart- 
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ment from New York to San Francisco, Great Britain thos paying $300,000 per annum 
for mail service to and from her colonies by way of the United States. Now comes^ 
in our ^'smartness,'' ''cutenesSi" and huckstering spirit. Our Postal Department 
boasts and actually glories in the shame of the thing, that it gets the use of Great 
Britain's line and subsidy in the transportation of our mail for |20,000 a year. The 
British pay $300,000 a year to carry 5,300 sacks, or 257,000 pounds, of British mail, and 
we pay them $20,000 to transport 6,600 sacks, or 352,000 pounds, of our mail annually. 
Congress professes a holy horror of subsidy or of tonnage-mileage to American 
ships, but permits the Post-Offlce Department to allow American mails to be carried 
in British subsidized ships. We are contributing $20,000 a year to maintain a British 
subsidized line, because under a false and flimsy idea of economy, based upon mod- 
ern '* business" methods, it prefers to contribute its subsidy to a foreign line instead 
of passing a tonnage bill that would make it possible for American ships to carry 
American mails without a subsidy. Instead of a wise and liberal policy in legisla- 
tion which would enable us to control the mail service across our country and from 
our principal Pacific ports to the British colonies, we turn, over the whole thing to 
Great Britain, provided she will carry our mails for so much less than we could build 
and pay ships ourselves for doing the service. 

THE OONTBAGT INOBEASED. 

In November, 1888, the compeDsation of the OceaDic Steam-ship Com- 
pany was increased to $60,000 a year by Postmaster-General Dickinson,, 
and it^ steamers are now carrying the mail at that rate. This is $1,144 
more than is paid to all the steamships carrying the United States mails* 
to Central and Sonth America. It should be said in justice to the late 
Postmaster-General that he does not admit this a contract, bat calls it 
an <' arrangement" which may be terminated at discretion. 

OUB PACIFIO OOEAN SEBYIOE. 

Concerning oar Pacific Ocean service, Mr. IE. Blackiston, a wealthy 
merchant of New Sonth Wales^ recently remarked to the reporter of a 
San Francisco paper : 

Ton see we have fonr regnlar lines of steamers — the Orient, the Messageries, the 
P. and O., and the German — all plying between London and Sydney, via Adelaide 
and Melboaroe, and only one to the United States. 

Now, while we can take a steamer but once a month direct to America, we have 
one every week to London. In consequence travelers who would really much rather 
go via the Pacific coast across the United States are forced to lake the hot route via 
the Suez Canal. 

The United States is losing a great deal by this. Every one of the steamers of 
these four lines is loaded down with 600 or 700 passengers that might jast as well 
come and go via this country. If we had a fortnightly steamer to America there 
would be a great change immediately. The fare from Sydney to London and return 
is |525 by either of the four lines mentioned. By way of San Francisco it is |330| 
from Sydney to London. 

The overland American railroads ought to stand in and reduce the rate to the same 
figure as by way of Suez. Then with those fortnightly steamers yon would have 
heavy trans-Pacific travel. 

Those two things would revolutionize the passenger business, ai^d in a little while 
you and we would want a steamer not only every two weeks, but every week. 

The American railroads, instead of having one hundred passengers a month, might 
Just as well have from six to eight hundred or one thousand. As it is, if you are in 
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Sydney and miss a boat, you most wait a solid mouth or go Tia Suez, and as that can 
be done any week, passengers brave the hot weather and go by that route when they 
really want to come by this. It is the same way with mails. We can't hear from 
the United States as we would like. 

There is nothing to see, either, on the other route. It is a long, dreary one, whilfr 
here there are a thousand things of interest. 

IN TOUCH WITH AMERICA. 

This is a field for capitalists, and many from Australia are coming here, even a» 
things are, and making investments. In the last twenty-five years many Austrnliana 
have grown rich. They are now traveling. These steamers would do, a great deal 
for both countries. The people of Australia are in touch with the United States. 
We were never so much so as now. We speak one language and are of one faith. I 
was in a theater in Sydney on the night of May 14. An American flag was displayed 
there on the stage. Why, cheers went up from four thousand throats. 

The recent heroic action of the men aboard the American ship Trenton at Samoa in 
cheering the escape of the British warship Calliope when they themselves were just 
going down in the waves has shown us what a valiant people you have here, and, 
believe me, it has engendered a kinder feeling than ever toward the United States. 

Aside from this, we ought to do business with you and yon with us. We want your 
canned meats and flour and mining machinery, and a thousand other things, and you 
want our fine merino wool. New Zealand tin, kangaroo leather, and so on. These 
fortnightly steamers would have all the freight and passengers they could carry, and 
I firmly believe it would be au exceedingly brief time until we would need, and would 
have, a weekly steamer. The Australian colonies, as you know, are ready to give 
£40,000 toward the fortnightly steamers. The steamers want to be larger and faster* 

THS PACIFIC CABLE. 

The Pacific cable we need very badly too. Australian merchants want your market 
quotations every day, and those they could get by the cable. The United States, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, and the Australias ought to contribute Jointly toward this* 
The United States ought to give the most. Australia is ready to do her share. 

Australia is growing very fast and will be a republic soon. I wouldn't like to set 
a date, but it is not far off. Look how you put your foot down with Bismarck on that 
Samoan matter. There isn't another nation under the sun that Bismarck would have 
stood that from. He doesn't want to fight the United States. 

We in Australia have only two countries we can trade with— England and the 
United States. We feel as though the entire region here west of Chicago, or at least 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and Australia ought to be trading together. Both coun- 
tries would be greatly benefited. 



IV. 



THE STEAMSHIP POLICY OF ENGLAND. 



Before the war, or rather before the introdaction of steam into the 
'world's navy, when all ocean transportation depended npon wind and 
«ail, no nation exceeded the United States in skillfal and daring enter- 
prises npon the sea, but since that introduction, and more especially 
since oar civil war, we have lost position both in onr naval power and 
oar merchant marine. But it is not strange that, although in 1860 the 
United States was the second nation on the ocean, carrying 84 per cent, 
of our own commerce, we are now only carrying 14 per cent. Our people 
are considered the most practical, the most enterprising, and the most 
iutelligent in the world. They have built up wealth at an amazing rate; 
they have extended their facilities for communication in every direction 
antil there is not a village or a hamlet in the United States without the 
means of reaching the coasts of both oceans. The supremacy of the 
Government has been everywhere established, and our flag stands first 
among those of all nations everywhei'e except upon ships. We have 
'more surplus products to sell in foreign lands than any other nation ; 
we have more coal, iron, and timber for the building of ships, and yet 
we have none and build none; and are paying $150,000,000 a year for 
freight on our carrying trade, thus giving employment and profits to 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners, where our own people might be 
engaged. 

We began as a ship-building and a ship-owning nation, and during 
the early life of our Government were rapidly approaching the first 
place when the jealousy of England was aroused, and the war of 1812 
occurred, which was nothing more or less than a dispute for the pos- 
session of the ocean. There is not an instance where a nation ever 
made such progress in ship building as the United States between the 
years 1814 and 1840. In 1837, thirteen years after the war, our ton- 
nage had increased over 300 per cent., while England's, in the same 
time, only increased about 50 per cent. 

HOW THE BRITISH SHIPPING WAS BUILT UP. 

For two hundred years previous England had been the mistress of 
the ocean and her statesmen saw that something must be done to crip- 
ple the expanding power of. the young Bepublic. They had tried war 
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and diplomacy withoat saccess, and a new policy mast be initiated. In 
1848, therefore, she repealed her navigation laws and commenced sub- 
sidizing steam vessels to replace sail, and iron to replace wood. From 
1848 to 1854 England spent $23,390,000 and brought her steam fleet up 
to 304,569 tons, which was equal to a subsidy of $93 per ton. 

The money was expended by a board of admiralty, and wherever the 
most opposition to English shipping existed there the most money was 
spent to enable the British ship-owners to reduce freights and break 
down competition. When two of her great steam ship companies could 
not maintain competition with the ships of other nations, although one 
was receiving a subsidy of two million dollars and the other two million 
and a half, a commission was appointed by Parliament to examine the 
situation and report the result of their inquiries. This commission drew 
two new contracts, suspending the subsidies and offering a dividend of 
8 per cent, on the Englisji capital invested in steam-shipH. Other con- 
tracts were made, with a fixed bonus per mile traveled, so as to enable 
English lines to cut freight rates below all competitors. 

Then, in 1850, when Great Britain undertook to obtain the trade the 
United States is now seeking, the first thing she did was to make a 
contract for two lines of steam-ships, one to the West Indies and the 
other to Brazil, the Biver Plate country, and the west coast of South 
America. The first of these companies, the Hoyal Mail Steam Packet 
Company of Southampton, was originally paid a subsidy of $1,350,000 
a year and has continued to receive one from that day to this, although 
the amounts have been gradually reduced as the increased trafSc en- 
abled it to become self-sustaining. The other company was the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, established by William Wheelright, an 
American citizen, which still receives a subsidy of $225,000 per year 
for a semi-monthly service. 

ENGLAND'S BEOOBD FOB FOBTT TEABS. 

From 1854 to 1860 England spent over $36,000,000 in building up a 
steam merchant marine. During our war she cut off many of her sub- 
sidies and reduced others, because of the absence of competition, until 
in 1865 she paid less than at any time since 1849 ; but in the following 
year she saw danger of a renewal of competition from the (Jnited 
States and at once began to increase the compensation to her steamers. 
The United States did nothing until 1870, when a small subsidy was 
granted the Pacific Mail Company by our Congress. Fearing that this 
X>olicy would become general, England increased her subsidies until 
they reached over $6,000,000 a year and kept them at that figure until 
the United States in 1873 abandoned her policy, when England returned 
to her old system. In 1854 England had 300,000 tons of ocean ship- 
ping. Since that time she has spent $225,000,000 in the form of subsi- 
dies for the avowed purpose of extending her commerce, and now has 
over 7,000,000 tons. 

During the year 1888, 765 vessels were built and launched in the va- 
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rioos yards of the vorld. The total tonoage of vessels bnilt in Great 
Britain was 927,000, or about 85 per cent, of the whole. The United 
States yards bailt and launched 73 vessels, having » tonnage of 38,000. 
Forty years ago there were bailt in New York alone vessels whose ag- 
gregate tonnage exceeded that of all Great Britain. That England has 
profited by her snbsidizing methods is evidenced by the fact that ont 
of the world's 33,000 steam and sailing ships, with a tonnage of over 
21,000,000, aboat 12,000 vessels, with a tonnage of over 11,000,000, be- 
long to Great Britain, without taking into consideration the great num- 
ber of vessels that are owned in that country, bnt which, for various 
reasons, are sailed nnder the dags of other nations. 

BRITISH HAH. FA.T TO BBITIBB SHIPS. 

The following table shows the amoont of assistance given by the 
British Government to British ships from 1848 to 1888, in the form of 
mail pay : 
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BRITISH SUBSIDIES TO SPANISH -AUEBIOAK LINES. 
The following statement shows the anunal subsidies England has paid 
to acquire the trade she now enjoys with Central and South AmeriCit, 
bnt the amounts given do not include boniities to vessels iu the Boyal 
Naval Reserve : 
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NEW SHIPS FOB THE SOUTH-AHEBIOAN TRADE. 

The grand new ships which are now entering the port of New York 
are not the only ones England is building for the purpose of keeping 
her hold upon the commerce of the world. The Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, which, under a subsidy from the British Government, 
sends its vessels from Liverpool to Pauama through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, has recently launched four magnificent steamers to enter her 
regular Hue and keep her South American trade. Two of them, the 
Oratava and the Auraba^ are the largest, finest, and fastest steamers 
that have ever been engaged in the South American waters. They are 
450 feet long, 49 feet beam, 37 feet in depth, with a capacity of 0,000 
tons, and 6,500 horse-power; triple-expansion engines, and five double- 
ended steel boilers capable of sustaining a pressure of 160 pounds. The 
average speed of these vessels, when full ladened, will be 16 knots. 
They are lighted with electric light, have large refrigerating machines 
capable of cooling 40,000 cubic feet of air per hour, and are fitted out 
with every modern convenience for both passenger and freight trafSc. 
The third steamer is the Ohina^ of the same description, 460 feet long, 
48 feet beam, and 36 feet deep, registering 5,200 tons, with engines of 
5,500 horse-power. The fourth steamer is the Santiago^ 350 feet by 45 
feet beam and 31 feet deep, with 5,000 tons capacity and 4^500 horse- 
power, with a guarantied speed of 4^ knots. 

All of these vessels are built of steel, and have four complete decks, 
two of which are steel. 

ENGLAND'S NAVAL BESEBVE. 

England has recently adopted the new policy of establishing a Naval 
Reserve, which was inaugurated shortly after the complications that 
arose with Russia in 1885. The British Admiralty has acted on the 
principle that true economy will be best promoted by securing the 
construction of such vessels as will be most serviceable for commerce 
during peace and at the same time capable of cruiser service during 
war. In 1885 the sum of $3,000,000 was expended in retaining seveml 
fast merchant ships so as to prevent them becoming available for the 
service of any other power inimical to Great Britain, and under this 
policy the Admiralty have since made contracts with the Gunard and 
White Star Steam-ship Lines for the construction of a fleet of naval re- 
serve cruisers to be used in the transatlantic traffic during peace and 
available at any time during war. 

The White Star Line undertake to hold at the disposition of the Ad- 
miralty at any time during the continuance of this agreement all its 
vessels, the jBWtonnfc, Oermanic, Asiatic^ Celtic^ Teutonic^ and the new 
vessel which has recently been launched, called the Majestic^ which is 
582 feet in length, 52 feet 6 inches in width, 30 feet in depth, with a 
capacity of 10,000 tons, and 12,000 horse-i>ower. 
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A similar contract has been made witb the Canard Line, and under it 
the Etruriay Umbria^ Aurania, Servia, Oallia, and other steamers are in- 
cluded. 

NAVAL RESERVE SUBSIDIES. 

In consideration for the construction of these steameils and holding 
them ready at any time for her Majesty's service, the companies are to 
rt'ccive an annual subvention of 15«. per gross registered ton per annum 
during the next five years. This subvention will amount to an average 
of $35,000 annually for each of the vessels named above, and is entirely 
distinct from their compensation for the transportation of the mails. 

The steam-ships City of New Yorlc^ City of PariSj and other modern 
vessels belonging to other lines also receive similar subsidies, the pay- 
ment to each of the two vessels mentioned being $50,000 a year. 

The English Grovernment also pays a certain portion of the wages of 
the officers and crews of such vessels as are enrolled *in the list of the 
royal naval reserve. 

The steam-ships of the Peninsula and Oriental Steam-ship Company 
receive a subsidy of 6«. Sd. per knot to India, and Ss. Sd. per knot to 
Australia) which is equivalent to $1.26 a nautical mile. This subsidy 
is in addition to the mail pay, and is equivalent to over 12 per cent, of 
the capital of the company. A few years ago this same company was 
receiving annually a subsidy of nearly $3,000,000, which was more than 
20 per cent, dividend upon its capital. 

BRITISH MAIL PAY IN 1888. 

The following statement shows the exact sums paid by the British 
post-office department for the transportation of its foreign mails. These 
sums do not include the subsidies above alluded to : 

To Europe : 

Year 1888. 

Dover and Calais £13.*J00 

Dover and Ostend 4, 500 

Total for conveyance of mailn, Enrop*' 17, 700 

To America : 

United Kingdom to United States 85, 000 

New York and Bermuda 300 

United Kingdom and West Indies 90, 250 

Belize and New Orleans 1, 600 

Newfoundland 4,000 

Liverpool to CaUao 11,500 

Liverpool to West Indies and Mexico 1, 100 

Southampton to Brazil and River Platte 5, 500 

Panama to Valparaiso 3, 500 

202,750 

Deduct estimated amount of penalties 50 

Total for conveyance ot mails, America 202, 700 
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To Africa : 

United Kingdom and West Coast of Africa £y,500 

United Kingdom and St. Helena and Ascension 4, 474 

13,^4 
Dedact estimated amount of penalties 50 



Total for conveyance of mails, Africa - . 13, 924 

To India, China, and Anstralia : 

Between Brindisi, Bombay (via Snez Canal), calling at Aden 

Between Br indisi and Shanghai (via Snez Canal), calling at Aden, ^ 265,000 

Colombo, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-Kong 

Between Brindisi and Adelaide and between Naples and Adelaide (via 

Suez Canal) 170,000 



•■i 



435,000 
Deduct estimated amount of peualtien 200 

Total for convt^yanre of mails, India, China, and Australia 434, 800 

RECAPITULATION. 

Europe 17,700 

America 202,700 

Africa 13,924 

Asia and AuHtralia 434.800 

Total.... 1)09,124 

Less repaid by colonies : 

West Indies £'^2,:w>u 

East Indies (W,llOO 

Australia 75,000 

160,360 

Net payment by the Imperial Gk>Yemment for foreign post - oftici.' 

packet service r>06,764 



V. 



THE POLICY OF CANADA. 



The Canadian Government is imitating the mother coantry in build- 
ing up a merchant marine, paying a total of $730,000 in the way of sub- 
sidies and compensation for mail carriage annually. 

The Biitish Government has recently entered into a ten years' con- 
tract with the Canadian Pacific Railway for a steam -ship service between 
Vancouver and the Asiatic ports of the Pacific, for which the company 
is to receive a subsidy of $300,000 a year from the British post-office 
department, $125,000 from the Canadian treasury, and the regular rate 
of bounty that is paid vessels complying with the requirements of the 
naval reserve law, which is 15 shillings per ton gross measurement per 
annum for five years. The contract runs for ten years from the first 
departure from Hong-Kong ; it will be terminable on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1898, if notice is given six months beforehand, and on payment of 
£20,000 by the postmaster-general. The first departure from Hong- 
Kong is not to be fixed without consent of the company earlier than 
eighteen months from the date of the agreement. The company under- 
take to construct all vessels engaged for the service with gun platforms 
and other fittings required by the admiralty and to sell them to the ad- 
miralty if required. The vessels are to run 17^ knotfi on the measured 
mile and 16 knots on sea trial. The company undertake to employ, as 
flEur as possible, members of the royal naval reserve. 

OOirrBAOTS FOB NBW STEAMERS. 

T. G. Shaughnessey, assistant president of the Canadian Pacific Bail- 
road, is now in England making a contract for the construction of these 
steamers. They are to be of the same model and design as the new 
North German Lloyd steamers, will cost a million dollars each, and are 
to be delivered at Vancouver by the 1st of May, 1891. 

In addition to this line of steamers the Canadian Government pays 
$50,000 a year to maintain a fortnightly service between Halifax and 
Havre. 
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It also sabsidizes the Halifax and West India Company at the rate of 
$75^000 per annum. 

The Allan Line receives a subsidy from Canada of $100,000 a year, 
and Messrs. Anderson & Co., July 17, 1889, made a contract for a new 
steam-ship service between Montreal and Liverpool in connection with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and its Pacific steam ship lines and in 
competition with the New York steamers. The Anderson Company 
propose to have a weekly service by steamers of 7,000 tons register, 13,- 
000 horse-power engines, with a 8i)eed of 20 knots, and expect to divert 
much of the New York traffic in that way. This company will receive 
a subsidy of £100,000 or $500,000 sterling annually for ten years, pay- 
ment to be divided equally between the British and the colonial Gov- 
ernments. 

THE EFFEOT UPON OUB OOlilMEBOE. 

The construction of the Canadian Pacific steamers means a great deSd 
more than appears on the surface. They will not only rob the Pacific 
Mail Company of most of its transpacific passenger traffic, but having 
a liberal subsidy, will be enabled to cut under any rates of freight it 
may charge. Four hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars a year is 
equivalent to 10 per cent, upon four and a quarter million dollars, which 
is just about what the steamers will cost, so that the shareholders will 
have a dividend of this amount, even if the vessels only pay their own 
expenses. The transpacific traffic has always made San Francisco its 
entrepdt and passed through the United States on the way eastward to 
New York and Europe, but it will now be diverted over the Canadian 
Pacific. Vancouver will enjoy the trade San Francisco has had, and 
the business that has been going to New York will go to Montreal. 

CANADA SEEKINa SOUTH AMERICAN TBADE. 

The Canadian Gazette, in its issue of the 21st of February last, with 
respect to the efforts of the Canadian Parliament to promote the trade 
relations between Canada and South America, says : 

The Dominion parliament now has before it the report of Mr. Simeon Jonee upon 
trade relations between Canada and South America. Mr. Jones was deputed by the 
Dominion goyemmeDt to proceed to the Argentine Republic and Uruguay to inquire 
into the subject, and his report will doubtless stimalate the movement now ou foot 
in Canada for the establishment, under government auspices, of a direct steam-ship 
line. At present, Bir. Jones reports, lumber is the great staple article that Canada 
oonld export to these South American countries. In 1886 the Argentine Republic im- 
ported no less than 212,000,000 superficial feet, and of this Canada supplied direct only 
34,000,000, though a large amount of the spruce and pine shipped from the United 
States originally came from Canadian forests; hence Mr. Jones's suggestion that 
Canadian lumber merchants should cultivate South American markets and cease to 
depend so largely upon the more fickle markets of Europe. There is also every prob- 
ability that Canada could supply some of the immense South American demand for 
eoal, which is now met almost entirely by Great Britain, for at many points in Nova 
Seotia coal could be put on board direct steamers and conveyed to South American 
porta mooh more cheaply than can be done from Qxeat Britain. 
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An export trade might also be developed in cheese, agricultural implements, and 
light cotton goods ; while in retam Canada would be glad to receive sugar, tobacco, 
and such raw material as wool. The movement is, it seems, regarded favorably by 
the Argentine authorities, and Mr. Jours reports the assurance of the foreign minis- 
ter that his Government would no doubt grant a subsidy to a direct line between 
Canada and Brazil equal in amount to that given by the Dominion government. 
The Dominion government has shown in the speech £rom the throne at the opening 
of the Dominion parliament that it is prepared to do its part, and we may therefore 
hope for an early and successful development of Canadian trade in that direction. 



^ 



VI. 



THE POLICY OF FRANCE. 



During the past twenty years France has paid $9090009000 as subsi- 
dies to her shipping. In 1870 her steam tonnage was 154,415 tons; 
in 1880 it was 277,759 tons ; in 1883 it rose to 667,444 tons, and in 1889 
it reached 740,325 tons. As a direct result of this policy her foreign 
commerce has increased $500,000,000 since 1878. 

The following statement shows the amoant of subsidies paid annually 
by France in her steam-ship lines in the form of mail contracts. 

Mail caniraeU to Drendk oompanie$. 



Senrioe. 



Japan, Chin*, and India. . 

Soath America 

JCedit«xnnean 

Heditomnean 

West Indies, Hexioo, etc 

United SUtes 

Bnglish Channel 

Total 



Miles per 
year. 


Bate per 
mile. 


225,8841 
09,553 

148.5681 
38,0181 

138,400 
82,866| 


DoOorf. 
7.6M 
7.821 
6.08 
2.08 
6.71 
6.71 
8.731 


734,3881 


•8.87 



Sabsidy per 
annum. 



DoOan. 

1,714,804.80 

788,800.00 

878,462.00 

76,000.00 

700,061.40 

472.280.00 

20,000.00 

4,877,778.40 



•Ayerage. 

In addition to this mail pay the Oovemment pays a bounty ux>on 
construction and navigation, which made a total of $6,792,778 paid 
during the year 1888, to encourage its mercantile marine. Of this sum 
$3,203,183 was paid to maintain communication with the several coun- 
tries of Central and South America. 



THB FBENOH BOimTT SYSTEM. 

The bounties paid to French ships were authorized by act of January 
29, 1881. The bounty for construction is as follows: Wooden ships 
under 200 tons, 10 francs per ton ; wooden ships over 200 tons, 20 francs 
per ton; for mixed iron and wooden ships, 40 francs per ton; for iron 
and steel ships, 60 francs per ton ; for machinery, per 100 kilograms, 12 
francs : for boilers, per 100 kilograms, 8 francs. 
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In 1886 $507,534 was paid as bounty to the Trausatlantique Company 
for the constraction of the four vessels, La Champagne^ La Bretagne^ 
La Qascoigne^ and La Bourgayne, 

▲MOUNTS PAID ANNUALLY AS BOUNTIES. 

The total amounts paid annually under this act for the construction 
of ships by France are as follows : 



1881 1190,100 

188« ' 908,100 

1883 632,040 

1884 886,980 

1885 222,820 

1886 901.120 



1887 1712.180 

1888 872,160 

1889 (estimated) 927.840 



Total 6,253,400 



In addition to the construction bounties a navigation bounty is paid 
of 1 franc and 50 centimes per ton for every 1,000 miles traveled by 
French ships during the first year of their construction, with a deduc- 
tion of 5 centimes per ton per 1,000 miles during each succeeding year. 

For steam-ships built upon plans approved by the naval depaftment, 
and of a character adapted for use by the Government in time of war, 
an additional bounty of 15 per cent, upon the cost of the vessel is paid 
to the constructor. 

The amount of bounties paid for navigation in 1884 was $1,717,866; 
in 1885, $1,513,556 ; in 1886, $1,515,669 ; in 1888, $1,232,840. 

The total bounty paid for both construction and navigation was, in 
1886, $2,115,211 ; in 1887, $2,200,000, and in 1888, $2,115,000. 

These figures show that France is now paying more money than any 
nation on the earth for the encouragement of her mercantile marine, 
and the effect is plainly apparent in her prosperity. 

FBENOH LINES TO SOUTH AMERIOA. 

There are five lines of steam-ships connecting Marseilles, France, 
with the ports of Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic : 

(1) Compagnie Faixsinet. — Steamer leaves Marseilles the Ist of each month for 
Montevideo and Baenos Ayres. 

(2; Compagnie Nationale. — Leaves Marseilles the 25th of each month for Montevideo 
and Bnenos Ayree. 

(3) Compagnie Florio-Bubattino (Italian). Steamer every fortnight from Mar- 
seilles via Genoa for Montevideo and Bnenos Ayres, and one each month for Val- 
paraiso and other Pacifio ports. 

(4) Sooi^t^ O^n^rale de Transports Maritimes.— Steamer each ten days from Mar- 
seilles for Santos, Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres. 

(5) Compagnie Cyprien-Fabre. — Steamer each month from Marseilles for Monte- 
video, Bnenoe Ayres, and Bosario. 

The steamers of these lines are of iron, and range from 2,000 to 
2,800 tons register, and from 1,800 to 2,500 horse-x>ower. 

In addition to these there is a line between Havre and the ports of 
the east coast and north coast of South Ameiioa. The best ships run- 
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niug to Kio de Janeiro, Bueuos Ayres and Aspiuwall are those of the 
French companies. 

TRADE BETWEEN FBANOB AND THE ABGENTINE BEPUBLIO. 

The trade between the Argentine Republic and France has grown 
amazingly daring the last ten years, the increase being 152 per cent, 
in imports and 153 per cent, in exports. She now holds the second 
place, her aggregate trade with the Bepublic being four million dollars 
less than that of Great Britain. The principal articles of export from 
France to the Argentine Bepublic in 1887 were wine $7,000,000 ; sugar, 
$1,900,000 ; dry goods, $5,300,000 ; jewelry and fancy wares, $2,600,000. 

Besides the construction and navigation bounty which it received 
from the Government, the Messageries Maritimes of France receives a 
special subsidy of $20,000 for each round trip, semi-monthly, between 
Bordeaux, France, and Buenos Ayres. 



VII. 



THE POLICY OF GERMANY. 



The German Grovernment has uot paid subsidies antU recently, bat 
was compelled to adopt the policy to maintain itself in competition with 
England and France, and she has found it to be eminently successful. 

In a late number of the German Trade Beview, published at Berlin, 
appears a statement showing the results of aiding the German steam-ship 
lines. It says that ^' the expectations which the friends of the subsi- 
dized steamship lines had formed of their success have been more 
largely realized in the second year of their existence than in the first." 
It refers particularly to the lines established for the trade between 
Germany and East Asian ports and between Germany ana the Austral- 
ian and intermediate ports. The losses the first year aggregated about 
$160,000, while in the second year they were reduced to $10,000, and 
this year the lines are expected to show a profit. 

Last year (1888) the North German Lloyd Company received a sub- 
sidy of $1,100,000 and $984,410 was paid to other companies, making a 
total of $2,084,410. In addition to this $1,047,200 was paid for mail 
transportation, making a grand total of $3,131,610 for the year. 

GBBMAN LINES TO SOUTH AMBBIOA. 

» 

There are lines of German steamers from Hamburg running through 
the Straits of Magellan up the west coast of South America as far as 
Guatemala, bringing merchandise of all sorts, not only from Germany, 
but other European countries, and taking as return cargoes coffee, dye- 
wood, and other merchandise. These vessels being subsidized by the 
German Government, and being maintained upon a very economical 
basis, are able to cut under the freight charges of the other nations. 
The Germans do not pay the officers and seamen of their vessels more 
than one-third of the wages paid those who sail in American ships. 

There are also German lines to the West Indies, the Spanish main, 
and the east coast of South America. 
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JL GERMAN FLOATING COMMERCIAL EXPOSITION. 

Sir H. BarroD, Bart, G. M. G., Her Majesty's minister at Stuttgart, in 
a dispatch, dated the 24th January. last, with reference to the establish- 
ment of a German floating commercial museum, says : 

It is aDDoauoed in tho official Gewerbeblatt that in order to open new markets for 
German manufacturers, it has been determined to create a permanent traveling float- 
ing ''Mosterlager'' or display of goods. A gigantic steamer is to be built for the pur- 
pose of a floating exhibition palace, and is to visit at regular periods all the great 
harbors of the world, the rotation lasting two years. 

It is expected to attract purchasers and visitors in great numbers, not only by its 
size and novelty, but by concerts and refreshments. 

This vessel is to sail from Hamburg in the spring of 1890, and thence around the 
world by North and South America, California, Japan, China, Australia, India, and 
the Mediterranean Sea. The dimensions are to be, length, 172 meters; breadth, 21 
meters; depth, 14 meters. The capital required is estimated at 5,000,000 marks 
(£250,000). 

The German Export Union takes a warm interest in this undertaking, and appeals 
to all who may desire to contribute capital, goods, or personal s-Tvices to communi- 
cate with that society at Berlin. 

With reference to the formation of this floating museum the German Journal fUr 
Ex-import, Industrie, Handel und Oewerbe says that a gigantic steamer is to be con- 
structed, which, following a regular itinerary, will visit the principal foreign ports of 
the world in succession, and will be accessible not only to buyers, but to all persons 
interested. This steamer, by its great size as well as by the novelty of its purpose, 
is expected to attract large crowds at the ports at which it touches. After careful con- 
sideration it has been decided that each voyage of the steamer should, to be of real 
use, last two years. Under these conditions the steamer would bo able to stay in 
each of the comftiercial centers which it visits long enough to bo of practical service 
to German trade, and it could so time its visits as to arrive at favorable periods of 
the year. 

Hamburg has been chosen as the point of departure. Exhibitors and others in- 
terested in the enterprise will have an opportunity of seeing tho steamer in that city 
before she starts on her voyage around the world. The route has been decided upon, 
and the ports mentioned below will be visited in the following order : 

Copenhagen, Kronstadt, Stockholm, Gothenburg, London, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, New Tork, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Vera Cruz, Havana, 
Laqoapa, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Valdivia, Val- 
paraiso, Callao, Guatemala, Manzanillo, San Francisco, Yokohama, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hong-Kong, Bangkok, Singapore, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Colombo, Batavia, 
Port Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town, Tamatave, Zanzibar, Aden, Suez, Port 
Said, Jaffa, Beyrout, Smyrna, Constantinople, Odessa, Athens, Messina, Palermo, 
Naples, Civita Yecohia (for Rome), Genoa, Barcelona, Malaga, Tangiers, Lisbon, 
and baek to Hamburg. 



VIII. 



THE POLICY OF SPAIN. 



Spain pays a boanty of 32s. per ton on vessels built in that conntry, 
and admits duty free all materials required in the construction, repair, 
and equipment of their vessels. 

The Spanish Government subsidizes three divisions of steamships, 
all of which interfere greatly with the trade of this country with the 
West Indies and South America. The service in the first division is be 
tween Cadiz, Spain, to Vera Cruz, and is paid for at the rate of $18,501.13 
per voyage. This first division costs the Spanish Government annually 
$556,939.50. 

The second division includes what is known as the Spanish Mail or 
West Indies, and is subsidized with $222,013.15 per annum. 

The third division embraces the steamship line plying between 
Havana, the United States, and Quebec, Canada. The subsidy for this 
line annually is $243,687.60. These steamers carry cargoes to New York 
from Havana, Cienfuegos, Matanzas, Cardenas^ Caibarien, in Cuba; 
from Vera Cruz and Progresso ; from Porto Bico, St. Johns, and other 
ports ; from Hayti, Port au Prince, and in the Kepublic of Colombia, 
fh>m Savanilla. These Spanish steamers run in direct opposition to 
the American steam ship lines. They take freight and passengers from 
the Ward line and the ^^Eed D" line, besides depriving a large num- 
ber of American sailing vessels trading regularly with the West Indies, 
Central and South America of the business they have formerly done. 

The Spanish Government also pays a bounty of $1.83 per mile trav- 
eled to its West India line; $1.40 to the line to the Philippine Isl- 
ands, and $1.10 per mile to the line to Buenos Ayres. 

In addition to the subsidies above noted Spain paid her steam -ships 
$436,180 last year for the transportation of mails. 

PRINCIPAL POINTS OF OONTKACT BETWEEN SPANISH (K)VERNMENT 
AND THE COMPAl^fA TEANSATLInTIOA ESPAKOLA, PROVIDED 17 
NOVEMBER, 1886. 

Ldst part of article 4. — Contracts shall continue twenty years and 
shall be considered prorogued for two years before its termination, 
which shall not be denounced by either of the parties. Prorogation 
158 
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shall not extend longer than two years, at the end of which the State 
can terminate the contract if it deems proper. 

Article 5. — The State agrees to pay a subvention of 10.18 pesetas 
(say two dollars and some cents) per mile on the American line, 7.15 
pesetas per mile on the line of the Philippine Islands, .73 of a peseta 
per mile of service on the connecting lines. On the opening of the 
Panama Canal the Government should not pay on the extended branch 
from Colon to Guayaqnil more than the canal daes. 

For the service to Baenos Ayres, 5.93 pesentas per mile (say one dol- 
lar and eighteen cents). 

For the service from Fernando Po, same compensation. 

From Marraecos, the same. 

The payment by the State mast be paid in coin money without any 
discount whatever. 

Article 6. — The Government obliges itself to not make another con- 
tract during the existence of this; not to give a subvention to any other 
new line of steam-ships between these points. 

The company shall enjoy all the privileges and advantages given by 
general laws in favor of the Spanish merchant marine. 

Likewise it shall not be subjected to any special imx>ost. 

If the Government desires to increase or diminish the number of an- 
nual trips, this can be done by increasing or decreasing the proportion- 
ate payment. 

Article 7. — If at the end of five years the treasury of the company 
shows a surplus of profits, the Government may demand that one third 
of this excess shall be employed in extending new lines or increasing 
the accommodation of the existing lines. To determine the existence of 
this excess the company shall keep a special account regarding each 
of the vessels, in which they shall carefully state: 

(1) The coming running expenses of the ship. 

(2) The proportional part of the general expense in the operation of 
the contracted lines. 

(3) Six per cent, of the value of the vessel as insurance premium. 

(4) Five per cent, of the capital of the vessel and 20 per cent, of the 
fittings, as a sinking fund. 

(6) Five per cent, of the value of the inventory of the boat. 

(6) Five per cent, as a reserve fund. 

(7) Expenses of crew, coal, machinery, etc. 

The difference between the receipts and these expenses shall be the 
excess. 

Articles. — When the company, in the performance of this conlract, 
presents vessels purchased abroad, they shall be relieved of the pay- 
ment of the duties which belong to the State on their introduction, 
change of fag and matriculation, as also those which belong on the ton- 
nage of each vessel accoraing to their measurement ^ but if any of tliese 
vessels are destined to other service or transferred to another individ- 
ual, these said duties shall be immediately paid. 
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Id article 50, all agents of the ex)mpaDy shall be provided by the 
GoverDment with samples of the i)rodacts of the Peninsnla (Spain) 
and her possessions in seas, with statements of the prices of the same. 

These agents shall be obliged to insure, at the usaal rates and condi- 
tions, all merchandise intrusted to the company for carriage, and trans- 
fer to the producers of the goods, which seem most similar by the 
samples, all requests which may be made to them for such goods, and 
to remit in payment the value of all fabrics sold by them at the most 
favorable rates of exchange to the producer. 

A SPANISH FLOATING EXPOSITION. 

In the spring of 1889 the steamship GofUle de Wilana (which is in- 
tended for a floating exposition of Spanish industrial products, like that 
which is being arranged under the auspicies of the German Govern- 
ment, and will visit the ports of Central and South America) was in- 
augurated at Yarsalona by the Most Excellent and Most Illustrious 
Marquis de Pena-Plata, Captain-General of the Province of Catalonia. 
This ship was built for Count Vilana, a Spanish grandee of the first 
class, who proclaimed to all traders and manufacturers of Spain that 
he would be ready to receive on board all sorts of manufactured articles 
for shipment to Latin America, such exhibits to be sold there or to be 
used as sample for orders from the merchants of the places visited. 

This most excellent hidalgo published a rather fantastical list of ar- 
ticles, which he desired to carry as samples to Spanish America, and 
promised to greatly increase the trade between Spain and her former 
colonies across the sea. The floating exposition is expected to reach 
South America by the first of January, 1890, and will remain there for 
several years, cruising from port to port. 
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IX. 



THE POLICY OF ITALY. 



An Italian law, passed on the 6th of December, 1885, provided a 
bounty, for a term of ten years from the date of the passage of the act, 
on the construction of steam-ships and sailing vessels of either iron or 
steel and on sailing vessels of wood. The bounty on iron or steel vessels 
was fixed at the rate of 48». per ton of gross measurement, and the bounty 
on sailing vessels built of wood at 12s. per ton. The bounty upon ships 
built for the internal or coasting commerce of the conhtry is 24«. a ton. 
An additional bounty for ten years is paid upon the construction of 
marine engines and boilers ; on engines Ss. per hor8e-i)ower, and on 
boilers 48. lOd. per quintal (212 pounds) in weight. 

The above bounty is also extended to repairs executed in Italy, and 
article 4 of the act provides that bounties on the construction of all 
steamers, engines, and boilers shall be increased from 10 to 20 per cent, 
if the steam-ships are constructed so as to be useful for military pur- 
poses. In order to qualify for this special bounty the steam-ships must 
be divided into a sufficient number of water-tight compartments, to be 
able to float when one compartment has been invaded by the sea, and 
must show not less than 14 miles per hour, and the engines must be pro- 
tected by coal-bunkers. A sufficient space must also be allowed for the 
storage of coal for steaming 4,000 miles. 

BOUNTIES ON OONSTBUOTION AND BEPAIBS. 

The report of the minister of marine shows that during 1886 $22,165 
was paid as bounties on construction, and $22,935 in 1887. The amount 
of bounty paid for repairs in 1886 was $30,175, and in 1887, $36,050. No 
expenditure, up to the latest reports, has been made on account of the 
special bounty payable to steam-ships adapted to military purposes. 
The total amount paid under the law during the last two years has been 
$111,325. 

On the 14th of July, 1887, a law was passed establishing additional 
bounties for the construction of ships. To the bounty of 48«. on iron and 
steel ships allowed by the law of 1885, 138, 9d, is added. To the bounty 
of 128. a ton for wooden ships 28. is added. To the bounty for coasting 
and internal vessels of 241., 68. is added. For marine engines 28. per 
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borse-power is added, and for boilers 2s. per quintal, and the act of 1887 
allows £2 per ton of gross measurement for vessels suitable for military 
purposes; 6«. per horse-power for marine engines on such vessels; 8«.on 
the construction or repair of boilers, per quintal ; and Ss. per quintal for 
sundry apparatus, and subsidiary engines used on board. 

BOUNTY ON IMPOBTBaa COAL. 

The law also provides for a bounty of 9s. 6d. per ton on coal imported 
into the country from foreign nations, and an additional bounty on navi- 
gation of 12^ cents United States money, per ton of gross measure- 
ment, for every thousand miles made by sailing-vessels or steamships, 
the number of miles run to be reckoned according to the shortest sea 
routes between ports. 

The number of vessels which earned the bounty for importing coal in 
1886 was 164, and in 1887, 118. The bounty earned in 1886 was $27- 
635 ; in 1887, $33,655. 

The bounty earned by steam-vessels for navigation in 1886 was $166,- 
685, and in 1887, $224,780. 

The bounty earned by sailing-vessels in 1886 was $499,100, and in 
1887, $481,445. 

The total amount of bounty paid in 1888 by Italy to its steamships 
was $1,570,938. The steamers in 1888 received additional compensa- 
tion amounting to $1,732,876 for the transportation of mails ; the boun- 
ties being granted by the marine and not by the post-office depart- 
ment. 

ITALIAN LINES TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Gompagnie Florio-Bubattino under contract with the Italian 
Government sends a steamer every fortnight from Genoa to Monte- 
video and Buenos Ayres, and one each month to Valparaiso, Chili. 
The steamers are of iron, from 2,000 to 2,800 tons register, and from 
1,500 to 2,500 horse-power. 
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X. 



THE POLICY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 



Uuder date of August 24, 1889, the Hon. Samuel B. Thayer, XTnited 
States minister to the ^Netherlands, informs the Secretary of State that 
he has made inquiries of the minister of foreign affairs of the Nether- 
lands concerning the subsidies, mail pay, and other forms of compensa- 
tion granted by the Government of the Netherlands to encourage steam- 
ship lines, and has received the following reply : 

I hasten to bring to your knowledge that the service between the Netherlands and 
the West Indies is carried on by the *^ Royal Mail to the West Indies/' whose times 
of sailing are given in the above-mentioned list, while the *' Netherlands-American 
Steam-ship Navigation Company," running between Amsterdam or Rotterdam and 
New York, established during the month of December of last year a monthly sei*vice 
to Bnenos Ayrea^ connecting also with Brazilian ports. 

These two lines are the only ones maintained between our ports and those of South 
and Central America. 

Regarding transportation between the Netherlands and South and Central America 
there is no fixed tariff applied by our companies, the freight rates varying constantly. 
According to information received from the Netherlands- American Company, the 
fluctuations for this year have varied in the cost of sugar from 458. to 60«. per 1,000 
kilograms. 

Other merchandise paying according to weight from 25«. to 38«. per 1,000 kilograms. 

Other merchandise paying according to the space occupied fVom 22|«. to 2&i$. per 40 
English cubic feet. 

The statement attached to the report of the minister shows that the 
Zealand Steam ship Company from Flushing to Queensborough, and 
vice versa, receives a sabsidy of $16,000 annnally, for carrying the mails 
of the Netherlands. For carrying the mails of other countries the 
Oovemment guaranties the sum of $104,000 annually, and for carrying 
post packages the company receives 2 cents for every package of 3 
kilograms and under. 

The Eoyal Mail of the West Indies from Amsterdam to Demerara, 
Trinidad, and Gnra9ao receives a subsidy of $14,400 monthly. 

The »* Red D'^ Line of New York, for carrying the mails between the 
colony of Gura9ao and the coast of South America receives a subsidy of 
$480 annnally. 

The Netherlands Steam-ship Company, between Amsterdam and Ba- 
tavia, receives a subsidy of $62,400 annually, and an additional sum for 
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mail post packages. Besides this, the Gtovernznent gaaranties a certaiu 
amoant of retarn freight every voyage. 

The Rotterdam Lloyd Steam-ship Company receives a sabsidy of 
$10,000 annnally for fortnightly trips between Rotterdam and Batavia, 
besides the nsnal compensation for the transportation of mails. 

The Dutch West Indies Steamship Company receives $1.56 for every 
geographical mile sailed in its voyages, the sabsidy amounting to 
from $132,000 to $140,000 annually. 

The Royal Packet Company receives a bounty varying from 60 cents 
to $8 per geographical mUe sailed in its voyages, which amounted last 
year to $269,51J.40, besides the ordinary compensation for the trans- 
portation of mails. 



XL 



THE POLICY OF BELGIUM. 



The Hon. Edwin H. Terrell, under date of Aagust 19, 1889, informs 
the Secretary of State that the Belgian Government has recently entered 
into a contract with the German Australian Steam-ship Company of 
Hamburg, under which that company engages that its steamers in the 
regular service between Hamburg and the ports of Australia shall stop 
en route at the port of Antwerp, and that for this service the Belgian 
Government engages to pay a subvention of 1,500 francs for each trip 
going and coming. 
^ • The Belgian postal reports show that the Government paid $172,927 

in 1888 for the transportiitiou of mails, $48,250 of which was paid for 
the service to Central and South America. This, it will be noticed, is 
about the same amount paid by the United States for the carriage of 
its mails to Central and South America. 

Belgium also has a semi-monthly steam-ship service to Brazil and the 
Argentine Bepublic, and next year will increase the service to thirty- 
six round trips per year, instead of twenty- four as now, paying the 
steamers the whole postal revenue and gu aran tying $250,000 a year for 
six consecutive years. 

The Belgian Government admits free of duty all material used in the 
construction of ships. 

BEPOBT OF MINISTER TEBBELL. 

Lkgation of the United States. 

BruftselSf September 13, 1889. 
f Sib : I have the honor to forward this day, nnder separate cover, printed copies of 

different contractB made by the Belgian Government \7ith steam-ship companies, 
granting subsidies, bounties and privileges for the encouragement of commerce as 
foUows : 

(1) Convention for the establi^^hment of steam-postal service between Antwerp and 
Sonth America. 

( la) Convention of June 16, 1885, modifying and supplementary to the foregoing 
convention (of January 20, 1876). 

(2) Convention of March 10, 1887, relative to service between Antwerp and New 
York, made between the Belgian Grovernmcut and the Belgian- American Nayigation 
Association and the International Navigation Company of PhUadelphia. 
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(3) Convention of the let of March, 1886, with the North German Lloyd, for the 
establishment of regular communication between Eastern Asia and Australia and the 
port of Antwerp 

(4) Convention of August 17, 1887, between the Belgian Government and the For- 
ende Steam-ship Company of Copenhagen, establishing regular oommunication be- 
tween Antwerp and ports in the Baltic and Black seas. 

(5) Convention concluded June 24, 1889, with the German- Australian Steam-ship 
Company, providing for regular communication between Antwerp and ports of Ans- 
tralia. 

Referring to your dispatch No. 10, of July 23, 1889, asking for information as to what 
subsidies, bounties, mail-pay, and other compensation are given by the Belgian (Gov- 
ernment for the encouragement of commerce, I beg respectfully to make the following 
report: 

THE SOUTH AMBRIGAN SERVICE. 

On the 24th of January, 1876, the Belgian Government entered into a contract with 
a steam-ship company of Liverpool, operating under the firm name of Lamport &, Holt, 
and engaged in trade with various ports of South America (contract No. 1). 

This contract provides for regular steam service semi-monthly, and after two years, 
every ten days, between Antwerp and the ports of Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Ayres. The steamers are to carry the Belgian flag, convey the mails and all 
passengers and freight. 

Careful provisions are made as to days and hours of departure, other stopping 
ports, time of voyage, price of freight and passenger tariff, transport of the mails, etc. 

In compensation for the service the Government gives a bounty of 50 francs for 
every hour in advance of time that a ship reaches its destination. In addition the 
Government grants to the company all postal charges due the Treasury for mails 
carried by their steamers, guarantying the company Arom this source an annual rev- 
enue of two hun dred and fifty thousand francs. This contract is to hold for fifteen 
years from January 1, 1876. 

The Government also agrees to reimburse the company for all pilot, light-honse and 
signal charges which it may be compelled to pay in navigating the Schelde under 
local regulations. 

Stringent provisions are incorporated, requiring bond of two hundred thousand 
francs from the company to insure the faithful execution of the contract, regulating 
the quality of steamers, their machinery, life-saving and fire service, food supply, 
complement of seamen, etc. The domicil of the company is to be at Antwerp during 
the operation of the contract. Ample provisions are made for fines and penalties, 
for loss or damage to mails, delays in departure, or other infractions of the contract. 

June 18, 1885, the foregoing convention was modified somewhat (see contract la), 
in additional articles, mainly increasing the number of ports at which steamers 
oould stop en route. 

THE NEW YORK SERVICE. 

March 10, 1887 (see contract No. 2), the Belgian Government concluded a conven- 
tion vrith two steam-ship companies, providing for the establishment of regular serv- 
ice for mails, passengers and merchandise between Antwerp and New York. Weekly 
trips are to be made each way, and in the main the principal features of the contract 
are substantially the same as those of the contract with the Liverpool company 
hereinbefore set forth. 

The Government guaranties to the companies an annual revenue of 380,000 francs 
for carrying the mails, remitting to them the postal charges due the Government for 
the same. The ships are to be of Belgian nationality, and the contract is to run five 
years. 
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THE ASIATIC 8BBVICE. 

March 1, 1886, the Gtoreminent coatraoted with the North Qerman Lloyd that the 
compaDy'B steamers in their regular service hetween Bremerhayen and ports of East- 
ern Asia and between Bremerhaven and Australia, going and retarning, should stop 
at Antwerp. For this service the Gk>Yerninent pays to the company the annual sub- 
vention of 80,000 francs, and, furthermore, agrees to reimburse the company all pilot, 
light-house and signal charges which it may be compelled to pay in navigating the 
Schelde. 

This oontraot, although originally made but for one year, is still in force. 

THE BALTIC 8EBV10B. 

m 

August 17, 1887, the Gtoremment arranged (Contract No. 4) with a Ccpenhagen 
steam-ship line that its steamers should continue a weekly line between Antwerp and 
the ports in the Baltic ; and that ite steamers, plying between the Baltic and Batoum, 
should stop, going and returning, at Antwerp. For this the Government is under no 
pecuniary obligation whateyer, but simply grants its governmental patronage. 

June 24, 1889, the Government entered into contract with the Oerman-Australian 
Steam-ship Company for the establishment of regular communication between Ant- 
werp and ports in Australia. 

I have already furnished the Department with a detailed statement of the provis- 
ions and conditions of this contract in my dispatch No. 20. The subvention paid by 
the Belgian Government for this service is 1,500 francs for each trip, trips being made 
every twenty-eight days from Antwerp. 

In addition to the foregoing special contracts entered into by the (Government for 
the purpose of developing the trade interests of Antwerp, it grants, without any con- 
tract to the " Kosmos" Company of Hamburg, all postal charges due the Treasury, 
and all claims of pilotage, light-houses and signals, in the Schelde, whenever its 
steamers, plying between Hamburg and ports in Chili and Peru, transport regularly 
from Antwerp, dispatches, passengers and freight, at dates agreed upon in advance, 
and after preliminary understanding. 

With the hope that the foregoing data will sufficiently answer and comply with 

the request of the Department, I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant 

Edwin H. Tebbbll. 
Hon. James G. Blaine, 

Secretary of Stmte. 

BEPOBT OF OONStJL STEUABT. 

Mr. John H. Steoart, TTnited States consal at Antwerp, writes the 
Secretary of State as follows, nnder date of August 8, 1889 : 

The volume of trade between Antwerp and South America is very heavy and the 
connections are fluent. 

There are two regular lines of steamers from this port to the River Plate and to 
Brazil — namely, the North German Lloyd and the Lamport &, Holt. The former em- 
ploys about eleven steamers in the South American trade, ranging from 2,300 to 3,000 
tons each ; they can take about 25 first-class passengers and 1,000 steerage. The lat- 
ter line employs about nine steamers and from 1,500 to 2,800 tons each ; they can carry 
about 20 first-class passengers, and do not take emigrants. The Royal Mail Line also 
makes Antwerp a port of call on the homeward voyage, but has no departures from 
here. 

In addition to the above-mentioned lines there are at least three steamers leaving 
regularly each month for the River Plate, and also as many irregular steamers chartered 
•6 ocoMion oflfors, generally of light draught, taking freight for the smaller ports ; 
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these latter take heavy cargoes and hones, bat no passengers. There are probably in 
all nine or ten depaftares per month fh>in this port for the Argentine Republic. 

The departures of the regal ar steamers are as follows : 

Lamport 6t Holt, for the River Plate, the 1st and 15th of each month. 

North Oerman Lloyd oq the 14th and 28th of each month. 

For Brazil, Lamport Sd Holt on the 8th aod North German Lloyd on the 29th of each 
month. Both of these lines can famish other steamers if necessary. 

For the west coast of 8oath America there are two regular lines, namely the Ham- 
burg Pacific and the Kosmos, each having semi-monthly sailings, and the same lines 
send each (from September to April) a steamer once a month to Central America. 
The former line employs aboat eleven steamers, ranging op to about 3,500 tons, and 
the latter thirteen steamers, ranging up to about 2,500 tons ; these steamers have 
capacity for 24 first-class, 60 second-class, and 250 third-class passengers. Besides 
the two lines mentioned there are steamers chartered and sent out to ports on the 
west coast of South America or Central America as fireight may offer. 

There are no regular lines of steamers from here to the West Indies, but there are 
frequently charters made and vessels dispatched to the different ports of the West In- 
dies as freight offers. 

RATB8 OF FREIGHT TO SOUTH AMKBTCA. 

The average rate of freight for the Argentine Republic and Brazil is from 25f . to 30t. 
per ton, for heavy cargo or 35$. to 45«. for light cargo, with 10 per cent, primage. For 
Chill and Peru from \0$, to 45«., and to Central America 50«. per ton. 

The only two lines deriving any benefit from the Belgian Government are the Lam- 
pert 6t Holt and the Kosmos. The former company has a contract by which they re- 
ceive aboat £20,000 per annam, audcr the condition that they carry the mail fr^e ; 
this contract expires in 1890, and whether it will be renewed at all, or under what 
conditions, will then be decided. 

The benefit of the Kosmos lino conbists in free pilotage and exemption frt>m light 
hoase does, under the condition that the departures of their vessels are fixed for reg 
ular dates ; any detention would deprive them of this benefit and make them liable 
to the same charges as any ordinary vessel. These steamers also carry a mail, the 
amount paid, therefore, dei>ending upon the quantity of matter carried, which is 
generally very light. 
I am, etc., 

John H. Stbuart, 

Con9uL 
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OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 



AUSTBIAHUNOABT. 

Aastria-Hongary pays $823.40 per trip between Trieste and the ports 
of Central and South America, the sum being a mileage rate^ and the 
total amounts to about $300,000 a year. 

The Government has also granted an annual subsidy of 120,000 florins 
to the steam-ship line running between Trieste and Brazil. 

NORWAY AND SW£DSN. 

Norway and Sweden admit duty free all material used in the con- 
struction of vessels. 

The Storthing (Parliament) of Norway on the 17th of June, 1889, 
granted a subsidy of $41,655 per annum for a mail steamer twice a week 
between Bergen, Norway, and Newcastle, England, and a similar sum 
for a weekly mail l)etweeu Trondhjem and England. 

BUSSIA. 

The Bussian Government has loaned money to its ship-builders at a 
very low rate of interest to encourage construction, and paid subsidies 
to the amount of $389,306 in 1888. 

The Gk)vernmeut of Bussia on September 26, 1888, granted an addi- 
tional subsidy of $65,000 annually to a line of steamers running between 
the Bussian Pacific ports and Oorea, Japan, and China. 

POBTUOAL. 

Portugal pays an annual subsidy of $108,000 to a steam-ship line be- 
tween Lisbon and her African colonies. 

JAPAN. 

Japan pays $500,000 a year for ocean postage. 

TUBKEY. 

The Ottoman Government has never paid bounties or subsidies, but 
timber for the construction of vessels is furnished free of charge by the 
Government, and vessels engaged in the foreign trade are exempt from 
harbor dues. 
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POLICY OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS. 



MEXIOO. 



The Mexican Government is very enterprising and liberal in its en- 
couragement of steam-ship companies. It pays $420,000 a year to the 
Spanish Transatlantiqae Line from Vera Oraz eastward ; $18,000 a 
year to Mr. Oandencio de Llave, and has recently entered into a con- 
tract with the Mexican International Steam-ship Company to ran semi- 
monthly steamers of not less than 800 tons register from San Diego, in 
the United States, down the Pacific coast of Mexico as far as San Jos6 
de Gaatemala, touching all the intermediate ports, which are twenty- 
two in number. The company is to receive $8,000 per round voyage 
for the first five years for semi-monthly trips, which amounts to $ 192,000 
a year ; $6,000 per round voyage for the second five years, or $144,000 
a year; and $4,000 per round voyage for the next ten years, or $96,000 
a year ; which make a total of $2,640,000 pledged to this company for 
the next twenty years. The steamers are also paid $60 per head for 
each colonist brought into Mexico for the first five years ; $50 per head 
for each colonist brought in the following five years, and $40 per head 
for the remaining ten years. The steamers are to enjoy an exemption 
from all tonnage and port dues during the continuance of the contract; 
are to carry the mails free ; all Ooverument ofiQcials, civil and military, 
troops and employes, at half the rates paid by the public for the same 
service. These subsidies are to be paid by the Mexican Government 
from the import and export duties collected from goods imported and 
exported in the steamers of this company. 

The Government also pays a subsidy of $2,500 per month, or $30,000 
a year, to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company of the United States for 
its service on the west coast of Mexico, and $48,000 to the New York 
and Yucatan line. 

Mexico also pays European steam ship companies, under whatever 
flag they sail, $25 per capita upon all immigrants they bring into the 
country. The Government has also offered a subsidy of $18,000 per 
round trip once a month for the establishment of a line of steamers be- 
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tween Vera Cmz and the ArgentiDe and Brazilian ports, toaching at 
the West Indies en route. 
President Diaz, in his last message to Congress, speaks as follows: 

The oontract term for the service of the Pacific mail steamers having expired by 
limitation, the concession was renewed, as was also that of the steamer Campechano, 
running between Vera Cruz, Progreso, and other intermediate ports. 

A contract has been made with Mr. John C. Furman for the establishment of a line 
of steamers which will make at least monthly trips between New York and Progreso, 
tonching at Vera Crnz. The said contract provides for the gratuitons carrying of 
the correspondence and other small advantages withont any subvention whatever, 
while in exchange the line enjoys only the privileges and exemptions of ordinary 
mail steamers. 

The Alexandre & Sons line of steamers for long years has discharged the postal 
service between Mexico, the United States, and Havana, receiving therefor a heavy 
subvention. Arrangements have now been completed with Mr. John Ritter, the 
agent of the company, to continue the said service without subvention. 

GUATEMALA. 

Guatemala pays a subsidy of $24,000 a year to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and $10,000 a year to the Honduras and Central Amer- 
ican Steamship Company. The former sailing under the American flag 
touches her Pacific ports, and the latter sailing under the British flag 
her ports on the Caribbean Sea. 

SAN SALVADOR. 

San Salvador, with a population of 600,000, pays an annual subsidy of 
$24,000^to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Tompaiiy, about the same amount 
that company receives from the United States. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

British Honduras pays subsidies to the amount of $7,500 annually. 

HONDURAS. 

I 

The Republic of Honduras pays a subsidy of $5,000 a year to the Pa- 
cific Mail Steam-ship Company for touching at her Pacific ports, and 
$7,500 to the Honduras and Central American Steam-ship Company, 
which touches her ports on the Caribbean Sea. 

NIOARAGUA. 

Nicaragua pays a subsidy of $6,000 a year to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and $10,000 a year to the Honduras and Central Ameri- 
can Line. 

OOSTA RICA. 

This little republic of 250,000 inhabitants pays a subsidy of $12,000 
a year to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, and gives a reduction 
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of duties on all merchandise brought to her Caribbean port by the 
Boyal Mail Steam Packet Company of England. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil pays about two million dpllars annually in subsidies, and of 
this sum $502,000 goes to maintain communication with the United 
States, while our Government last year paid only $11,743 to encourage 
commerce with Brazil. 

Of this sum the United States and Brazil Mail Steam-ship Company 
receiTcd $100,000; the Bed Cross Line (English), $150,000; the Booth 
line (English), $168,000; and Sloman's line (English), $84,000. 

Brazil is increasing her subsidies and has recently granted a subsidy 
to Admiral Baron de Jaequay to run two lines of steamers, one between 
Santos and Hamburg, via Lisbon and Havre ; and one between Santos 
and Genoa, via Marseilles, for which the contractor is to get $150,000 
a year for twelve voyages to Europe and back. A decree imposes the 
following conditions among others : Besides the regular run of the two 
lines the contractor may use the steamers in bringing immigrants from 
any port of Europe, and from the Azores, Madeira, or the Canary Isl- 
ands to any other Brazilian port. For such journey the contractor 
will be paid a subvention of $12,500, besides which the passages of the 
immigrants will be paid to him either by the general or one of the pro- 
vincial governments. A clause, too, allows the baron to begin, from and 
after January 1, 1889, bringing immigrants at the expense of the state, 
and at the rate of $20,000 a year for five years; and until his own 
steamers are ready he may hire others for this purpose, but his own 
steamers must be ready within thirty months from January 1, 1889. 
The concession is to last fifteen years, and the contractor enjoys a pref- 
erence in respect of any other lines of transatlantic navigation which 
the Government may think well to set up, and he likewise enjoys pref- 
erence in the event of this line being continued after fifteen years. On 
his steamers arriving at any Brazilian port they are to be unloaded and 
loaded in priority to any other ship. 

The Brazilian Parliament has also voted the sum of eleven million 
dollars to encourage the immigration of labor, the most of which will 
go to the steamship companies for transportation. 

The Austria-Hungary Government pays an annual subsidy of 120,000 
florins to the steam-ship line running between Trieste and Brazil. 

THS ARGENTINE BEPUBLIO. 

The Argentine Republic has recently made a contract with the Hous- 
ton Steam-ship Company of Liverpool to furnish a semi-monthly service 
between Buenos Ayres and New York, but for some reason it has not 
been carried out. Under this contract it guarantied 5 per cent, interest 
per annum upon an investment of $7,500,000 in steam-ships. 
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The Government pays a bonnty to steam-ships for every immigrant 
brought to its ports and apon all dressed beef exported to Brazil and 
Europe. The sam of $569,004 was disbursed in this manner for a single 
month recently^ which, if the same rate is maintained during the year, 
will make a yearly expenditure of $6,828,000. 

OHELI. 

The Republic of Chili pays an annual subsidy of $225,000 to the South 
American Steam-ship Company, which x>erforms a tri-monthly service 
between Valparaiso and Panama. 

TJntil the depletion of her treasury by the war with Chili the Peruvian 
Government paid a subsidy of $100,000 a year to the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company. 

THE WEST nn)IA ISLANDS. 

The various West India Islands pay an aggregate sudsidy of $72,000 
annually for maintaining communication with New York City to the 
Quebec and West India Steam-ship Company. 

THE BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

The people of the Bahama Islands are endeavoring to secure steam- 
ship communication with the CTnited States, and the colonial secretary 
has been advertising in the New York papers for proposals from parties 
willing to run a mail, passenger, and freight steamer between Nassau 
and certain islands of the Bahama group, every fortnight for five years 
to come. In order that there be no mistake about it the word << sub- 
sidy" is plainly used, the language being: 'Henders to state the sum 
per annum which the tenderers are willing to accept as a Government 
subsidy.^ 

THE ISLAND OP TRINIDAD. 

On the first of January, 1887, a contract was entered into between 
the colonial government of Trinidad and Tumbull, Stewart & Co., of 
Port of Spain, for the establishment of a line of steamers between that 
island and the city of New York, for which a subsidy of five thousand 
pounds ($25,000) a year for a term of seven years is to be paid. The 
steamers are required by the contract to be equipped with suitable ac- 
commodations for passengers, to sail semi-monthly, and the service 
began the first of April. All postal matter and all postal, customs, 
and police officials are to be carried free of cost A fine of $100 is to 
be assessed, and deducted from the monthly installments of the subsidy 
for each day's delay in the arrival and departure of steamers under a 
fortnightly schedule adopted by the Government, and the contract setiq 
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forth in detail the rates of freight and passage that may be (charged 
between the ports of Trinidad and New York* 

Trinidad also pays $25,000 a year to the <^ Trinidad Line " to New 
York, and $48,000 to the Atlantic and West India Oompany. 

THE ISLAND OF BABBADOBS. 

The English colony of Barbadoes, West Indies, pays an anndal sub- 
sidy of £18,000 ($90,000) to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Oompany of 
Southampton, England, as an indacement for that company to make its 
principal port the rendezvous of its fleet and the distributing station 
for its West Indian transportation. St. Thomas formerly enjoyed that 
advantage. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Oompany has three fleets 
of steamers engaged in the Central and South American trade under an 
annual subsidy of about $400,000 from Great Britain. One fleet sails 
directly between Southampton and the ports of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
the Argentine Republic. A second fleet sails between Southampton and 
Aspiuwall, via Barbadoes, touching at La Ouayra and other ports of 
the northern coast of South America. The third fleet receives and dis- 
charges its freight from and for Europe at Barbadoes and sails via the 
Leeward and Windward Islands to Havana and Vera Cruz, the vessels 
being constructed especially for the West Indian service. 

JAMAIOA. 

During 1888 eleven American steamers, aggregating 4,097 tons, 
entered the port of New York from Jamaica, while 245 foreign vessels, 
of 119,153 tons, kept up communication between .the two ports. Thir- 
teen American steamers, aggregating 7,620 tons, sailed from New York 
for Jamaica, and 204 foreign steamers of 80,735 tons. 

Jamaica pays a subsidy of $72,000 a year to the Atlas Steam-ship 
Oompany for maintaining communication between Kingston and New 
York. 

TOBAGO. 

The Island of Tobago has recently contracted for steam-ship connec- 
tion with New York, for which it agrees to pay $25,000 a year. 

DUTCH aUIANA. 

Under a subsidy from the Government of the Netherlands the Boyal 
West India Mail Service has been for some time running a monthly line 
of steamers from Amsterdam to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, from there 
to New York, and from New York to Amsterdam. This service has 
been supplemented by another line with steamers of greater tonnage 
and speed and better passenger accommodations, and the intervals be* 
tween sailing days have been shortened to three weeks. Besides touch- 
ing at Paramaribo these steamers will visit La Guayra and other ports 
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on the Spanish Main, and sail from there to New York, thus offering 
another and serious competition both in freights and passenger traffic 
to the ^< Bed IF Line that sails under the American flag. These Dutch 
steamers take no merchandise from the United States to the ports of 
South America, but sail the other way, bringing sugar and other pro- 
duce, which adds to our imports but does not affect our exports. A 
similar triangular system has been going on for years between Brazil 
and Europe. English ships bring the raw products of that empire to 
New York, and with the proceeds of their sale purchase manufactured 
merchandise in England. 



XIV. 



OUR STEAM-SHIP LINES TO LATIN AMERICA. 



There are but seven regular lines of steam-ships sailing under the flag 
of the United States between the ports of this country and those of 
Latin America. These are owned and operated by — 

(1) The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Oompany, sending vessels every ten 
days between New York and Aspinwall and between San Francisco and 
Panama. 

(2) The Brazilian Mail Steam-ship Company, sending vessels monthly 
between New York and the ports of Brazil. 

(3) The <'Bed D" Steam-ship Company (Boulton, Bliss & Dallett), 
sending steamers three times a month between New York and the ports 
of Venezuela. 

(4) The New York and Cnba Mail Steam-ship Company (James E. 
Ward & Co.), maintaining a weekly service between New York and the 
ports of Cuba, a weekly service between New York and the ports of 
Mexico, and a semi-monthly service between New York and Nassau 
and other West India ports. 

(5) Clyde's West India Line (William P. Clyde & Co.), sending steam- 
ers once a month to San Domingo, Hay ti, and other West India Islands. 

(6) The Morgan Steam-ship Company, sending steamers onoe a week 
between New Orleans and Cuba. 

(7) The Plant Steam-ship Company, sending steamers twice a week 
between Tampa, Fla., and Havana. 

THE PLANT STBAH-8HIP LUCE. 

The amount of money paid the Plant line of steamers is not contained 
in this statement given below, for although they ply between the United 
States and a foreign port their service is contracted for by the Post- 
Office Department under the same system that is applied to the coast- 
wise trade. 

The Plant line service has existed between Tampa, Key West, and 
Havana for the last three years. It has two fast steamers in commission, 
the Maseottej 620 tons, and the OlivettCj 1,105 tons. The Mascotte runs 
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twice a week the whole year roand. The Olivet is only used to accom- 
modate the heavy winter travel to the West Indies. Daring the snmmer 
months the Olivet sails between Boston and Bar Harbor. The steamers 
leave Tampa apon the arrival of the throngh trains from New York 
and arrive in Havana the following morning. The amount paid this 
company for carrying the mails three times a week daring the winter 
months and twice a week daring the sammer months is $58,500 a year, 
or $10,000 more than is paid to all the other steam-ship lines between 
the United States, the West Indies, and Central and Soath America. 
If similar compensation were gaaranteed other lines we woald have 
regalar weekly commanication between the ports of the United States 
and all the Soath American coantries. 

THE MOKGAN COMPANY. 

The Morgan line sends steamers between New York and New Or- 
leans every ten days, and between New Orleans, Havana, and the 
Mexican ports. This line has seven steamers, the Morgan City^ 1,291 
tons ; the ArlcanscLSy 1,157 tons ; the Algiers^ 1,287 tons ; the Hutchin- 
sanj 910 tons; the Ohalmettey 1,931 tons ; the Excelsior y 2,407 tons; and 
the New YorJCj 1,259 tons. For the fiscal year ending Jane 3Q, 1888, 
the line carried 334 poands United States letters and 2,124 poands 
prints, for which the compensation was $703.58. 

There are several other companies sending vessels more or less reg- 
ularly between the ports of the United States and those of Central and 
Soath America, all of which are embraced in the following list, taken 
from the report of the Postmaster-General for 1888. The statement 
also shows the amount of money each company received daring that 
year for the transportation of the United States mail : 



a 



Name of steam-nhip line. 



raciflc Mftil (from New York) 

Faciflc Muil (from Son FranriHCO). 

:^f^.w York and Cuba Mail 

Steamer llaytien Rcpablio 

liord Se. Anstin 

•Clyde 

jRed"D'' 

^Wincbcater&Co 

'New York, Havana and Mexican. . 

IRoyal Mail 

Jdorcan 

'Otcri's Pioneer 

(7nite4l Staten and Brazil Mail 

New Orleans and Colombia 

Pacific Mail 



Total 



Destination. 



United States of Colombia. . . . 

do 

Cuba 

Day ti and Tark*s liiland 

......do 

IlaytiandSan Domingo 

Venexnela and ("nra^oa 

Porto Rico 

Mexico 

Central America 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Central America 

IlondunM and Guatemala 

Brazil and Windward Islands. 
United Statea of Colombia . . . . 
Inward senrico 



Compen 
sation. 



$20,153 

2,635 

105 

307 

176 

1.184 

O.0M 

40 

004 

3,803 

156 

04 

«*3 

300 

11,733 

14 

70 



«,072 



FOBEIGN LINES. 



There are also a large number of steam-ship lines owned by foreign 
companies and o^ierated uuder the flags of foreign nations, furnishing 
162A 12 
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transportation between the ports of the United States and those of 
Central and South America. 

THE ATLAS 6TBAM-SHIP OOMPANY, 

One of the most saccessfol foreign lines, as well as the most danger- 
ous competitor to American steam-ships, is the Atlas Company, owned 
by English stockholders and sailing under the British flag. This com- 
pany receives no aid from the British Government, but has a subsidy 
of $60,000 a year, or $3,000 a trip, from the colonial authorities of Ja- 
maica for making Kingston its headquarters. 

This sum, which the Atlas Company receives from a single port at 
which it touches, is $12,000 more than all the American lines receive 
from our Government, and $40,000 more than is paid by the United 
States to sustain the company which attempts to compete with it under 
the flag of the United States. 

The Atlas Company has a fleet of eleven steamers in service at pres- 
ent, with one on the stocks which will be launched shortly, and another 
at the bottom of the I^orth Elver, where it was sunk by collision some 
months ago. Arrangements are being made to raise it, and it will 
probably be in the ship-yards for repairs before this report is printed. 
The following is a list of the steamers engaged at present in the service 
of the Atlas Company : 



steamers. 



Adirondack 

Alene 

Atbos 

Alvo 

Ailsa 

Andes 

Arran 



Tons. 


2,700 
2,200 
2,200 
2,200 
2,200 
2,000 
600 



Steamers. 



Alps 

Alvtna 

Atlas 

Caribel 

(Steamer building) 
Arden 



Tons. 



2,000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,600 
1,100 
600 



These vessels are all of iron and steel, were built by the most cele- 
brated contractors in Scotland, and each flt for the passenger trade. 
By reason of their ability to maintain their steamers cheaper than the 
American steamer can be maintained and the subsidy received from the 
colonial government of Jamaica, the Atlas Line is able to carry freight 
at much less than is charged by the competing American lines, and has 
been very prosperous. It is a matter of common report that the profits 
on its last year's business will more than pay the cost of the new steamer 
that is now building and the repairs of that which was sunk last spring. 

The service of the Atlas Company covers the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main. The steamers sail from New York to Hayti, Jamaica, 
and other West India islands, and all the principal ports on the north 
coast of South America, and carry the United States mails. During 
the year 1888 the Atlas Company received $2,172 compensation firom 
the United States Government for the transportation of the mails* 
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THE BED 0BO8S LINE. 

The Bed Gross Steam-ship Company, which is owned by English cap- 
ital, raus between New Tork City via Baltimore and the ports of Bra- 
zil. Its steamers are of first-claas English construction, of two thousand 
tons or more. It receives a subsidy of $150,000 a year from the Bra- 
zilian Government, and received $189 from the United States last year 
for carrying the mails to Brazil. 

THE BOOTH STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 

The Booth Steam-ship Company, which is owned by English capital 
and sails under the British flag, sends one steamer monthly between 
New York and the ports of Brazil, and bi-monthly steamers to the ports 
of the Amazon, for which it receives $7,000 per voyage from the Bra- 
zilian Government, or a total of $168,000 a year. 

BOYAL DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY. 

This company, which is owned by Holland capitalists and sails un- 
der the flag of the Netherlands, is engaged in what is known as the 
triangular service, sailing from Amsterdam to the ports of the West 
Indies, Venezuela and Colombia, and then returns to Amsterdam by 
way of New York. It receives a subsidy from the Government of the 
Netherlands of $14,400 monthly for the transportation of the mails to 
Demarara, and also a bounty of $1.56 for every geographical mile sailed 
in its voyages, which amounts annually from $132,000 to $140,000. Its 
aggregate subsidies average $150,000 a year. This company has four 
fine steamers, as follows : 



Steamer. 


Tons. 


Steamer. 


Tona. 


PrinsWiliemI 


1,250 
1,600 


Prina Maoritz 


1.250 


Prins Frcderik Hendrik 


Prlim (>ranj(» Nawan 


1.260 









By reason of its subsidy this company is enabled to cut under the 
rates charged by the Bed D Line to Venezuela, and is its most danger- 
ous competitor. It carries no freight from New York to the South 
American ports direct, and therefore contributes little or nothing to 
our exports, but comes here loaded with the sugar of Dutch Guiana and 
other products of the South American countries, which it leaves at 
New York, and therefore adds largely to our imports from those coun- 
tries. It also carries a good deal of freight to the South American 
countries by way of Amsterdam, and is able to give a rate from New 
York across the Atlantic and then to South America cheaper than 
a direct American line can afford to ofifer. It is said that our imports 
fi*om South America by this line last year yrere $14^442,000 and our 
exports $11,497,000. 
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THE HONDURAS AND CENTRAL AMERICAN COMPANY. 

The Honduras and Central An^erican Company, which sails under 
the British flag, sends two steamers a month from I^ew York by way of 
Jamaica to the Central American ports on the Caribbean Sea. It has 
two fine steamers, the Auguan, 1,213 tons, and the Hondo^ 1,200 tons, 
built of steel in 1887, with fine passenger accommodations. The time 
of passage from New York to Jamaica is five and one-half days, and 
from Balize, Honduras, to New York, six days. A new steamer of 
1,800 tons is being built for this line, and will be put in commission 
during the coming winter. 

This company receives a subsidy of $10,000 a year from Guatemala, 
910,000 a year from Nicaragua, $7,500 a' year from Spanish Honduras, 
and $5,000 a year from British Honduras, making a total of $32,600 a 
year, and comes in direct competition with the Pacific Mail Company 
and the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, which sail 
under the j^merican flag. It receives in subsidies from the Central 
American governments, as will be seen, $10,000 more per year than is 
paid by the United States to the competing lines which sail under 
its flag. 

SLOMAN'S new YORK AND BRAZIL LINE. 

The Robert N. Sloman New York and Brazil Line sends a steamer 
every month between New York and Baltimore and the ports of Brazil. 
It has four steamers of about 1,500 tons burden, which carry freight 
alone, and take neither passengers nor mails. It receives the sum of 
$7,000 per voyage from the Brazilian Government, or a total of $84,000 
per year. 

THP SPANISH WEST INDIA LINE. 

The CompaOia TransatUntica Espanola receives a subsidy of $436,180 
from the Government of Spain, and $420,000 annually from ,the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, or a total subsidy of $856,180, or eighteen times 
more than is paid by the United States to all the foreign steamers that 
sail under its flag. 

Three steamers a month leave New York for Havana and Vera Cruz, 
touching at the principal ports of the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main. It has a large number of steamers of greater tonnage than any 
sailing under the United States flag. 

NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAM- SHIP LINE. 

This company sends a steamer every three weeks between New York 
and Porto Eico. 

QUEBEC STEAM-SHIP COMPANY. 

This company operates a line of steamers between New York, Ber- 
muda, and the West India Islands, sailing once a week, and receives a 
subsidy aggregating $2,000 ^ voyage, or $72,QQQ a year, fron^ the 
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varions West India Islands at whose ])orts it touches. It has five 
steamers, fitted up for passenger travel, namely : 



steamer. 



The Orinooo . 

Trinidad 

Flamborough 



Tods. 



1.200 

1,500 

750 



Steamer. 



Bermada 
Muriel... 



ToiM. 



1,000 
1.000 



Last year this company received $1,GG5 for carrying the United States 
mails. 

NEW YORK AND JAMAICA LINE. 

This line sends steamers irregularly, under the English flag, between 
New York and the ports of Jamaica. As a rule they go down in bal- 
last and return laden with sugar and fruits. 

TEINIDAD LINE* 

This company, which sails under the English dag, owns two steamers, 
and charters a third, which sail every alternate Thursday from New 
York to Port of Spain, Trinidad. It receives a subsidy of $25,000 a 
year from the colonial government of Trinidad, or more than half aa 
much as is paid by the Government of the United States to all 
steamers that sail under its flag. 

THE TAUBUS LINE. 

This line belongs to an English company, and sends a steamer 
monthly, or oftener if necessary, to the ports of Porto Bico, and carries 
freight only. 

THE people's line FOR HAYTI. 

This is an English company which sends a steamer once a month, or 
oftener if the freight demand warrants it, between New York and the 
ports of Hayti. It carries no passengers or mails. 

NEW YORK AND YUCATAN STEAM-SHIP COMPANY. 

This company operates under the English flag, and has two steamers, 
the mast Oate^ 1,060 tons, and the Tangier^ 1,260 tons, which sail semi* 
monthly between New York and the ports of Mexico, and receives a 
subsidy of $2,000 per trip from the Mexican Government. 

THE ANCHOR LINE. 

The Anchor Line, which is owned by an English company, has a 
fortnightly service between New York and Jamaica with two steamers 
of about 1,000 tons, but it takes no freight or mails and receives no 
subsidy. 
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THE ATLANTIC AND WEST INDIA LINE. 

Thisline isowned by an EDglish compaDy, and sends steamers monthly 
between New York and Trinidad, stopping at other ports of the West 
Indies, and receives a subsidy of $48,000 from the colonial government 
of Trinidad. 

THE WINOHESTEB. 

Messrs. J. W. Winchester & Company, English capitalists, send a 
steamer nnder tbe British flag every two weeks between New York and 
the West Indies, and a steamer once a month from New York to Brazil. 
Its steamers are of 1,200 tons burden, but take no passengers or mails. 

THE EBN LINE. 

The Em Line has a fleet of three steamers, owned by English capi- 
talists, which ply between Philadelphia and St. Jago ; they carry no 
passengers or mails, but usually go out loaded in ballast and come back 
loaded with iron ore. 

THE NEW 0BLEAN8 AND BALIZE BOTAL MAIL. 

4?his is an English company which operates a weekly service between 
New Orleans and the northern ports of Central America, and receives 
a small subsidy from the Government of British Honduras. It has 
three steamers — the Breakwater^ City of Dallas, and the Wanderer — 
with a total tonnage of 2,500 tons, and last year received $3,393 from 
the United States for carrying the mails. 

OTEBI'S PIONEEB LINE. 

This company, which has one American vessel of G95 tons and three 
steamers which sail under the English flag, operates a semi-monthly 
service between New Orleans and the northern ports of Central America. 
It carries no passengers or mails. 

NEW OBLEANS AND COLUMBIA LINE. 

This line belongs to an English company which sends steamers twice 
a month during the freight season between Aspinwall and other ports 
of Colombia and New Orleans. 

THE TBAMP NUISANOE. 

The most serious competition which steamers bearing the flag of the 
United States are compelled to contend wiUi comes from so-called traoip 
vessels — the guerillas of the sea. They are generally worn-out hulks, 
discarded by the companies who owned them, and sent out as a matter 
of speculation to pick up what freights they can from port to port, like 
an old and worthless horse turned out of the regular pasture to find his 
living by the roadside. 
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These tramps leave tlieir native couotries) principally England, Ger- 
many, aud Spain, a few months before their annual certificates of iu- 
apectiou expire. They can and do remain away for yeant, and as long 
as they do so there is no power to compel them to undergo snrv«y and 
inspection. Home of these tramps v^isit the colonial ports of the coun- 
try ouder whose flag they sail, but this is a very small portion of their 
bosiness. Their principal bnsiness is done between the United States 
and foreign ports, and as the cost of maintaining them is merely nom- 
inal, they are enabled to cut under the regular lines of steamers to any 
extent that may be necessary to get the trade. Many of them unite a 
commercial business with the transportation business, and when they 
can not obtain cargoes in the regular way they purchase goods, or take 
them upon consignment, to be sold at the ports they visit. The Amer- 
ican steam-ship lines with which they compete sell transportation pare 
and simple, and are not allowed by law to discriminate in rates of 
freight. 

TABLE OP DISTAMOBS. 

. In connection with the question of establishing additional lines of 
steamers between the United States and Central aud South America, 
the foUowing table of distances in statute miles, by steamer routes, fivmr 
UTew York and from New Orleans, respectively, to the ports named, 
will prove of interest : 

[Toiniihad b7 tha HydrDgT^hla ODoe of tha United StatM NftTy DtpdTtmMit] 
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XV. 



THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 



ISHbw York, September 18, 1889. 

Sm : Toar favor of July 26^ 1889, has been referred to me, and in an- 
swer to the qaestions sabnutted therein I beg leave to reply as fol- 
lows : 

ITS BEGINNING AND EXTENSION. 

The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company is a corporation chartered by 
a special act of the legislature of the State of New York, passed in 
1848, the charter having been extended by supplemental acts passed in 
1868 and 1888. At the time of the commencement of business by the 
company there was a large and growing passenger traffic between the 
port of New York and California, culminating in 1849, during the time 
of the gold fever, in a business which was devoted almost exclusively 
to the carrying of passengers, there being little or no freight to be for- 
warded between the port of New York and what subsequently became 
San Francisco. 

The nature of the conipany's business was determined by the fact 
that there was little or no commerce between the port of New York and 
the Central American and Mexican States. The ships of the company 
which were in use at the commencement of its business were, there- 
fore, fitted up and run to meet the rush of people from the Eastern 
States to the gold fields of California. Since that time there has been 
a great change in the nature of the traffic carried on by this com- 
pany, and it has extended its routes by taking in not only a coast trade 
on the western coast of Central America and Mexico, but also a trans- 
Pacific trade to Japan and China. This extension of its business, as 
well as the large increase of the volume of merchandise imported from 
and exported to the ports above mentioned, has called for an increase 
in the number as well as in the tonnage of the vessels of this com- 
iTany. 

THE company's VESSELS. 

The company is now the owner of seventeen vessels, as follows: 
The City of Peking^ a freight and passenger screw-steamer, of 5,079 
tons, built by John Boach at his yards, and costing $1,437,397.04. 
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The City of Rio de Janeiro^ a freight and passenger screw-steamer, of 
3,548 tons, bailt by John Roach at his yards, and costing $522,123.21. 

The City of Para^ a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 3,532 
tons, bailt by John Roach at his yards, and costing $554,963.98. 

The City of New Tork^ a freight and passenger screw-steacner of 3,019 
tons, built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $763,157.24. 

The City of Sydney, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 3,016 
tons, bailt by John Roach at his yards and costing $760,820.23. 

The Colima^ a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,905 tons, built 
by John Roach at his yards, and costing $488,380.68. 

The NevDvort, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,735 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $360,034.85. 

The Colon, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,685 tons, built 
by John Roach at his yards, and costing $604,750.52. 

The AcapulcOj a fi'eight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,572 tons, 
built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, at Wilmington, Del., 
and costing $600,232.81. 

The San Jose, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,180 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $367,256.08. 

The San BUis, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,180 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $350,057.78. 

The StarbueJcj a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,157 tons. 
This vessel was a foreign vessel which bad been built over and repaired 
sufficiently to comply with the law authorizing her being registered as 
an American vessel, and she cost the company $329,920.43. 

The South Carolina^ a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,099 
tons, built at Boston, Mass., and costing $270,000. 

The San Juan, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,076 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $351,044.88. 

The Clyde, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,016 tons, built 
by the Messrs. Cramp at Philadelphia, and costing $325,386.29. 

The Crpscent City, a freight and passenger screw- steamer of 2,003 
tons, built at South Boston, and costing $314,352.94. 

The City of Panama, sl freight and passenger screw-steamer of 1,490 
tons, built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $332,429.05. 

LINES AND LENGTH OF TRIPS. 

These vessels run on four lines : first, between ITew York and Aspin- 
wall ; second, between Panama and various Central American ports ; 
third, between Panama and various Mexican ports; fourth, between 
Panama and San Francisco; and, fifth, between San Francisco and 
Yokahama and Hong-Kong. 

The trip between New York and Aspinwall occupies on an average 
eight days, and there is communication between those ports, by steamers 
of this company, three times per month. 

The length of the trip from Panama to the Central American ports 
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depends largely upon the season of tbe year and the amount of freight 
carried, but averages ten days ; and a vessel starts from Panama, on 
her round trip, on an average of three times a month. 

The length of the trip between Panama and the Mexican ports is also 
dependent upon the amount of freight to be had, but averages eighteen 
days 'j and a vessel starts from Panama, on the round trip, on an aver- 
age of once a month. 

The trip from Panama to San Francisco ordinarily occupies about 
twenty days, and there is a vessel each way three times a month. 

The vessels of this company cross the Pacific from San Francisco to 
Yokohama and Hong-Kong every twenty days, and the time occupied 
by them in so doing averages from twenty -five to twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine days. 

PORTS AT WHICH VESSELS TOUCH 

The following are the ports at which the vessels of this company call ; 



Aspinwall, United States of Colombia. 

Panama^ United States of Colombia. 

Ponta Arenas, Costa Rioa. 

La Libertadi Salvador. 

Ao^jutla, Salvador. 

San Jose de Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Champerico, Guatemala. 

AoapalcOy Mexico. 

Manzanillo, Mexico. 



San Bias, Mexico. 
Mazatlau, Mexico. 
San Juan, Nicaragua. 
Corinto, Nicaragua. 
Amapala, Honduras. 
La Union, Salvador. 
Yokohama, Japan. 
Hong-Kong, China. 
San Francisco, California. 



COMPETITION. 

In carrying on this business the company, as in the case of most car- 
riers, has met competition from various sources, from time to time. In 
every port of call, the vessels of this company meet a competition aris- 
ing from sailing vessels, the amount of such competition being depend- 
ent upon the activity of freight rates for such vessels. Of late there 
has also arisen a competition from the class of steam-vessels known as 
<< tramps," which turn up at all points, and at times are active bidders, 
at extremely low rates, for freight of every kind and nature. In addi- 
tion to these competitors, this company meets, at Aspinwall, the ves- 
sels of the Atlas Steam-ship Company, running between this port and 
the Central and South American States, and those of the West India 
and Pacific Steam-ship Company and the Harrison Line, running be- 
tween New Orleans and the ports of the Central American and South 
American States. In addition to these, there are also various lines of 
steamers running to European ports from Aspinwall, which, although 
not in direct competition for freight seeking this port, are always de- 
sirous of obtaining through freights from China or California, by way 
of the Isthmus. 
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Od the western coast oLOentral America and Mexico this company 
meets the steamers of English, Mexican, German, and Hawaiian lines, 
notably those of the Kosmos and Kirsten lines. At San Francisco this 
company meets active competition from the steamers of the Occidental 
and Oriental Ste^m-ship Company, ships chartered by the overland 
railroad companies, viz: The Central Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Bailroads; also from the sailing vessels chartered by the Northern 
Pacific Bailroad, and the ships chartered by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

GROWTH OF BUSINESS WITH OENTBAL AND SOUTH AMEBIOA. 

As intimated above, there has been a large increase in the charac- 
ter and volume of the business of this company, particularly that car- 
ried on with the Central and South American States. This increase 
has been bronght about by the growth of mercantile intercourse with 
these countries, and also by the development of the foreign states them- . 
selves. 

MANUFACTUBES OF THE UNITED STATES IN DEMAND. 

The cargoes carried by ihe steamers sailing outward from ports of 
the United States are as varied in their character as the manufacturing 
industries of the States themselves. There is at the present time, we 
should infer from the nature of our cargoes, an active demand in the 
South American, Central American, and Mexican States, for all sorts 
of American manufactures, including cotton goods, woolen goods» 
machinery of all descriptions, canned goods, etc. It is, however, the 
amount of machinery exported by our line which calls for attention* 
This class of goods includes not only mining and milling machinery, 
but agricultural implements of every kind and nature, gathered from 
the manufactories of the East and West. For your information on this 
subject, we inclose, as requested, a copy of our manifests, one each 
from the port of San Francisco and the port of New York. 

MAU. SUBSIDIES. 

It has always been the contention of this company, and it desires to 
be clearly understood upon this subject, that any compensation made 
to it for carrying the mails should be on as fair and reasonable a basis 
as that made to vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, and also to the 
various railroads employed in the United States mail service. The 
company has never called for any specific method of determining the 
rate of such compensation. All it desires is that any rate established 
as a basis for compensation to other carriers doing mail service shall 
be extended to this company for a like service; that is, that an equal 
service shall receive an equal compensation. Due regard should also 
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be had to the fact that the vessels of this company are competiDg at 
varioas ports with steamers of foreign countries which are heavily sub- 
sidized. 

Ed. Lautbbbaoh. 

NoTR. — The Pacific Mail Steam-Bhip Company receives snbsidies from the several 
Central American Repablics as follows: 

Mexico $30,000 

Guatemala 24,000 

Salvador 84,000 

Nicaragua 6,000 

Honduras 5,000 

Costa Rica 12,000 
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THE WARD LINE OF STEAMERS. 



113 Wall Street, New York, 

September 4, 1889. 

Dear Sir : In reply to your inquiry regarding oar line of steamers, 

we beg to submit the following statement : 

ORGANIZATION AND FLEET. 

The Ward Line, though properly established under its present stand- 
ard in 1877, had been in existence, in a more or less irregular way, for 
several years previous. 

In 1877 the present line was started with two steamers, to which ad- 
ditions have been made periodically uutil 1888. 

In 188 L the business was incorporated under the laws of the State o 
New York, under the title of the New York and Cuba Mail Steam-ship 
Company, and this company in 1888 bought out the Alexandre Line, 
taking possession of two steamers, so that at present it owns the follow- 
ing fleet: 

Niagara ton8,groa8.. 2,265 

Saratoga do 2,426 

Santiago do 2,350 

Cienfaegoe do 2,362 

City of Washington do.... 2,635 

City of Alexandria do.... 2,480 

All of which are first-class iron steamers, built by John Roach, at 
Chester, Pa. 

AMERICAN POLICY OP THB OWNERS. 

' From the very first it has been the desire of the owners to keep a 
strictly American line, and this record has never been broken, not with, 
standing the constant opposition — so considered — received from our 
own Government. 

It had been the intention of its owners to encircle the entire island of 
Cuba and other West India islands with lines of purely American shipn, 
built in the United States and manned by American citizens, and from 
1877 to 1882 this policy was carried out, and ^ould have been continued 
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had not a sudden stop been put to it by the action of Congress and by 
special legislation by heads of Government departments, which kept 
the owners of this line in constant fear of direct legislation against 
American ships, so that daring a period of from six to seven years they 
simply floated on, waiting to see what would be the result of the mar- 
velous bills, which from time to time were introduced into Congress, 
and how long the antedeluvian laws, made for a time when there were 
no steamers nor vessels much larger than the ordinary fishing smack 
of the present age, were to be made to apply to the large ships now de- 
manded by our general commerce. 

GK)YEBNMENTAL OBSTAOLES TO BUSINESS. 

When the late Democratic administration went into power bills were 
already pending in Congress to admit foreign-built ships under the 
American flag, ships that, being built at considerable less expensOi and 
by their very construction could be used in the same trade at very much 
smaller cost ; and there were statutes under which (Government officers 
were constantly harassing American steamers, carrying out, not the 
spirit, but the technicality of the law. There was a poor, very poor, 
compensation for the transportation of the mails, and there existed 
numerous taxes and fees which, taken all together, really seemed as if 
our Government was intent upon wiping out entirely from the ocean 
the very little that was left of the American merchant marine. No 
sooner had President Cleveland organized his Cabinet than a system of 
antagonism was established, under which all American shipowners 
bowed down and resigned to lose all that they had invested, and allow 
our British cousins to take possession of the oceans and the commerce 
of the world. 

It was at this time that all the American steam-ship owners called in a 
body upon Postmaster-General Yilas, presented their grievances, and 
asked that the $400,000 that had just been appropriated by Congress 
for the transportation of foreign mails be divided among them in pro 
rata proportion to the number of miles traveled by each line, which sum, 
small as it was, was, if not greater, yet morally much better than the 
paltry amount that had just been settled upon for sea conveyance of 
mails. The history of this controversy is well known to every Congress- 
man and officer of the Government. We will simply state that the 
Postmaster-General rejected the commands of Congress and refused to 
pay that sum to the steamship lines, and that upon their refusing to con- 
vey the mails unless they were reasonably paid, he inaugurated a system 
of most disgraceful mail routes, awarded the United States mails to any 
and every foreign vessel that he could obtain, and finally heli>ed to the 
establishment of the overland route to Havana, now known as the Plant 
system, which naturally came into open competition with the Ward 
Line. 

lirotwitbBti^nding the repeated complaints of the northern merchants 
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he persistently refused to permit the steamers to take regular mails, 
and that — ^it is so reported in Gaba — ^throngh his recommendation the re- 
ceivers of letters privately carried by the steamers were heavily taxed 
there, until it became almost impossible to communicate with Guba by 
the steamers. (See copy of letter written to Mr. Wanamaker upon the 
advent of the present administration.) Again, during all that period 
of what certainly looked like opep hostility, we were compelled to call 
nx>on the State Department for adjustment and legislation regarding 
numerous outrages, which from time to time were being committed by 
Spanish authorities in direct violation of commercial treaties, and Mr. 
Bayard seemed to carry out the same warlike ideas of the Postmaster- 
General, taking no notice of our just claims and not even replying to 
numerous letters written to him. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS MORE SATISFAOTOBY. 

With these remarks, we think that it will be admitted that we have 
reason to state that we considered the United States Oovemment to be 
acting under direct opposition to the American steamers. We will now 
proceed with our general information, only calling your attention to the 
fact that since the change of administration, with only the encouraging 
words of the President and the better disposition of the Gabinet, Con- 
gress, and the people at large towards the re-establishment of the 
American flag on the high seas, the American lines, and particularly 
the Ward Line, have already moved to increase their fleet and their busi- 
ness, the latter now having under construction three steel steamers of 
the most modern type, and larger than any of the fleet already named* 

EXTENSION OF THE LINE. 

In 1877, when the line was started, the two steamers ran only be- 
tween New York and Havana ; afterward the line was extended to San- 
tiago de Guba and Gienfuegos, then to Nassau in the Bahamas, and to 
these other ports were gradually added, so that at present the Ward 
Line may be found at Havana, Matanzas, Gardenas, Sagua, Santiago 
de Guba, and Gienfuegos, in Guba ; Nassau, in the Bahamas ; Progreso, 
Gampeche, Frontera, Tampico, Tuxpam and Vera Gruz, in Mexico. 

All these places are strictly producing countries and not manufact- 
urers. That is, in Guba, sugar, tobacco, fruit, and woods are produced ; 
in Nassau, fruit and sponge ; in Mexico, hemp, coffee, tobacco, and 
woods 'y and all these countries are large consumers of manufactured 
goods, from the world over. 

COMPOSITION OP OABGOES. 

The question lias been asked, ^* What do our steamers carry outt" and 
the answer is " every imaginable thing;" the wheat, corn and other grain 
grown in the far West ; the flour milled principally on the Missouri and 
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Mississippi Rivers ; the lard, bacon, ham, beef, and butter from Ohio; 
the mauofactured agricultural implements, glafis, earthen andiron ware 
from Pennsylvania, and the innumerable articles of every description 
produced or made all round us; machinery taking quite a prominent 
part in a ship's cargo. With every article, our shippers, manufacturers, 
and producers are in direct competition with Europe, from where 
numerous lines have been started to those very ports, under large sub- 
sidies paid them by their respective Governments, thus enabling them 
to carry at a cheaper rate of freight Take, for instance, Spain, a manu- 
facturing country as well as a producer of almost every article shipped 
from here. In the one item of flour the competition is tremendous, and 
necessarily so, owing to its very good quality', and which we are told is 
only equaled here at St. Louis, Mo., from where shipments are being 
made via rail to New York and to New Orleans. 

COMPBTITION OP FOREIGN SUBSIDIZED LINES. 

The point has often been raised, in opposing any Government aid to 
steam-ship lines, that the country at large was not benefited, but only 
the port of New York. Is it not as much to the interest of the west- 
em miller on the Missouri and other western sections to secure these 
markets for their flour, and to the western farmers to find and secure 
the same for their grain, and to the Ohio pork packer to add and hold 
onto a new consumer for his lard, his butter, and his meats, and to every 
manufacturer all over the country to find increasing demand for his 
products! It can not but be conceded that unless American lines are 
placed on some equality with foreigners, and particularly those coming 
directly to the West India ports, American lines can not increase and 
open new routes — indeed, can not live — and, if they can not liv^e, the 
commerce of this section must decline and gradually drift over to 
England, Germany, France, and Spain. 

Take the Cuba and Mexican trade, to which the Ward Line caters, 
and examine the great advantages that a foreign line, heavily subsidized, 
has. The Spanish Government pays this line $2,036 per mile, and the 
Mexican Government $5,000 per trip between Vera Cruz and New 
York, via Havana, Cuba. 

The distance from Havana to New York is 1,240 miles. 

EouDd voyage, 2,480 miles, at $2.036 $5,049.28 

Proportion of Mexicau subsidy 3,018.00 

Total 8,067.28 

THE SPANISH SUBSIDY. 

By their contracts the Spanish line has to make, and does make, 
three such ronnd trips per month, so that for the thirty-six trips made 
in a year that company receives $290,422.08, without carrying anything 
but the mails. Two steamers of a second grade perform the service^ 
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and giving them the very liberal valuation of a half million dollars, 
they have a net and clear profit of 58 per cent, withont doing a stroke 
of work in the carrying of freight or passengers. Very true, there is a 
condition in the Spanish contract which binds the steam-ship company 
to use the excess of earnings allowed by the Government in the exten- 
sion of lines; but before this can be demanded the following percent- 
ageis are allowed the company, which, as we will explain presently, can 
be made as elastic as the company may wish : 

(1) Deduct all running expenses of ships. 

(2) A corresponding proportion for extension of routes and managing 
the business. 

. (3) Six per cent, of the value of each ship for insurance. 

(4) Five per cent, on the value and 20 per cent, on its fixtures for de- 
terioration. 

(5) Five per cent, from the inventory of the ship. 

(6) Five per cent for a reserve fund. 

(7) Expenses for board of crew, for coal, repairing machinery, etc. 
Here we have 21 per cent, fixed and contingent percentage, which can 

easily be made enough to cover entirely any excess, as, for instance, 
^^all running expenses, keeping up machinery," etc., and then no 
figuring i« to be done until after the expiration of five years, or after 
the subsidy has reached the enormous amount of $1,452,110. A<]<1 to 
this that the Spanish Government agrees to give the company any and 
all the privileges that the Government may see fit to grant and will not 
be subjected to any special tax. 

WHAT THE UiaTBD STATES PAYS. 

Compare this with the amount received from the United States by 
the Ward Line, viz, the sea postage, and that is all. During the quar- 
ter ending June 30, lb89, the Post-Office Department has paid the Ward 
Line the sum of $334.80 for the service performed between New York 
and all the ports before mentioned (see Post-Office letter*), which amount, 
allowing that it will be the same during the entire year, gives $1,330.20, 
against $290,422 received by the Spanish Line. On the top of this we 
must not forget that the United States accords to the Spanish Line the 
same rights and conditions that are in force for American ships, whereas 
in Spanish domain every advantage is given to the one, and every pos- 
sible obstacle placed before the other. Does it not api>ear as if by such 
proceeding that the United States was aiding a competing foreign line by 
tolerating suchaction against our ships f So much for the Spanish Line. 

The Gompagnie G^n6rale Transatlantique, heavily subsi<lized by the 
French Government, and a lately established German line, well paid 
by the German Empire, are running regularly to Cuba and to Mexico, 
carrying there just the very goods that our manufacturers and producers 
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are trying to compete with, constantly making new markets and new 
consumers for tbem, and England rans, in her nsuai fashion, number- 
less tramps, which, if not subsidized out and out, perhaps receive equal 
benefits, because they run them under the Spanish flag. 

BESULT OF THB COMPETITION. 

Let us now see the result of this competition. In 1883, when the Ouba 
trade from the United States was supplied almost entirely by American 
lines, a tierce of lard weighing a quarter of a ton was taken to Havana 
for $1.25; or, say, $5 a ton. It cost for handling in and out of the ship 15 
cents per tierce, and a tax was paid to the Government of Spain of 02^ 
cents per ton, so that it netted the steam-ship $3.78 per ton to pay the 
running expenses of the ship and leave a fair profit to the owner thereof. 

With the subsidized competition of the Spanish lines, and the French, 
English, and Germans, the same article has been put down to 40 cents 
per tierce, or $1.60 per ton, which, less cost of handling, leaves $1 i)er 
ton. What we say of lard holds good for fiour, for grain, for meats, for 
manufactured goods, and even for passengers ; and who receives this 
benefit f Could it be proved that the result of this great reduction went 
into the pockets of our people, or even into the pockets of the Cuban 
consumer, we might consider one as profitable and the other as charit- 
able; but neither is the case. Goods are no longer sent to those coun- 
tries on consignment, thus permitting the consignee to sell at a fair 
profit over cost. The system of trade has changed completely within 
the last ten years, and goods are now shipped on clean orders from 
dealers who sell to the consumer, and today the general price of for- 
eign goods in Cuba, allowing for differences of exchange, custom-house 
duties and other Government fees, is about the same as it was ten years 
ago ; so that the difference in the freight simply goes into the pockets of 
the Spanish dealers. 

THE PASSENGER TBAYEL. 

The same state of affairs rules with regard to passengers. The Ward 
Line, in building their ships, devoted considerable money in elaborate 
cabins, fitted with every modem improvement and luxury, and, until 
1885, received $G0 for a first class passage to Havana. Travel between 
the United States and Cuba is of a limited character, and yet the ex- 
pense of fittings and fixtures and maintenance of a first-class service is 
nearly as much as on the transatlantic ships carrying passengers by 
hundreds, for which reason the rate to Cuba must be correspondingly 
high. In 1885 it was fixed at $50, which is the rate now supposed to 
be in force. With the advent of a line which comes here with a secured 
profit of over $8,000 per trip, however, the rat« has been marked down, 
and it is not uncommon to have passages sold at $35 to Havana, the 
same subsidized competition having reduced the rates between Mexico, 
Vera Cruz, and New York to an average of $60, against $85 ruling in 
1S85. 
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Tbe annual travel to Havana, up to 1885, averaged about 3,000 each 
way. The subsidized route inaugurated by Postmaster Vilas took, prob- 
ably, one-third from the steamship lines, and the remaining two-thirds 
are now divided between a foreign line that has no price, because, being 
heavily paid in advance, it naturally takes the passenger at the passen- 
ger's price, throwing in free wines during the trip. 

The American Ward Line is running handicapped, and yet giving 
honest returns for the reduced prices obtained. The bulk of travel is 
composed of Spanish people. The few Americans who go to Guba are 
patriotic enough to stand by the American flag, but the Spanish ele- 
ment is bound to favor the cheapest route every time. 

MAILS OABBIED AT A LOSS. 

The question is asked. What is the difference between the amount 
paid by the United States under the present system and what was paid 
before the Postal Union took effect f We can not determine this, because 
at that time we only ran to Havana, and now we take mails for many 
other places; but we are under the impression that we get now, for all 
I>orts, not more, and perhaps less, than we did before that law went 
into effect. Under the present law the United States Government 
treats mails like any ordinary merchandise, and the argument was 
brought out plainly during the controversy with Mr. Yilas, ^hen he 
claimed that he could see no reason why we would take merchandise at 
$4t or $5 per ton, and did not want to carry mails on the same basis. 
Perhaps that idea might be remunerative to Liverpool lines, which carry 
an enormous quantity of mail matter, but to the Ward Line the result is 
palpable, the mail being comparatively small, particularly with the rail- 
roads running as they now do into the very heart of Mexico. 

The accompanying letter to our present Postmaster-General shows 
the advantage of the mails being carried by the steamers. The ad- 
vantages that the New York merchant shipper or middleman receives 
by it are identical with those of the manufacturer or producer. 

THE COST OF HANDLING MAILS. 

We have stated that for a quarter of a year the compensation for 
the conveyance of mails to all the ports mentioned was $334. In three 
months we have 28 departures and 28 arrivals, and we are compelled 
to sustain horse, wagon, and man, at a heavy expense, to take and 
to bring the mails for every movement, and during the three months of 
summer, quarantine time, we are compelled to bring mails from Sandy 
Hook by special boat at a cost of $80 per week. Now, four quarters 
at a like rate would bring us $1,336, and the cost of a year's handling, 
as explained, is $1,490. This, too, without taking into consideration 
the amount of money we have to pay for every ship inward and out* 
ward for Government fees in various ways, such as pilotage (compul- 
sory), custom-house entrance and clearance fees, tax on passengers, 
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port warden, toiiDage tax of 15 cents per ton, which on each ship 
amounts to about $4,000 per year. 

We do not know what compensation is allowed to the Plant steam- 
ers under Government contract to carry the Havana mails, but we are 
told that through the combination with the railroad companies the 
division gives them for a run of twenty-four hoars about $58,339 per 
year. 

The Ward Line is under a contract with the Bahama government for 
the transportation of mails, making seventeen trips between New York 
and Nassau, for which the British (Government pays the sum of £3,700 
per year. 

SUBSIDIES ADYOOATED. 

A subsidy policy may be objected to, and our free-trade friends un- 
doubtedly present strong arguments against it, but let us not forget 
this fact: For ten years the great question of how to restore the 
American Hag on the high seas, how to increase our commerce, and how 
to bring in the South American countries bas been discussed, and dur- 
ing these ten years the free-trade side of the house has had its way, all 
the while trying to make us believe that under their system all these 
blessings would come ; but, after ten years, where do we stand t Lower 
than ever, and sinking lower and lower every day. 

Give the other side a chance ; encourage our shipping interests, and 
we will present to the people of the United States American ships equal 
to the best or better, running to every important port in the West 
Indies, and to our South American " extension," and you will see thou- 
sands of traders from those now unknown regions coming over here to 
find the goods they want, better made, more easily to be had, and just 
as cheap as they can be bought in the old country. Give Americans a 
chance, and let the foreign nations understand clearly that if they do 
not accord the American flag the same privileges that we Americans 
give to their flag in our ports, these rights must cease. Now, how to 
encourage all this, and how to materialize itt 

In our opinion the bounty bill, now before OongresS; is the best meas- 
ure. If passed there is no doubt in our minds that in two or three 
years the country will have first-class lines of American shi{>s running 
in every direction, and the trade now virtually in the hands of oar 
neighbors across the water will find its way to this side. 

EespectfuUy yours, 

James E. Ward & Co. 



ExtllBIT A. 

Correspondence with the Postmaeter-General, 

April 16, 1889. 
Sir: Referring to the conversation tlmt onr Mr. Hughes had with yonr good self a 
few days ago regaiding the West India mail service, we now beg to submit for your 
OODsideratiou a few remarks showing the workings of the present system, and reasoiiB 
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why the regular Hteainors plying between this port and the Island of Caba should be 
employed by the Goveruiuent for the couveyauco of mails, with a fair couipensatioD 
for the same. We also hand you the itinerary of onr line up to tho end of May next, . 
it being the intention of oar company to continue in like order for the present. 

Trusting that the matter will meet with your approval and favorable decision, we 
are, dear sir, very truly yours, 

James £. Ward & Co. 
Hon. John Wanamaker, 

FoBtmaster-Oeneral, WashingUm, D. C. 

ARGUMENT. 

(1) The regular mail route, via Tampa, advertised to be a daily one between New 
York and Havana, has never performed more than three times per week, often only 
once per week, and for over a year has been only twice per week, as may be readily 
understood by examining the Plant Line schedule of steamers which sail from Tampa, 
Fla., on Mondays and Thursdays only, the mails intended for these sailings leaving 
New York on Tuesdays and Saturdays at 9 p. m., and should arrive at Havana on 
Wednesday and Saturdays in the morning. 

For return of mails the steamers of the Plant Line leave Havana twice per week, 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, reaching New York on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

(2) The Ward Line steamers leave New York on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
can deliver the mails on Mondays and Thursdays, the latter often on Wednesdays in 
the afternoon, and for return they leave Havana on Thursdays and Saturdays, reach- 
ing New York on Mondays and Wednesdays. 

(3) It must be assumed that the bulk of mail is a business one, much of it referring 
to merchandise shipped by the steamers that sail from New York, as already explained ; 
say, papers and shipping docum('nts necessary to make entries at the Cuban custom- 
house, and the failure to produce which in twenty-four hours after arrival of the 
vessel is punishable by the customs regulations by fine imposed upon the consignee, 
and causing delays in the discharge of cargo and annoying detentions in the move- 
ments of the ships which have to go to other ports in Cuba and to various Mexican 
ports. 

If the ship carried these mails shipping documents would be in the hands of con- 
signees invariably at the same time that the goods reach Havana, and all fines, 
delays, and detentions would be at once avoided. 

(4) Saturday mail. — If a train to Tampa fails to make all connections promptly, the 
Plant steamer leaves without the mails, which have to wait at Tampa until the next 
sailing, three days later, reaching Havana on Saturday in place of Wednesday, while 
the steamer leaving New York the same day is at Havana on Wednesday afternoon. 

Tuesday mail,— As the steamers leave New York on Wednesday, said Tuesday mail 
can have no reference, or, at all events, but little, to the cargo then being made up 
in New York for the steamer which loaves the following day, and the mails referring 
to such cargo, invoices, and other valuable information are consequently held until 
Saturday, reaching Havana on Wednesday, against the arrival of the steamer early 
on Monday, and the only salvation against fines has been and is the sending by New 
York shippers of a large bulk of mail matter by the steamers which take it at great 
inconvenience and expense without remuneration whatever, and simply to help the 
New York Cuban trade. 

(5) Up-maih. — The Florida route mail leaves Havana on Wednesday, closing at 
Havana post-office at 11 a. m., and therefore can have no reference to the cargo then 
being prepared for the regular steamer, which sails on Thursday evening. Said 
Wednesday mail reaches New York on Sunday, and is practically in the hands of 
merchants on Monday morning. The steamer that -sails Thnrsday at 6 p. m. arrives 
at New York on Monday morning, so that the mails by the steamer, 20 hours later 
from Havana, are delivered in New York at the same time. . 
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■tair ir H X n. 

.iL 'lu-rMoHN 3nchia4( jaineii jcciukilr jt w1i« Tip-oail 9fwn&my via Tampa, 
Hav:uia liwinnMiiii knowrn^ ituuL, itMium a mmil iat each, ^twnmr and anda 
.5 linw-T -ii X.SW T-irk. 

'i Tbene rf^ampra have jeen mnniny a Tnrnhar •>/ yaan witii ttaa ^BaCHK Bagnr 
ji/tCT. ami as lU ifiaonu of rhe rear j cn imm their Toya^ea igpagnSLj on tinw, wliila 
r^ Tjiaipa 4seaiiiMa iiave been 'srithdiawa dozini^ cha Aimmer numcha^ ra dnrin y fiha 
I waiiiiiii ■iKiB :a <mB per ^rowk. aiuL ja waa the oaaa laac rear, cha anient that tha 
MMXh. uith&nuen «if F!anda ^prefa«id jnr liao^er ijt' jeilflfw tisvar cha railroail eoOf- 
aaacuMUi an imkMi. and the maila axa irom ir^ :» tan Jaya in uauaiftL 

T^ «MUBeei amrinip in Xew Turk < taring cha somnHr liaiiTar their naila alwmya 
mk sum. 4r7«n if die -(hipa are ^inaniatined. 

T; Vsrehaaia herR anfl rieimty. in their anxxecy zo vwmd tinmm in Cnba for the nan- 
arnrai nf cheir ^ippiiup «iDeiiiDentB. hare been in the habit of ?aindiny aaeh miaiiial 
auHl ny cha •tteaaMsa. whieh waa tieiiTerBd at Havana by numuugBBca^ ateonaiderabla 
^etjti^itum^ imtxl the Havana pnat-idlca. acting under advroe of the United Stataa poatal 
anthrtcitiaii, demanded rhe delivery at rhe poat-odlce of all aoch mad, and notwith^ 
aEandinif chat they an covered by the iiroper stamped <»nvelopea. hava been daaund^ 
mir and ttnil^v^intf crxple pnstaf^ aa a tine, a tax wfaieh arnafaa great iliiaariBfoiiHnii, 
and m nhe 'vmtm of oonatant complaint : the ateaat^hip line, chongh aniiiriy huuMaat 
in. Rhe matter, ^uimini; in for conaiderable of the blaaa. 

f-^', ^J&mf^mmiiiom.'—ThB catea allowed steamera bave never baan adeqoate, and thia 
m pwrtiiminr\7 inticeable in the West India aerrice, beeaoae the azpanaa af aanying 
aAd *iAii-7»ir:a^ waa the ^ame — and we are not sue bnt what it waa gxaatar— aa tka 
tUxtrv^^dux maila. beinij^ ao mnch larger, natnrally prodnce more in doUara and eanto; 
aad. «k £ar aa the West India maila were eoncemed, die Govemmant narrar made 
aHA^aar^ for the expeniie of die ahipa which had to send after the Bmtl% eacry tt» 
4a1;^^ it, and, dnring foar monfha of the year, pay for ateamboata ta bring it fhiai 
^aranftine at a heavy expense and always the same, no matter whether there 
<MIA fyr ooe hnndred bags, to aay nothing of the reeponaibility involTad. The 
^/illA^ L^artmrnt ia always on the i^ai vive and holding aa reaponaibla for tha 
ftlighteet delay or dlaerepancy in ita delivery. The Government's elazm that thaaa 
AaMTieaa shtpe were greatly benefited by reason of having mail eertiJeates ia Waal 
India p^yrta falL« to the a^and by simply stating that for a period of foor yeaiawa 
have been mnning withoat them and have not had the alighteat rippia hi tboaa for- 
eign waters. 
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Deab Sib : As an illaatration of the facts pointed oat to yon in praviooa com> 
apondeoee, regardiag the Havana mails via Tampa, we have now to mention what 
baajost occarred. Owing to iotermptions along the line of Che nulroad aonth, tha 
mails that left Havana Wednesday, May 29, at 1 p. m., did not rsach New T(»k 
nntil yesterday, Taesday, Jone 4, at noon; whereas onr steamer, CUg of WmA- 
imgUm, which left Havana, Thnrsday, May 30, delivered what maila aha bronght 
on Monday, Jane 3, at 5 p. m. 

Upon orders sent via Tampa depended the freight to be forwarded by onr steamer 
leaviog to-morrow, which, in consequence of the delay, is materially redncedf '■'fM^f'ng 
w^ as carriers, considerable loss, and to the merchants of the Cnba trade mneh in- 
toavenience, as there will be no departure for Santiago de Cnba and Cieninegoa nntil 
Ji4y ^ ^^^^ to-morrow's ship. 
Bespeotfully yoars, 

Jamks E. Ward A, Ca 
Tanimaker, 

Ihaasfsr- 6f es«ral, ffoMhington, D, C, 
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UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 



New York City, Septemher 20, 1889. 

Dear Sib : I think the best manner to furnish you the desired in- 
formation asked for by you would be to answer your categories in the 
rotation stated in your letter. 

HISTORY OP THE COMPANY FROM ITS ORIGIN. 

To answer this correctly it will be necessary' to give briefly a retro- 
spective r^snm^ of the previous line that was engaged in Brazilian 
trade and the reason for its withdrawal. 

In 1877 the late Mr. John Roach, with persevering industry, procured 
a ten-year contract with the Brazilian Government — a monthly mail 
contract averaging (at the then rate of exchange) about $6,000 per 
voyage^-and it was fully expected that the United States Government 
would supplement fairly the Brazilian Government in mail pay. Yoa 
will please bear in mind the long steam is through the tropics, where 
the evaporation is very great, hence the density of the sea- water is very 
great; this, with the heated water alongside, used for circulating pur- 
poses, requiring great speed of circulating pump for condensing pur- 
poses, and, as stated above, the salt-feed renders this service heavy and 
expensive on engines and boilers. The heavy cost of coal in Brazilian 
ports, the heavy port charges, and the absence of wharves to lie at, 
cause all cargoes to be lightered at ship's expense. 

DIFFICULTY OF BUILDING UP A TRADE. 

And where a steam-ship has to inaugurate a new channel of trade 
and divert the same from other routes who are subsidized by their gov- 
ernments for the very purpose of diverting to their oxen countries the 
valuable trade of South America, it requires energy and perseverance 
and great outlay of time and money to divert from already established 
routes to one of our own country. It may be asked, why go into trade 
that does not show an imme<liate prospect of giving a fair return to the 
investorst The answer is that it is only by patient, persevering, intel- 
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ligent (ay, and costly) work tliat yoa can divert commerce from au 
already established channel. It takes years to do it. Ton have to sat- 
isfy the Brazilian merchant of the sare permanency of your line before 
he will change his established business relations. 

Kow the advantage that is derived from the opening up of a new 
direct market for our own country and our own citizens is so apparent 
that no further comment is necessary. Our own country and our own 
citizens are immediately benefited. And to silence at once and for- 
ever the cry that this nation can not compete with cheap labor coun- 
tries I herewith inclose you as an appendix to this letter certified 
copies of manifests and the state that originally produced the article. 
Please bear in mind that these are certified copies, and are matters of 
public record and verification.* And no merchantr^Brazilian, Euro- 
pean, or American — will purchase from this country if he can get his 
goods cheaper elsewhere with stated regularity. And the latter is one 
of the most important factors in this great question. If the line is run 
regularly, systematically, and punctually the consignee does not require 
to lay in more than he requires or more than the demands of his mar- 
ket justifies; he calculates the requirements of his market until the 
next arrival, knowing that it will be on hand on a specified day; and 
just as the requirements justify so the shipments are made. Thin en- 
genders the only safe, legitimate, and conservative manner of trading 
and doing business. It shuts ofiT speculation and cornering, with its 
attendant results (nearly always sending in a disaster to some one, and 
breeding an unhealthy feeling in the market), because the actual wants 
are supplied as required. 

It was a just conclusion and expectation that the late Mr, John Boach 
arrived at, namely, that where this nation derived so much benefit at 
once from the establishment of a line to Brazil, and which, as I have 
imperfectly endeavored to show, could not pay him for some years aft- 
erwards, and where he was competing against foreign lines who were 
sufficiently and adequately paid by their Governments at once ; it was 
a just expectation and conclusion to ari;ive at, namely, that the United 
States Government would supplement the Brazilian Government and 
give adequate compensation for the mail service. 

BETBOSPEOTIVE B^SUMlfe OF TRADE. 

It is a matter of history that Congress did not take that view, and in 
consequence Mr. Roach was obliged to withdraw his ships, and he sold 
Hanie to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company at a loss of 66 per cent*. 
During the time Mr. lioach's line was running the imports increased 
very rapidly; directly it was withdrawn as quickly they fell off, and 
the Brazilian trade became speculative and unhealthy, and it is a mat- 
^T of record which the mercantile agencies can confirm, that during 
llkifr interval between the existence of Mr. Roach's line and the perma- 



'Abstracts of these manifests appear in a preceding chapter 
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nent establishment of the United States and Brazil Mail Steamship 
Company that there were more failures of mercantile houses doing 
business with Brazil in this country than at any other period. 

Therefore, a number of prominent citizens and merchants doing busi- 
ness principally with South America, seeing that attention was again 
being drawn by Congress to this very important matter, they reasonably 
inferred that our legislators, the more they investigated, the more they 
would see the absolute necessity of adopting an in telligent policy (as 
other nations do) in this respect. Confident in this belief, these patri- 
otic gentlemen, in the desire to see their own country in the possession 
of its natural markets, which, from their geographic and climatic con- 
ditions, want whBt we produce and manufiicture, and from the same 
causes we want what they produce (and it is needless to say these are 
the ver^' best conditions under the sun to bring nations' together in 
trade), determined to establish the United States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
ship Company, as before stated, under the belief that Congress, with its 
awakened interest would adequately pay for carrying itij own mails 
(which they are bound to do under the postal convention of Berne), and 
a patriotic desire to foster trade to our legitimate markets and retain 
our flag on the ocean. 

Please bear in mind that these American gentlemen have not received 
one cent from their investment from the date of its charter, April 1882, 
up to date. And they paid 100 cents on the dollar for every share they 
own. This company has gone sturdily on, and by persevering, econom- 
ical, efficient policy suceeded in increasing the value of exports stea<1i1y. 
Does this not show that what is here recited is true, and that these 
patriotic gentlemen were right in their deductions t 

FLEET AND VOYAGES. 

Tou also ask " the numberand character of your ships; their tonnage; 
where they were constructed ; their freight and passenger capacity j 
the ports at which they touch; and the frequency and length of the 
voyages." 

This company o.wn three steamships and two now building, namely. 

Steam-ship Advance^ rated A 1, highest class, 2,605 tons gross, eighty 
saloon, one hundred steerage passengers. Cargo capacity 2,900 tons 
weight and measurement, and 900 tons coal in bunkers. 

Steam-ship Finance^ rated A 1, highest class, 2,603 tons gross, eighty 
saloon, one hundred steerage passengers. Cargo capacity 2,900 tons 
weight and measurement, and 900 tons coal in bunkers. 

Steamship Alliarica, rated A 1, highest class, 2,985 tons gross, one 
hundred and twenty saloon, one hundred and fifty steerage passengers. 
Cargo capacity 3,500 tons weight and measurement, and 1,200 tons 
coal in bunkers. 

Steam-ship Seguranca (now building), 3,500 tons gross, two hundred 
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saloon, two handred steerage passengers. Cargo capacity 4,000 tons 
weight and measurement, and 1,200 tons coal in bunkers. 

Steam-ship Vigilanoa (now building), 3,500 tons gross, two hundred 
saloon, two hundred steerage passengers. Cargo capacity 4,000 tons 
weight and measurement, and 1,200 tons coal in bunkers. 

The above steam-ships were built and are building on the Delaware 
Biver, by the Delaware Biver Iron Ship Building and Engine Works, 
Chester, Pa. 

These steam -ships leave New York at about twenty-one days' inter- 
vals, and generally on the third day afterwards leave Newport News, 
Ya., with United States mails and manufacturers' produce from a cen- 
tral point in this country, and enable correspondents to take advan- 
tage of the latest hour for mailing (by fast mail trains to Newport 
News, Va). 

PORTS VISITED BY THE BRAZIL LINE. 

The following is a tabulated statement of ports of call after leaving 
Newport News, embraced in the United States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
ship Company's system, also corresponding distances from said ports 
of call from LiveriM>ol ; population of said ports and monthly consump- 
tion of flour : 



Ports. 



St ThomM (divtribatiDK poiot Danish West 
IndleB to several adjacent Islands) 

Martinique, French west Indies 

Barbadoes (distributing point for British 
West Indies mail and merchandise) 

Para (75 miles up Para River, Brazil branch 
of Amason. Distributing point for Ama- 
Eonlan Valley and Biyer; ext«Mids 3,000 
miles) 

Maranham, capital of province; Brasil a 
tidal harbor. Distributing point for ad- 
jacent provinces 

Pemamboco. capital of province; Brazil a 
tidal harbor. Distributing point for ad- 
jacent provinces 

Bahia, capital of province ; Brazil easy of 
access. Distributing point for adjacent 
provinces 

Bio De Janeiro, capital of Brazil: Brazil 
easy of access. Distributes to all points 
south 

Santos, Braeil 



Population. 



40,000 
32,000 

180,000 



45,000 

32,000 

130,000 

140,000 

400,000 



Distance 

from 

Now York. 



1,440 
1,717 

1,880 



3.022 
3,307 
4.177 
4,563 



5,308 
5,616 



Distance 

from 
Liverpool. 



3,500 
3,626 

3,682 



4,062 
4,150 
4,886 
5,200 



5.350 
5,280 



Barrels of 

flour 
per month. 



I 

} 



7.600 

10^000 
13,000 
40,000 



Names of ports that immediately connect in distribution and for- 
warding mail and cargo on through bills of lading witli this company's 
steamers from St Thomas, Danish West Indies, and Barbadoes, British 
West Indies, in Caribbean Sea : Antigua, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Mont 
Serrat, St Vincent, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Trinidad, Demerara, Porto 
Bico, Martinique. 

Names of ports that immediate and close connection is made with in 
distribution and forwarding mail and cargo on through bills of lading 
with this company's steamers from points of call in Brazil: Cear^^ Par- 
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aoagaa, Antonia, Santa Catharina, Bio Grande do Sui, Pilota^, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, Montevideo (Uruguay), Buenos Ayres, Bosario (Argen- 
tine Republic). 

VALUE OF THIS LINE TO THE UNITED STATES. 

It may be an interesting, as it is an incontrovertible fact, to mention 
here that since the establishment of this line the freight on coffee has 
never gone above 50 cents per bag (of 132 pounds) from Brazil to New 
York, and the latter only by one ship once. The average freight since 
the establishment of this line has been 28 cents per bag. Before the 
establishment of this line $1 per bag was the maximum and 60 cents 
the average freight per bag, the difference in money value to our citi- 
zens in this item alone amounting to $3,800,000 since the establishment 
of the United States and Brazil Mail Steam-ship Company. Other 
items of import and export can be summarized in the same manner in 
a lesser degree. 

COST OP CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OP SHIPS. 

Second query : << What is the cost of constructing and maintaining 
your ships as compared with European ships of same description t" 

The cost of similar steam-ships built and classed in the same manner 
with the same accommodations and mechanical appliances for rapid 
handling of cargo in Great Britain would be 18 per cent, less than in 
this country. The steam -ships Finance and Advance cost $350,000 each ; 
the Allianca cost $380,000 ; the new steam-ships Seguranca and Vig* 
ilanca will cost, as per contract, nearly $450,000 each. 

The cost of maintenance is about 25 per cent, more in favor of Euro- 
pean steamers generally, ship for ship, in all respects equal in speed, 
power, passenger accommodation, etc.; but from the very many me- 
chanical appliances, also the application of a patented device for cir- 
culating and generating, also an improved hot blast (Main's system) 
this company can and does operate its ships on almost equal terms, as 
regards expense, with foreign ships of the same class and character. 
Please bear in mind I am now quoting in comparison ships of the same 
class as this company owns, not ships of the genus '^ tramp," that are 
simply pot-metal boxes afloat. 

FEATURES OP COMPETITION — '^TRAMPS'' AND SUBSIDIES. 

Third query: " What competition do you meet with, either from New 
York or Europe, either by " tramps ^ or by regular lines of American 
ships t " 

This question is a most prolific one. Besides the great and substan- 
tial mail pay given by European nations to regular lines, the accursed 
systems or laws that allow these irresponsible foreign << tramps " to 
trade from our own country to other countries other than their own, 
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makiug this country their base of oi)eratioiis and headquarters, and 
where they are not amenable to our laws as our ships are, is the gross- 
est injury and injustice that has ever been perpetrated. 

We have as competitors two English and one German (^-called) 
Hues, botii '^tramps" pure and simple, which unite invariably with 
their transportation business a commercial one. In nearly every case 
their ships are old (very old) vessels, and in some instances ^^ off their 
letters"; in other words, have no class in any classification society. 

HOW TRAMP VESSELS ABE MANAGED. 

These vessels leave their native country where they are amenable to 
the inspection laws, wherein at stated periods the hull, boilers, and en- 
gines are inspected, and the necessary repairs required must be made. 
They come to this country and ply so-called lines, manned by their own 
countrymen (naturally), who are paid at a much lower rate of wages 
than is paid American seamen. They generally lay in a very large 
supply of salted provisions and all they require in this country is small 
supplies of fresh beef, etc., coal, and a limited amount of stevedore 
labor. Now, the statement may be made that these seamen whom these 
foreigners ship would desert in our ports where they can by so doing 
get higher wages; to a very limited extent this is true; but they take 
care, if possible, to shi^> married men, and with offer of allotment notes, 
leaving half pay to their families, and these seamen mast invariably 
find sureties that they will not desert the ship during the period agreed 
upon in the ship's articles. You can readily see by this method that 
they do keep these crews at the low rate of pay. If repairs are re- 
quired to their machinery, they invariably send for duplicate parts or 
send the damaged part to their own country for renewal or repairs. 

DANaEBOUS CONDITION OF THE TBAMPS. 

These " tramps" run year after year — old vessels subject to no law 
here by which legal supervision can be exercised. Their boilers may 
be on the point of explosion, their machinery may be in a dangerous 
condition, their hulls may be in the last stage of decay, their ships 
may be under-manned, their boats may not be fit to float when lowered 
from the davits, yet there is no law in this country to reach these for- 
eigners as long as they keep away from their own country, and as long 
as it suits the convenience or cupidity of their owners. It no doubt 
will surprise you to learn that there is little if any difference made in 
the rate of premiums on cargo policies charged by our local insurance 
companies. This is due to the keen competition amongst them. As a 
natural sequence these ships, to get cargo at all, must take, and do 
take, a lower rate of freight. I state here as a positive fact that the 
writer asked the mate of one of these '^ tramps " '^ if it was not positively 
dangerous to go to sea in the steamer he was in," and I farther asked 
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him ^^ how many men he had iu hiB watch." His reply was ^Hhe lookoat 
and the man at the wheel." 1 asked him then '^ how do you handle your 
canviiss t" The mate replied, ^' I take the man off the lookout, lash the 
wheel, and take the man from there, and I go also." He further added, 
<< Nothing but dire necessity keeps me at this dog's life." 

Now in a case such as this is, here is this under manned ship going 
on ahead, no one steering, no one on the lookout, yawing about, abso- 
lutely dangerous toother craft on the ocean. We have no law to reach 
these vessels, although their cargoes may be wholly owned by United 
States citizens and insured in United States insurance companies. 
Does it not strike you that these ^Hramps" are absolutely unsea- 
worthy t If these ships would only carry passengers, our laws would 
reach them, and all the requirements of our laws would have to be met 
fully, but when these crafts do carry passengers, they evade our laws 
by putting these x)assengers on their articles in fictitious positions. 
Being foreigners, this country has no control over their articles ; they 
are deposited at their consulates, and their consul's certificate to our 
custom-house is all that is produced. 

MIXING OOMMEBOIAL BUSINESS INTO TRANSPORTATION. 

To show you another phase of i;his gross outrage upon our country : 
We have as competitors in our system and route these so-called lines, 
who are merchants and exporters dealing in Brazil, etc. These mer- 
chants and exporters are located in Europe ; their interests lie there, 
their extended credits are located there. Does it not stand to reason 
that they will (and they do) discriminate in favor of themselves f For 
instance, to secure a constituent from an American house they will 
carry American produce and manufactures at a lower rate than the fair 
trader can do ; ostensibly they will quote a freight rate, but they will 
so wrap up their cost, freight, and charges that it will be difiicult to dis- 
integrate them. Again, where an item of commerce enhances in value, 
how easy to shut out other dealers and then fill their ship. Now, the 
writer contends that it is the grossest injustice iu any company, steamer, 
or vessel that advertises for patronage before the public, to discrimi- 
nate in rates either in their own or any one's else favor. It is supposed 
by the merchant that he is competing for business; that he is doing so 
upon equal terms with all. He does not suppose, and ought not to be 
subjected to the supposition, that where by his energy, skill, fore- 
thought, and enterprise, he ships and consigns items of commerce, that 
he is laying bare all he has striven for to his competitor. The owner of 
these accursed ^^ tramps," knowing the character of the merchant I have 
described, immediately ships the same article, nominally under another 
name, and is it not natural that this ^^ tramp " owner should give him- 
self a lower rate of freight and completely nullify the efforts of the fair 
trader above described, and send him disgusted off the field t 
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HOW THEY CUT INTO THE TRADE. 

These ^Hramps'' know by the published schedule the sailings of this 
compauy (the same rules apply to other regular American lines) ; 
they then advertise to leave a day or so ahead of this company's date, 
knowing fully they can not possibly sail. Then they wait for the orders 
the regular America^ mail steam-ship brings in, postponing their trip 
for the only reason they are not fully loaded, and just sail as suits their 
convenience. These vessels never keep faith with the public unless it 
suits their convenience and pocket. True, postponements at rare inter- 
vals are made even by the regular mail steam-ships, but it is for an un- 
foreseen and unpreventable cause. Now take the case of an exporter 
in this country who ha^s to deliver a line of goods within a specified 
time. He ships his goods upon the faith of the '^ tramp" advertise- 
ment that shows that ample time is left for his shipment to be deliv- 
ered. Perhaps the merchant owner of that tramp wants that order, 
and knows the conditions of delivery in the sale. He can have that 
order canceled by non-delivery within the limit, and he then steps in. 
I can multiply case after case to show the harm, unfairness, injustice, 
and wrong these foreign merchant-owned ships do, not only, to regu- 
larly-organized American mail steam-ship companies, but to our own 
merchant citizens. 

INSPECTION OF AMERICAN SHIPS. 

Now let us take the other phase of this question as it affects the regu- 
lar American mail steamship company. 1 want to emphatically state 
that 1 have no desire to be understood as complaining of our inspection 
and other laws relating to American steam-ships. They are just and 
proper, and are a guaranty to the public that these ships are seawor- 
thy, of the competency of their officers, either on deck or in the engine- 
room, and that the hulls, boilers, engines, equipments, fire and life- 
saving apparatus are all in good order as shown by actually made tests 
and inspection by experts at stated i>eriods. Our captains and officers, 
whether deck or engineer, have to undergo a rigid examination after 
producing proofs of their previous service and moral character. Boilers 
are tested by hydrostatic pressure far beyond their allowed steam press- 
ure. The very fire-hose is subjected to the requisite test, so that when 
a fire does take place they know the fire-hose can stand the proper 
pressure for its extinguishment. The life-boats are carefully examined ; 
every life-preserver (and there must be one for each person the ship is 
allowed to carry) is severally examined, and if a tie strap is out of 
place that must be put on. All this is proper, just, and fair. In the 
intervals of the stated periods of inspection, if the American steam- 
ships have sustained damage of any kind, written notice must be sent 
(under penalty if not sent) detailing said damage, from whatever cause. 
United States inspectors are sent immediately to the ship, a survey held, 
and repairs ordered, and this is done under their surveillance quite 
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iDdepeudeut of wbat uuderwriter or Bbiiys surveyor or expert may 
wish to do. All this is right, proper, and just ; this is protection to the 
passenger, crew, shipper, underwriters, and the public, and I have yet 
to hear of any reputable American objecting to these laws. 

CONDITION OF THB OOASTVnSE TEAFFIC. 

I have thought it best to make this long primary explanation and ask 
comparison between governing conditions extant between the Ameri- 
can mail steamer and the foreign <^ tramp " as to the equality of terms 
upon which they compete. The American mail steamship bias to suffer 
from the laxity of our laws that permit a state of things to exist that has 
operated and is now operating against our own tax-paying citizens. 
And (in parentheses) I would like to ask wherein lies the difierence be- 
tween the fully protected coastwise ship and the American foreign-going 
ships t Both are equal under the law. Now the American mail steam- 
ship company (take this company if you will) makes out a sailing sched- 
ule six months ahead, giving dates of departures and arrivals at the 
various ports embraced in their system, and, full or not full, the ships 
sail upon those dates. Faith is kept with the public, and, above all, no 
discrimination whatever is made, or ever has been made, in rates of 
freight ; each shipper stands equal, no matter who he is, and can com- 
pete for business on equal terms with his neighbor. To exemplify this 
a classified tariff is published and circulated. 

Now suppose (as in a few instances did occur) cargo engagements are 
made up to a certain point, and it is found by cable quotation at this 
time that the principal article of export has fallen in value ; a reduction 
in rate must be made to leave a margin to the shipper ; if it is done for 
this last shipper, then everv other shipper of the same article is at once 
notified of the reduction and his previously agreed upon rate reduced 
equally with the last shipper alluded to and all stand equal. This is 
our rule and invariable practice. Further, no matter who it is, no one 
shipper, or any one else, will get the slightest information as to what 
class of goods or quantity any oue else is shipping ; the questioner must 
get this information from the public documents at the customs after the 
ship has cleared. Again, this company, and all American steam-ship 
companies, sell transportation pure and simple, and not one of its offi- 
cers or employes is allowed to trade. It is one of the fundamental rules 
of this company. Please understand, no merit is claimed for this action, 
it being the only fair and proper manner of honorably conducting this 
business, but when this action honestly carried out gives these mer- 
chant foreign-owned " tramps" an opportunity to unfairly compete, I 
think fair to draw the comparison. 

THE AMOUNT OF COMPETITION FROM TRAMPS. 

To answer your query of the class and character of the competition 
fix)m tramps, I have tried to answer the part of your query so far as 
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New York and the Uoited States is concenieil, and will endeavor to an- 
swer balance of query in reference to Europe. As you are no doubt 
fully aware, the Austrian-Hungarian flour enters, or did enter, seri- 
ously into competition with our products, and there is no doubt that 
the quality of that flour approaches, if not in some instances excels, 
our own flour. (You will please understand that flour must be specially 
milled for Brazilian markets to overcome the climatic changes in trans- 
portation and subsequent domicile it is subjected to.) Again, the low 
price of labor in Austria-Hungary enables the Austrian merchant at 
Trieste (Adriatic Sea) to bring to tide water his flour more cheaply ; 
cheaper at one time than we could ; but our millers soon by their in- 
genuity^ inventive faculties, and enterprise, coupled with our magnifl- 
cent railway system, enabled our own citizens to whip the Austrian. 
But right here came in the statesmanship of the European legislators, 
and they subsidized mail steamers. In other words, they taxed the 
whole nation to open and keep open communication with a market they 
hitherto held. Why t By so doing the whole nation was benefited. 
Which, by the way, answers an oft repeated solecism made by a portion 
of our newspapers in writing of mail pay "taxing the whole nation for 
the benefit of a few,'' and right here competition comes in. This mail 
pay enables European steam-ships to lower their freight, and they do 
so lower it to meet American competitors. It is a fact that up to the 
time this company commenced running that over 50 per cent, of the 
flour consumed in Brazil was Austrian flour. Now at this date there 
is only one port (Pernambuco) to which Austrian flour is exported. I 
make the statement that this company has been the principal means of 
securing this result to our citizens, and by which nearly the whole 
Union is more or less benefited; but this result has been attained at 
the expense of the stockholders of this company, who are demanding, 
and justly, too, that justice be done to our mercantile marine. 

EUROPEAN COMPETITION. 

You ask also as to competition from regular lines of American or foreign 
ships. As to the American lines, it would be fair, because all the condi- 
tions would be equal, and it wouldsimplybe a question as to which man- 
aged better and served the public better that would secure paying pat- 
ronage. We have also European competition derived from merchant 
** tramp" owners, of the same ships that are competing here. Tieir great 
object is to flood Brazilian markets with European manufactures. When 
this company was first inaugurated, a threat was made by their repre- 
sentatives in a port in Brazil that they would flood that port with their 
country's manufactures if they did not stop importing from the United 
States, or by any other ships than theirs. Again, take an instance that 
occurred here a very short time ago, where a cable order from Europe 
was sent to load one of their shi[)s with a certain class of large-sized 
timber. This nearly filled the '' tramp," but they advertised the ship 
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as being on the berth for freight. They oould take bat little of any one's 
else bat their own. In point of foot, these ships are ran jast to sait the 
individaal interests of that particalar firm. And so it is with the others 
also. Snppose ander the faith of that particalar advertisement a mer- 
chant boaght a large consignment of goods, relying npon that adver- 
tisement of sailing, pablished before her arrival here, and finds that 
the owners have filled her with their own goods. It reqnires no exten- 
sive stretch of imagination to arrive at jast sach a case. He is placed 
in a pecnliar predicament by this want of faith and nnfair dealing on 
the part of these foreign-owned <^ tramps.'' 

THE BNaLISH-BELaiAN LINK. 

There is a line of steamers owned in Liverpool sabsidized by the 
British Government. The same owners place some of their ships nnder 
the Belgian flag, which that government also subsidizes for mail serv- 
ice. These vessels leave Earope with their own mannfactares and sail 
fbr Biver Platte principally and certain ports in Brazil. Then they an- 
load and proceed to the coffee ports and load for ports in the United 
States. By the receipt of mail pay they are enabled to cat ander current 
rates of freight and do so. This particular company is notorious for its 
discrimination in rates ; in one instance a 25 per cent redaction was 
made to one coffee firm in this very dty. These ships discharge bere^ 
then load up for England or Belgium and take cargo for southern ports 
in Brazil and Biver Platte via Europe by this triangular route. They 
thus succeed in doing our mercantile marine great harm. It is a fairly 
equipped line and carries passengers on some of the ships, consequently 
must have English Board of Trade certificates. To induce shippers to 
ship by this roundabout route to Biver Platte or Brazil, they reduce 
their rates. 

In concluding my reply to this part of your queries, I do not think 
I ever regretted more my inability to do full justice to this most impor- 
tant subject, and I am afraid that my crude remarks will not have the 
weight they ought to have, and which this very important subject de- 
mands. I am ftdly conversant with the subject and could recite page 
after page in fortification of the argument assumed in answering your 
queries. 

ETTBOPEAN YEBSITS AMEBIOAN OOYEBNMENT AID. 

I now pass to the fo irth query : << What European steamers visit the 
same ports and what a sistance do such steamers receive from the gov- 
ernments under whose flags they sailf ^'What compensation have 
you received annually fi >m the United States for the transportation of 
mails or otherwise durin^.; the last ten years and nnder what conditions 
is it paid t" The steamc s that visit Brazil are those of the Boyal Mail 
Steam-Packet Ships, sailing every 16th and 30th of each month from 
Southampton and cidling at Pemambuco, Maceio, Bahia, Bio de Janeiro, 
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Santos, Brazil; Montevideo, Baenos Ajres; and Bosario, in the Argen- 
tine Bepublio. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Oompany's steamers leave Liverpool 
aboat the 6th or 7th, 20th or 23d of each month for Bahia, Bio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, and Biver Platte ports, en ronte to west coast of Sonth 
America via Straits of Magellan. The steamers of the Massagerie's Mar- 
itimes Company (French) leave a French port on the 11th and 25th of 
each month, calling at Bahia, Bio de Janeiro, and all Biver Platte ports. 
In addition to the above, there are Italian, German, and Belgian steam- 
ships (all subsidized) sailing on different dates in each month, and therie 
is also the Triangular route of steamships (Lamport and Holt) alluded 
to in latter portion of answer to third query. . This company's legal title 
is the Liverpool, Brazil, and Eiver Platte Steam Navigation Company, 
limited. This company (Triangular route) run almost weekly, and have 
over forty steam-ships, several under the Belgian flag, which are subsi- 
dized by the English and Belgian Governments as mail ships. There 
are other English, French, and Italian lines that ply on the same route, 
but whose sailing schedules or data I have been unable to procure. 

ENGLISH MAIL PACKET SEBVIOB. 

I am totally unable to give yon from official documents the amount 
paid as mail pay to the Italian, German, and Belgian mail steamers by 
their respective Governments. But herewith I hand you as an ap- 
pendix to this query an extract transcript from the '^ Blue Book,'' con- 
taining the '^Thirty -fourth Beport of the (British) Postmaster-General 
for 1888," << presented to both houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty." (Appendix G, pages 28 and 29.) You will there see the actual 
amounts paid by the British Government for all of what they call their 
Mail Packet Service. The total amount paid by the British Govern- 
ment for mail pay on lines in competition with our own is £109,653, 
equal to $531,817.05. Now please understand that this amount only 
represents what is paid by one Government (the British), and please 
further note that the Exhibit B is a copy of a document that was made 
out by the writer at the request and for H. K. Thurber, esq., the prin- 
cipal object being to refute by true public documentary evidence an 
article that appeared in the New York Evening Post, where a statement 
was made that they had received from the British treasury [sic] by 
letter the statement it had published. Now, the merest tyro is aware 
that the " treasury" was not the department to apply to for the infor- 
mation sought, and this part of the article was just as true as the balance 
of their garbled article. Besides the postal pay included in the Exhibit 
B, you will find also the payments to certain steam-ships made by the 
British Admiralty *' or a subvention of merchant steamers for state pur- 
poses " by that body and extracts from the United States superintend- 
ent of foreign mails (June 30, 1888, page 6) showing the amounts paid 
foreign steamers for mail pay and also to American steamers. Although 
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the whole of this exhibit is not in accord with yonr question, I hardly' 
see how I can disintegrate the same, and therefore forward it in its en- 
tirety for yon to deal with as you deem best. 

THE SPANISH SUBSIDIES. 

Finally, to conclude this part of your fourth query, I forward you a 
little pamphlet marked Exhibit 6, entitled ^' You are interested," issued 
by Mr. H. K. Thurber, that contains the whole of the mail pay paid by 
the Spanish Government. This << subsidy" law passed the Spanish 
Gortes November 1, 1886, and the contract was signed November 18, 
1886. This law was passed by the Spanish Gortes with hardly a dis- 
sentient voice. It allows their Spanish steam-ships 10 to 18 pesetas per 
mile (the pesetas being worth 19^ cents), or $1.95 per nautical mile. I 
ask your attention to the report contained in the pamphlet and Mr. 
Thurber's remarks, and please allow me to ask, does it not speak 
trumpet-tongued f This matter was kept very quiet in Spain until they 
ascertained that the then United States Congress would do nothing for 
the relief of our mercantile marine, especially after a report made by 
the then chairman of the Gommittee on Commerce, a gentleman from 
Arkansas (save the mark), who, from the locality he came from, must 
have had a very great knowledge of maritime affairs, which I presume 
was the reason he was selected for that office by S|)eaker Carlisle. 

COMPENSATION FOB OABEYING UNITED STATES MAILS. 

If you will recollect, the compulsory law compelling United States 
ships to carry United States mails was repealed, and an act dated 
March 3, 1885, was passed, authorizing the Postmaster-General to call 
for bids for United States mails, not to exceed 50 cents per nautical 
mile, making an appropriation of $400,000. Steam-ships were invited 
to give all the information respecting their routes, etc. All this was 
done and many interviews held, but previous to this the Postal Depart- 
ment issued a letter dated March 21, 1885 (see page 102 of Postmaster- 
General's Report for 1885). In that letter the Postmaster-General asked 
for time (a proper request), but if you will follow the letter to the fif- 
teenth line you will see that it states as follows : '^ The arrangement 
contemplated by the act of March will have been completed." Does 
not that show conclusively that the then Postmaster-General fhlly in- 
tended to carry out the laws ? And I think you will find very few par- 
allel cases to this, where a merely' executive official did (or could) defy 
the will of Congress, as exemplified in the action of the Postmaster 
General at that time. 

WHAT THE BRAZIL STEAMEBS BEOEIYE. 

Upon the arrival, shortly after March 21, of some of the prominent 
members of Congress of the same party as the administration a decided 
revulsion of feeling took place in this matter, so far as the Postmaster- 
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Oeneral wab concerDed, and he certainly displayed great adroitness iu 
slippiDg oat and taking an entirely opposite view, and, to make a long 
story short, refased to carry oat the above law. The time that had been 
asked for expired Jane 30; up to that time (Jane 30) this company, as 
it had promised, accepted the amonut tendered by the Postal Depart- 
ment under the old law as follows : For voyage of 5,200 miles, calling 
and delivering mails at seven ports, two voyages of steam-ship Adi^ance 
21-22 and 23-24, $273.77 each voyage; total for Advance, $547.54; for 
steam-ship Financej voyage 23-24, $273.77; for steam-ship Merrifnac 
voyage 5-6, $273.78 ; a total payment of $1,095.09, for a total distance 
of 20,800 naatical miles traveled and delivering United States mails at 
twenty-eight ports. 1 think this recital carries its own comments, and 
the uoqaaliiied statement is made by the writer that it cost this com- 
pany jast twice as mach to handle these mails as we received. Mach 
discassion ensued between all the steam ship companies and the Post- 
master General. 

THE GONTBOYEBST WITH POSTMASTBB-aENEBAL YILAB. 

The companies came to a quasi agreement amongst themselves not 
to carry the mails unless fairly compensated upon a mileage basis. I 
refer you to the PostmasterOeneraPs report for 1885, wherein yon will 
see that that astute legal gentleman gradually wriggles away from his 
letter of March 21 and assumes an entirely different attitude. The 
Postmaster-Oeneral also accused the mercautile steam marine of this 
country of "contumacy" for presuming to do what they pleased with 
their own private property. On July 27, 1885, we received a tele- 
graphic dispatch (see page 140, Postmaster-Qeneral's report for 1885). 
Our reply is on page 141, signed by company's agent for as (P. P. Gter- 
hard & Co.), wherein we state, " Put our steamers on August schedale 
if you are prepared to pay adequate compensation." The Department 
did put our steamers on the August and all schedules ever since, and 
regularly ever since have tendered us the quarterly recognitions giving 
sea and inland postage, which have been consistently and regularly re- 
turned as being inadequate for the service rendered. We are perfectly 
aware that until the law is complied with and competitive bids called 
for by the Postmaster- General in 1885, that this action rendered the 
law of March 3, 1885, inoperative, and we are perfectly aware that no 
other resource is left until legislation is had upon this subject that the 
old law of 1858 must be acted under. But we are also aware of its 
gross injustice, and reserve our right to claim adequate compensation 
from Congress for work duly and faithfully performed for the United 
States. 

HOW MAILS ABE HANDLED. 

Now it would cause the shipper and general public untold inconven- 
ience if we had refased (the law being no longer compulsory) to trans- 
port United States mails to Windward Islands and Brazil. It was 
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because of the seutiment and feeling among our public men and tbe 
respectable press of the coantry, that simple justice would be accorded 
to usy that we decided to carry the mails. We have hitherto been treated 
as marine pariahs, without honor or truth, called ^' subsidy grabbers," 
etc. This mud slinging has helped in a great measure to deter our citi- 
zens from investing in the foreign steam marine of our country, which, 
I am thankful to say, is rapidly passing away, and the two hundred trades 
represented in steam-ship building, together with the morale of the mer- 
cantile marine of our country, have conjointly aroused their energies 
and have compelledrecognition of their just rights. Postmaster-General 
Yilas termed United States mails <^ inanimate freight." All cargo is 
inanimate except live stock, and upon that account we could ^^ put mails 
in a dark room." As a matter of fact, we have two heavy zinc- lined 
rooms properly filled with ventilators to keep seals from melting, and 
double locked. On the main deck one room is for the regular mails ; the 
other, that is made still more secure, for the registered mails. This fact 
has become known to our bankers, etc., and the carriage of '^ valuable 
packages," on which this company formerly derived a revenue, is now 
done by the Post-Office, for which they receive the usual fees, but for 
which no recognition has ever yet been made. 

THE PROMISES OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 

In point of fact, the Government is competing with the tax-paying 
citizens — asks the latter to do the work by transporting securely their 
registered mails (for which special receipt is taken) and retains the fees. 
Please bear in mind that at no time have the registration fees ever been 
even mentioned in any recognition sent to this company. But allow 
me to state that the mercantile marine of this country have now the 
opening of a bright dawn, the first rift in the clouds being seen in the 
letter of acceptance of the nomination for the high office of President 
by Benjamin Harrison. There is no equivocation in that letter, no 
double construction could be put upon its contents. It gave us renewed 
hope that at last our mercantile marine would receive justice and this 
native industry would receive its just recognition and that we were 
equal with our fellow-citizens under the law. All honor to Mr. Harrison 
that he had the courage of his convictions and the still greater courage 
to express them in such a conspicuous manner. There was no prevari- 
cation before a vote wa^s cast for him ; the whole of our country knew 
his sentiments on this and all other vital questions. What is the con- 
sequence t There is not an iron-ship yard to-day that is not full of 
work and other yards are springing into existence. It will npt be long 
before we are abreast, in cost, with European builders, even if our labor 
does cost more. 

COMPENSATION THE BRAZIL COMPANY HAS REFUSED. 

Fifth query : " How much greater would your present compensation 
have been under the old law, before the Postal Union under which for- 
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eign postage was fixed at an uniform rate, regardless of the distance- a 
letter is carried f It is assumed that when the rates of foreign postage 
were reduced the intention was to benefit the people, not at the ex- 
I>en8e of the steam-ship companies, but at the expense of the Gkyvem- 
ment" 

It seems to the writer that your assumption attached to this query is 
very tersely and concisely answered, and is the gist of your query. 
But as you put the question, I will endeavor to answer it as best I can. 
The postage for a letter to Brazil under the old law was 25 cents ; now, 
under the Berne Postal Oonvention, it is 5 cents, or in other words a de- 
crease of 80 per cent We have been tendered, a^ detailed above, and 
refused acceptance, from June 30, 1885, to June 30, 1889, four years, a 
total sum of $43,117.66. This sum was divided by years as follows : 

Fint year, from Jone 30, 1885, to Jone, 1886, three steam-ships, sixteen 
voyages, 82,200 miles ootward 16,592.24 

Second year, Jnne 30, 1885, to Jnne 30, 18d7, three steam-ships, nine porta^ 
of call. (Note. — Ships proceed now to Santos and call at Martinique, 
distance 89,600 miles ontward) 10,069.08 

Third year, Jane 30, 1887, to Jane 30, 1888, sixteen voyages, nine ports of 
call, 89,600 miles ontward 11,733.44 

Fourth year, June 30, 1888, to Jnne 30, 1889, sixteen voyages, nine ports of 
call, 89,600 miles outward 13,722.90 

Total 43,117.60 

Or, in other words, three steam-ships receive this sum for transport- 
ing United States mails 352,000 nautical miles (without the loss of a 
single letter), calling thirty-four times outward (and homeward, too) at 
ports described above. Without deducting what it costs this company 
to handle United States mails, the amount is 2^ cents per mile, but 
after deducting that sum the residue does not pay what it has already 
cost 

AMOUNT THE LINE WOULD HAVE BEOEIYED UNDER THE OLD LAW. 

If the law stood the same as before the Berne Postal Convention we 
would have received $215,586.80, or, per mile, 61^ cents. In other 
words, for the whole country to enjoy an uniform cbeap postage, the 
steam-ship lines which actually do the work have to bear the brunt of 
this reduction. By what right does ieiny Oovernment appropriate pri- 
vate conveyances for public uses without their consent in this arbitrary 
way, unless in a public emergency f When I say <^ without consent" 
I, of course, mean as to the private individual having not a word to 
say as to compensation. We make a tariff for fireight and passage ; 
the shipper and passenger see. the same, and, if they wish, pay what is 
asked. As it is in all businesses, a price is named, and if agreed upon, 
paid ; it is a mutual bargain. Of course, to get the lowest price, a call 
for bids in open market would be requisite. Having heard you speak 
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publicly and knowiog your sentiments upon these vital questions, it 
seems superfluous in me to comment further; but I would like to ask, 
'^Is there any parallel of injustice anywhere extant f 

ADVANTAGES OP COAST AND INLAND STEAMERS. 

Sixth query. ^^ What advantages do steam-ships employed upon coast 
and inland waters enjoy over you in mail contracts and other respects f 
In a speech delivered by you at the Spanish- American Commercial Union 
Dinner in the Brunswick Hotel in this city on May 1 last, I do not 
think a better answer (in the writer's judgment) to this question could 
possibly be given. We have taken the liberty to print this speech, and 
I have taken also the liberty of putting same in as part of this answer^ 
and mark same as Exhibit G, and can only add to what you have tersely 
and ably stated — showing such a thorough knowledge of the subject — 
a few remarks. A contract must be entered into with any steam-ship 
or other craft engaged in coastal or inland waters.- The mails are sent 
alongside and taken from their vessels at the cost of the Government, 
in addition to the contract carrying price, unless the vessels lie within 
a specified number of rods of the post-office. A foreign-going American 
steam-ship niust send for and deliver aU foreign mails at its own cost. 
For the life of me I never could discover why this is done, and where 
the difference exists between the coastwise ship and the foreign going 
ship. They are equally citizens under the law. 

I believe this discrimination was caused by some action of the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt in a controversy had with the Government in 
reference to mails ; and, judging by the traditional history of this mat- 
ter, it showed a very petty spirit to continue it. This law has been kept 
on our statute-books, which in its unfair discrimination is a historical 
disgrace. Punishing <^ the children for the sins of their fathers unto'the 
third generation." 

COST AND PROFIT OP HANDLING MAILS. 

Seventh query. " What expenses are you subjected to in receiving 
and delivering the mails; and after deducting this amount from your 
gross receipts from the Post-Office Department, what is your net com- 
pensation, both annually, per voyage and per milef " 

This question has been partially answered in reply to query fifth, and 
under the supposition that we had accepted the amounts tendered by 
the Post-Office Department quarterly. I can only give you the actual 
cash outlay that is incurred and paid by this company, taken from the 
books and vouchers of this company, and herewith show the cost of 
handling United States mails, and think it better to give you a detailed 
statement that will show on its face the actual items: 

Newport News, Va. : 

Use of engine and flat oar to transfer mails from Pier 2 to 1 $5. 00 

Use of tug-boat in winter (5 mos. ), $100, or per trip 8. 00 

Detention, say 7 hoars on average, at $23,52 per hoar 164. (>i 

$177.64 
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St. Thomas, D. W. I. : 

Boat hire and porterage tlS{.(K) 

Barbadoes : 

Boat hire and porterage 6.00 

Para, Brazil 

Steam-Iaanch B40,000 

Parser and one man in charge of mail 40,000 

Porterage 30,000 

at 55 110,000 = 60.60 

Maranhao, Brazil : 

Landing mails and porterage 20,000 

Use of tag-boat part of time, average per trip 60,000 

80,000 = 44.00 
Pemambuco, Brazil: 

Boat hire 32,000 

Porterage 15,000 

Purser and one man in charge of mail 30,000 

77,000 = 42.35 
Bahia, Brazil : 

Boat hire and porterage 72,000 = 39.60 

Rio de Janeiro : 

Steam-launch, 46,000 

Porterageand boathire 115,460 

161,460 as saso 

Santos, Brazil: 

Steam-launch 23,000 

Porterage 37,730 

Boathire 20,000 

80,730 = 44.40 
New York, U. S. A. : 

Cartage to post-office |2.50 

One man to post-office 3.50 

Labor landing mails 2.50 

7,00 

Mail room : 

Lined with iron, capable carrying 520 cubic feet, at 35 cents two 

ways 364.00 

Per trip, total 886.29 

Four years, sixty-four trips, at|896.29 56,722.56 

Amount tendered by United States Post-Office Department for four years' 
transportation of United States mails, ending June 30, 1889, bat not 
accepted 43,117.66 

Balance 13,604.90 

III other words, we have paid $56,722.56 to handle United States mails, 
and are offered (but refused) $43,117.66 for that service. 
I am ready to make affidavit to the truth of this statement. 

BRAZILIAN MAIL GONTBAOT. 

Eighth query. <^ Do you receive compensation for mails carried or a 
snbsidy from auy other Governments f If so, what amoant, under what 
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conditions, and what concessions, if any, in respect to harbor dnes do 
yon eiqoy from foreign Governments f 

This company have a mail contract with the Brazilian (Government 
for ten years fh>m November, 1887, amonnting to $95,000 per annnm in 
United States currency for a monthly service, but we make sixteen 
voyages nnder the same conditions, which amounts per voyage to 
$5,937. 

The only concessions granted are permissions to discharge and load 
at once, night or day, Sundays, national or provincial holidays, festas, 
etc. (but for which we have to pay extra compensation to customs offi- 
cers), provided the ship arrives before sundown and in time to receive 
the health officer; if not, she must wait without communication until 
sunrise next day. We receive no exemption from any public charges 
or tax, national or provincial, our voyage payments for public charges 
for light dues, northern and southern hospital taxes (Gasa Misoricor- 
dia) in each province, harbor and other dues. Customs, etc., amount 
to $2,346.54 per round voyage, or per voyage $1,173.27. We receive 
from the Bardados Colonial Oovernment for United States mails about 
$15 per voyage, but for mails to acyacent islands (intermediary) we re- 
ceive nothing. 

There is hardly a voyage but what we carry large United States mails 
to West Indian Islands, Trinidad, etc., other than for the ports we 
touch at, and mails always for Uruguay, Argentine Bepublic, and for 
Chili via Buenos Ayres, thence by Transandine Railway across Pampas. 

mOBEASB OF TBADB VHTH THE XJNITBD STATES. 

Ninth query. <^What increase in trade has there been between the 
United States and the ports you visit since your line was established f' 

I do not think I could do better than hand you a small slip (marked 
Exhibit D) called for by the president of this company (H. K. 
Thurber, esq.) in answer to the very same question. This slip briefly 
gives the percentage each year, and the average of each State in value 
and average percentage, embracing twenty-five States. 

SATISFAOTOBY CHANGES IN METHODS OF BUSINESS. 

Tenth query. <^Have there been any changes in the methods of com- 
mercef As I understand it, goods are no longer sent upon consign- 
ment, but upon orders." 

There has been an entire and almost radical change in the manner of 
doing business since the establishment of this regular line, and an 
almost entire absence of speculation. Orders for actual wants are the 
predominant features, consequently a more healthy and secure business, 
and what is of equal importance, a sure turning of the trade to this 
country, which merely requires more frequent and regular communica- 
tion to secure the majority of the trade, as each country wants what 
the other produces and manufactures. 
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CHABAOTEB OF OABGOES. 

Eleyenth query. '* What is the character of your cargoes, and where 
are the goods produced f 

<^ As it is believed that the people of the interior are as much inter- 
ested in promoting steam-ship communication as those of the sea-board 
cities, it is important to show the source from which the merchandise 
you carry comes, and if you give the States and cities in which it- is pro- 
duced, the information will be of great importance. Please furnish 
sample copies of manifests showing the character of your cargoes." 

The cargoes exported in this company's ships, with the exception of 
only one or two items, principally Canadian codfish (under bond), are the 
products and man ufactures of the United States. I have sent certified 
copies of manifests for your verification. 

HOW MAU. OABBIAGE SHOULD BE PAID FOB. 

Twelfth query. <^Is it your opinion that steamships should be paid 
for the distance sailed and not by the weight and number of letters car- 
ried f If not, what would be your plan for the payment of mail trans- 
portation t Is it practicable to subsidize steam-ships upon the amount 
of freight carried or the tonnage of the vessel f ^ 

My opinion is that mails should be paid for upon a mileage basis. Is 
it fair to pay the same (as now is done) for mails. irom Portland, Me., 
to Halifax, Canada, as from New York to Santos (5,600 miles) f Now, 
with reference to weight of mails. The mails from South America are 
very rarely of a social character, and, not speaking the English language, 
^^ prints" are not a large adjunct to the South American mails^ which 
consist of a purely commercial character, orders for merchandise, 
invoices, drafts, etc., consequently the intrinsic value, bag for bag, fhim 
the bulk, is of far more importance commercially to this country than 
a transatlantic mail, the gross bulk of which consists largely of social 
letters and prints. What I would'deem a fair method would be pay- 
ment upon a mileage basis, and the consequent advantage accruing to 
the whole nation in securing a new and lucrative market for the surplus 
productions of our country. 

I do not think it practicable to subsidize upon a basis of amount of 
ft^ight, for the reason that a mail steamer should absolutely insure 
stated regularity at frequent periods of departures and arrivals at each 
port called at (the dangers and perils of the seas and navigation ex- 
empted) ; hence full or not full the ship should sail upon her schedule 
date. The cargo already shipped on board, mayhap upon the fs^th of 
schedule, may be cargo to be delivered within a given date ; drafts may 
have been accepted or paid upon which the merchant or banker may 
have predicated, relying upon faith being kept as to schedule, which, 
if departed from, might involve bankruptcy to firms, etc. All this is 
against the method of payment upon a cargo basis. The steam-ship 
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company, if tbey have any knowledge of their bnsinesA, will soon fill 
up the gap with extra tonnage (short ships) to meet the reqnirementB 
of their trade. 

LIST OF UNITED STATESBBAZIL TRADE STEAMEBS. 

Thirteenth q.aery : ** Can yon famish me a list of foreign steamers, 
both tramps and those belonging to regular lines, that are engaged in 
the tra<Ie between the United States and Central and South America, 
with their size, tonnage, nationality and ordinaiy rates of freight, iu 
comparison to those charged by the regularly established American 
lines f 

The names of the steamers — all tramps, every one of them — running on 
the Brazilian coast from the United States, and which make this conn- 
try their headquarters, never going home to their native countries un- 
less for repairs, etc., where they spend the earnings made by so doing, 
are: 

English ships : Amaaanesej built in 1860, twenty years old ; Manm- 
kenuy built in 1880, nine years old ; Cearemej built in 1869, twenty 
years old; from a so-called Bed Cross Line owned in Liverpool. 

English ships : Ambrosej built in 1869, twenty years old ; Bemardj 
built in 1870, nineteen years old; Basils built in 1871, eighteen years 
old; Cyrt{, built in 1882, seven years old; Augustiney built in 1865, 
twenty four years old ; Jerome^ built in 1866, twenty-three years old ; 
compose the Booth Line owned in Liverpool. 

German ships : Procida, built in 1871, eighteen years old, been sent 
home for repairs, was libeled here for $30,0(K) for damage to cargo ; 
Catania^ built in 1881, nine years old ; Savonaj built in 1871, eighteen 
years old ; Capua (new), built in 1889. This line is owned in Hamburg. 

I desire, as emphatically as language can convey the fact, to say that 
the minority of foreign ships came into this trade after this company 
had demonstrated by perseverance and energy that in time the Bra- 
zilian trade could be diverted to this country, and this was done at a 
loss to this company of $237,564.98. This latter fact can be verified by 
this company's books. 

Then these piratical, irresponsible tramps, obsolete in their own coun- 
try, came in and are in now. Their ordinary rates of freight are always 
quoted far below current rates, otherwise they would not get cargo from 
the general public, except what their owners, who are nearly all mer- 
chants or dealers, would supply. (See remarks in answer to third query, 
applicable to this query.) These foreign crafts, which make their head- 
quarters in this country, which do not contribute one cent, in taxes, 
should be rated by qualified inspectors as to their seaworthiness, and 
made to pay a tonnage tax of $1 per ton every time they cleared for 
any port other than their own country or colonies. I fear that inter- 
national treaties would prevent this, but there is surely a way that our 
legislators can devise to help this native industry by which the whole 
nation will be benefited. 
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COST, OABOOESy Ain) BATES. 

Fonrteenth query : " Where do these * tramp' steamers come from^ 
and how mach does it cost to ran one, compared with the American 
steamer of the same size upon a regular line f Please state also, if 
possible, the amount of American goods carried to Brazil by American 
steamers within the last few years, and the amount carried by foreign 
steamers; also please state the amount of imports brought by the 
United States. » 

It would be very difficult to give you an estimate of the cost of run- 
ning a <^ tramp ; " it lies a great deal, in the writer's estimation, in 
what the crews will stand and do without, and how long they can 
chance running the old boilers and engines and stagger home for re- 
pairs. 

The bulk of valuable cargo is always shipped by our lines. I could 
not give you an estimate of the proportion. These ^^ tramps" are 
loaded, outside of their owner's goods, with flour and lard principally. 

As to rates asked for by some, it is just simply what they can get. 

SHIPS IN THE TBIANGULAB TBADB. 

Fifteenth query: *< How many foreign lines of steamers are regularly 
engaged in the triangular trade from Europe to Brazil, to New York, 
to Europe again, and how many < tramps t' What rates of freight do 
they charge compared with those the Brazilian line is compelled to 
charge in order to survive t What subsidies, if any, do these triangular 
line ships receive, and what is the cost of maintaining them as com- 
pared with that of maintaining American ships t" 

Answered, principally, in reply to query third. There are forty-tiiree 
steamers owned by a Liverpool company engaged in the triangular 
route under the Belgian and English flags and subsidized by both Gov- 
ernments (see Exhibit B). I am unable to reply to the query as to cost 
of running this triangular route. The British Government give so 
many aids to shipping and commerce to make their burdens lighter 
that this country does not possess, that I find it Impossible to give a 
competent answer, such as you require. 

OONOLUSION. 

In conclusion I desire to state that my statements are all facts de- 
duced from actual daily and hourly experience, and I respectfully desire 
that no one in this company but the writer shall be held responsible for 
the various comments that I have interpolated throughout this letter. 
Yon, no doubt, can see that I feel strongly upon this matter, but how- 
ever imperfectly the ideas may be expressed they are none the less true, 
and knowing the intense interest you have always taken and shown in 
this important subject, I venture to ask your advocacy on behalf of our 
mercantile marine. We have just the same grit, energy, and enterprise 
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we ever bad. If Congress will bestow some attention to tbis matter, 
yon will soon see tbe old flag once more wbere it once was — predomi- 
nant on tbe ocean — and yon will see a naval reserve and a fleet of un- 
armored crnisers grow up tbat will be always ready when wanted, and 
it will make qnarrelsome nations pause before they venture giving an 
insult, knowing we had the means and men who would quickly resent it. 

I have not given any data relating to other lines, as I deem it their 
duty to present their own case, as they are more familiar with the same, 
but the principle involved applies in a greater or lesser degree to all 
Americans engaged in the foreign trade. Our brothers on the Pacific 
Slope have a subsidized line running to the terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific, that, in consequence of that subsidy, is eating the very-vitals of 
the trade they worked so hard to gain^from the Orient. England's 
strategetic policy is rampant in her mercantile marine everywhere, but 
it is for her own glory and aggrandizement, and greatly at our expense 
and loss. What is the object of the latter subsidy paid by England t 
Canada had little trade with China and Japan. The object is to divert 
it to herself and secure a way to the East in case of war (in case the Suez 
Canal and Bed Sea are blockaded), and to get traffic for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the very existence of which depends upon the trade 
she wrests from us. 

On subject more, as it is not touched upon in your letter. This com- 
pany at its own eipense and at its initiation, sent samples of Georgia 
drills and jeans and Massachusetts domestics to Brazil; they were 
tested alongside Manchester goods. Since that time the export of these 
two articles is increasing month by month, and holding more than their 
own against English goods of the same character. You see by the 
diversified nature of the exports as shown in the certified copies of 
manifests forwarded you that we can compete successfully (or our busi- 
ness would cease) with any country, notwithstanding the ignorant, 
flatulent, and effervescing articles that are from time to time issued by 
a portion of our press. The inwardness of the inception of these ar- 
ticles is a truckling subservience to the foreign importer and foreign 
shipping agent for advertisement; the former's only desire being that 
he import, break packages, and distribute from a center, but it is a 
matter for congratulation that although they are persevering and loud- 
mouthed, they are few. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

J. M. Laohlan, 
General Manager United States and Brazil Mail Steam-sMp Co. 
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Exhibit A« 



EXPORTS B7 THB BRAZIL SHIPS. 



Exports to 8t, ThonuUf W, L; Para, Maranham^ Pernamhu^f Bahiat ^^ ^ JanHro^ San 
to9f Parantiguat Antonina, Santa Catharina, Rio Chrande do 8aU Pelolas, Porto Alegro, 
Brazil; Monteoideo, Uruguay; Buenos AyreSf Argentine Bepuhlio, 



Year. 



1885 

1887 .' 

1888 



ATerage 

ftmouDt, 

one ship 

per voyBjg». 



$155,000 
195.000 
250,000 
810,000 



Three ehipe, 

16 tHpe 
per ftpnum. 



$2,480,000 
3.120,000 
4, WK\ OUO 
4,900,000 



Inereaee 

Agiunet 

each 

preceding 

year. 



Per cent. 



26 
28 
24 



Increase 

asainat 

1885. 



Percent 



26 

61 

100 



Ko. 



1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

13 



Name of State mann&otnred 
or pruduced in. 



California 

Connecticat... 

Delaware 

Georiria 

lUinoU 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 
Minnesota .... 
Missouri 



ATerage 


No 


percenta^. 


14 


0.05 


7.00 


15 


0.05 


16 


U.40 


1? 


2.00 


18 


0.40 


19 


0.25 


20 


0.25 


21 


0.25 


22 


8.00 


23 


14.00 


24 


C.90 


25 


L85 





Name of Slate mannfactnred 
or prodnced in. 



Maine 

North Carolina 
New Jersey... 

New Yurlt 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvaoi.t . 
Rhode Iiilaud . 
South Carolina 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Wisconsin ..... 



percentage. 



0.10 
0.60 
4.76 

25.75 
2.60 
0.05 

20.25 
2.10 
0.65 
0.10 
0.50 
L75 



Exhibit B. 



THE BRITISH FOBEIGN MAIL SEEYIOE. 



In the Blae Book, 34th Report of the (Britiah) Postmaeter-GeDenl for 1888, pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, Appendix Q, pages 
28 and 29, the following is a literal and verbatim transcript : 

Anstralia : 

Colombo and Melbonme, Suez and Sydney, 
Aden and Brisbane, San If^ncisco and 
Sydney, London and Sydney and interme- 
mediate Anstralian ports £1,175 

Brazil River Platte and Chile : 

Bimonthly service from Son thampton £5,254 

Fortnightly service from Liveri»ool £11, 439 

Cape Good Hope and Natal contracts : 

With colonial governments 

Cape Good Hope and Natal : 

For calls at St. Helena and Asconsi on £2, 774 

Natal parcel post £36 

East India and China £360,000 

East India and China : 

Parcel £265.000 

Post 2,075 
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Eatt Coast Africa : 

Aden and Zanzibar seryioe provided under 
arrangement with foreign office. 

Europe : 

Dover and CalaiB £12,440 

Dover and Ostend 4,500 

Liverpool, Constautinople, and Smyrna, par- 
cel poet 11 

London to Hamburg, parcel post 141 

North America : 

Queenstown to New York 82,741 

Bermuda to New York 300 

Panama to Valparaiso 3,160 

West Indies : 

Fortnightly service 90,000 

Additionalservices (non-contract service).. 233 

Liverpool to West Indies aad Mexico 1, 127 

Belize and New Orleans 1,600 

West Coast of Africa 9,369 



653,375 



Add for Australian, 6to.> service now under 
consideration and negotiation, say 200, 000 



1,053.375 0= |5,151,003i^ 

THE SPECIAL SUBSIDIES PAID BY GREAT BRITAIN. 

Besides the above, there is paid by the British admiralty a subvention to«merchant 
steamers for state purposes. To Cunard Line for steam-ships Umhria, Etruria^ and 
Aurania^ 15«. per gross register ton per annum as long as they have mail contract 
from Queenstown to New York, or 20«. if same is withdrawn. 

8. 8. Aurania : 

Gross tonnage, 7,269 tons, at 15«. (with con tract) £5,451 15 

20«. (without contract) 7,269 

8.8. Umbria: 

Gross tonnage, 7,798 tons, at 15«. (with contract) 5,848 10 

20«. (without contract) 7,798 

8. 8. Eiruria : 

Gross tonnage, 7,790 tons, at 15«. (with contract) 5,842 

20«. (without contract). 7,790 

The Oceanic Steam Navigation Co,, Ltd. 

The 2 new ships of this company : 

With contract, £6,500 ; on 2 steamers £13,000 

Without contract, 20«., £8,500 ; two steamers 1 7, 000 

Extract from Report of ihe Superintendent of Foreign MaiU, June 20lhf 1888, page 6. 

North-German Lloyd (from New York) 1174,022.89 

Cunard (from New York) ; 88,385.17 

White Star (from New York) 14,204.76 

liiverpool and Great Western (from New York) 28,505.44 

Anchor (from New York) 3,094.40 



i 
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Hsmbarg-Amerioao (Arom New York) $14,098.76 

iDman (from New York) 1,863.44 

Canard (from Boston) 1,911.03 

Thingvalla (from New York) 4.73 

Steamer Cambrian (to Africa) 

General Transatlantio (from New York) 25,134.53 

Red Star (from New York) ia»3 

Nfetherlandi Steam Navigation Company (from New York) 3. 13 



Total 353,258.61 

BBCAPITULATIOK. 

Total amoant receiyed by Canard and Oceanic Steam Navigation Companies from 
Btitiah admiralty eubvention for state parposes per annam, with contract 15ff. per 
gross ton, and postal anthorities of Great Britain and United States: 

Cunard Line, » 

B,8,AMrania £5,45115 

S,S,Umhria 5,848 10 

8.S,Etruria 5,842 

£17.142 5 0=183,825.58 

Total am't rec'd from Brit. Gov't for Q'town 
mail to New York as per British post- 
master-gen*! report (34th), say, half of 

£82,741 £41,370 10 0=|202, 301. 75 

Paid by U. S. postal authorities as i>er 
Sap't Foreign Mails Report, 1888, p. 6, 

annexed herewith 1 |88,385. 17 

Distance fromN. Y. to Q'tovm, average winter and sammer routes ..miles.. 2,850 

Both ways do 5,700 

52 voyages per annum do.... 296,400 

Amoant per mile received in subsidy, etc. , by Cunard Line do ... . $1. 26 

The Oeeamio Steam Navigation Co, ^ Ld, 

Total amoant to be received by above co'y for 2 new steamers from British admi- 
ralty subvention for state purposes, with contract, 150. per gross ton per annum : 

2 new steamers as per copies correspondence respecting 
the subventton of merchant steamers for state pur- 
poses presented to both houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty (C. 5006) £13,000 0=163,570.00 

Total amount rec'd from British Gk>v't for Q'town 

mail to New York as per British postmaster-gen'l report 

(34th), say, half of £82, 741 41.370 10 0=202,301.75 

Paid by U. S. i>ostal authorities as per Supt. Foreign 
Mails Report, 1888, page 6, annexed herewith 14,204.76 

280.076.51 
Distance from N. Y. to Q'stown average winter and sum- 
mer routes miles.. 2,850 

Both ways do 5,700 

62 voyages per annum do 296,400 

iMnount per mile received in subsidy, etc,, by abore oo'y ,^ ,. , . . ^ . ^ ^, «. ^« . . . ffiM 
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North German LUjfd 8, S, Co, 

Amoont paid above Co'y by U. S.postal aathoritios, as per supt. foreign 
mails, report 1888, page6 $174,022.69 

Subsidy paid by German Gov't (unknown) 

Query. Am t. rec'd from Brit. Govt, sea postages 

Inwurd letters (unknown) 

Amt. paid per mile one way by U. S. Gov't x>08tal authorities alone.... 1. 05 

Query. What is paid by other Gov'ts t 

'touil amt. paid by British Government in 1888 for foreign and colonial 
mall packetservice 5,151,003.75 

Total aikit. paid by U. 8. Gov't for the trans-Atlantic service alone to 
foreign steamers for 1888 353, 25a 61 



Total amt. paid by U. 8. for trans-Pacific service vessels of American 
register for 1888 37,302.86 

For misceUaneons service— 

Vessels of American register for 1888 $49,506.19 

Lees...! 11,733.44 



Tendered to and refused acceptance by U. 8. and B. 

M. 8. 8. Co'y as inadequate 37,772.75 

Total amt paid to American ships by U. 8. Gov't for 1868 75,075.61 

do. do. foreign closed mails 685.38 

Grand total amt. paid American ships 75,760.99 



Trans-Pacific service paid by U. 8. Gov't to vessels of foreign register. 5, 290. 27 

Miscellaneous service do. do 9,047.48 



14, 337. 69 



Total amt. paid by U. 8. Gov't to foreign ships for mails 307,596.30 

For foreign closed mail service Trans-Atlantic 25,M63.71 

Miscellaneous do. do. 100.64 



Total amt. paid by U. 8. Ck>vt. to foreign ships 393,560.65 

Exhibit C. 

ADDBB88 BT WILLIAM BLBBOT CURTIS AT THE BANQUET OF THE SPANISH- 

AMBBIOAN OOMMEBOIAL UNION, MAT 1, 1880. 

Mr. PbxsidkNt: I am asked to speak of our manufacturing industries. It is a 
mighty subject; bigger than most men suppose. Nobody knows what our forges and 
factories produced in 1888. We will have to waiit until the census of 1890 for accurate 
returns, but putting this and that and the other thing together, the statisticians 
figure out an estimate and make the total $8,000,000,000— $8|000,000,000 worth of 
manufactured merchandise — to eat, to wear, to use, and to sell ; and we sold but 
|130,p()0,000 outside the limits of this fair land last year. 

I do not include as manufactured merchandise the products of agriculture, of which 
we exported $500,000,000 in 1888, nor the products of the mines, or forests, or fisheries, 
of which we sold some $50,000,000 ; but it is well that every man should know that we 
did not sell enough by $40, 000,000 to pay for the raw mat«rial imported for the use in the 
prodnction of this nu^handise. I haven't the figures of England's trade in 1888, but 
a previous year she sold $765,000,000 worth of the same class of goods, $365,000,000 of 
which were cotton fabrics, $125,000,000 of iron, nearly as much of woolen, and so on 

152a 15 
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in proportion. And a ij^reat part of this export went to 8onth America, to markets 
that by all nataral laws should be oar own, and would be, had we caltivated them 
as England has done. 

This association, as I understand it, is intended to do that thing. It is composed 
of men who nnderstand what the trouble is and seek a correction, 

BBCIFROCITY TBEATIBS. 

Our sales of provisions, breadstuffs, lumber, petroleum, and some other articles 
might be enormously increased if we could make reciprocity treaties by which the 
duties upon these articles would be removed by our neigbborSf so that they might be 
bought and used by the common people, and we remove our duties on wool and sugar 
from countries that make such a concession. I had the honor to be a member of a 
commission that discussed this subject with most of the Central and South American 
Governments, and all but one of them agreed to the proposition. We need direct 
banking facilities, too, simpler customs regulations down there, and better packing up 
here, but the greatest obstacle in the way of increased trade is the lack of transpor- 
tation; and that can not be removed without encouragement on the partof our Gov- 
ernment. 

THB CARRTINO TRADB. 

The cry of *' snbsidy" has frightened Congress. But, Mr. Chairman, the United 
States is one of the most liberal nations on earth in giving subsidies. I intend no 
sarcasm. A subsidy, as we understand it, is pecuniary assistance to facilitate com- 
merce, and our Congress offers it to most everything but ships. We subsidize the 
sheep of Ohio and the sugar cane of the South, the iron of Pennsylvania, and the lum- 
ber of Michigan. Every railroad is subsidized, every stage coach and every steam- 
boat that plies our inland waters or skirts our coast. 

Every town in which a post-office is established or a Government building erected 
is subsidized at the expense of the tax-payers for the convenience of commerce, but 
when it comes to ocean mails the practice stops. Every commercial nation bnt our 
own assists its ocean steamers, and the experience of ages has taught that it is the 
only way to establish lines of foreign trade. 

AMERIOA DISCOVERED BY A SUBSIDIZED SHIP. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, America was discovered from the deck of a subsidized ship. 
[Laughter and applause.] A woman left her Jewels with a banker of Seville to 
secure its payment, and a clerk in the counting-room of that banker, perhaps the 
very one who counted out the gold, afterward gave his name to this hemisphere. 
England secnred her commercial supremacy by subsidy. Nor has she given her' 
service to the lowest bidder, but to the best, and in long contracts, so that the ship- 
owners might know what to depend upon in the future. Some years ago an attempt 
was made by a rival line to get the mails away from the Cunarders by underbidding; 
but that British postmaster-general whose eyes were sightless, but who saw with his 
mind much that other men overlooked, said ''No." The Cunarders had done the 
service satisfactorily for half a century, he said, and had built a fleet of staunch and 
swift ships with the expectation of a continuance, and they should keep the con- 
tract. The same policy was pursued in reference to the Royal Mail Company, whoso 
vessels carry the mails of England to the West Indies and South American ports. 
The attempt of a rival company to underbid them was rebuked. 

Bnt we don't do things that way in the United States. 

PAT SHOULD EQUAL THB LEXOTH OF THB VOYAOB. 

American steam-ships will never be fairly paid nntil their compensation is reckoned 
by the length of the voyage, instead of the number of letters carried, and we will 
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baT« few ■teamers antil contracts are made for more than a single year. When rates 
of foreign postage were redaced nnder the treaty of Berne — ^nnder the lotemationa* 
Postal Union — no one intended that the redoction should be made %t the expense of 
the steam-ship owners. The interstate commerce law prohibits the railroad own- 
ers from charging as macb for a short hanl as for a long haul, and the compensation 
giyen to the stage-coaches in the West is measured by the distance they travel and 
the cost of the trips. The ocean servioe is the only branch of onr postal system that 
is self-sapporting, and Mr. Yilas confessed that he had to pay the boats on the riyers 
of the South excessive compensation in order to provide planters with facilities for 
reaching market. 

Is there any greater wrong in affording the merchants of New York facilities for 
transpdrtation to the South American ports than in fhmishing the same to the mer- 
chants of Evansville, Ind., or the planters of the Chattahoochee, or the market garden- 
ers along the Chesapeake, or the summer visitors of Buzzard's Bay and Bar Harbor f 
Let me cite a few illustrations. During the last year the Post-Office Department paid 
$44,500 for the transportation of mails on the rivers of Arkansas, and only $13,715 
for the transportation of mails to Japan; $54,701 on the rivers of Washington Terri- 
tory, and only $42,593 to all the Asiatic and Australian ports. We paid $79,637 for 
carrying the mails on the rivers of Florida, but only $47,997 for sending them to all 
Central and South America and to the entire West Indies, with the exception of 
Havana. We paid $20,879 on the Ohio Eiver, between Paducah and Louisville; 
$101,566 to snbsidize^stage-coaches in Nevada; $239,.568 in Washington Territory; 
$163,893 in Idaho ; and $417,000 in Colorado, and but $86,890 to encourage American 
steamers all over the world. 

SOMK STRIKING COMPARISONS. 

During the summer season of 1888, in order that the good people who go to Nan- 
tucket and Martha's Vineyard might get their letters regnlarly, the Government of 
the United States paid a subsidy amounting to $12,093. This for five months. Dur- 
ing the same time it paid $4,885, a little more than one-tbird as much, to build up a 
trade with Brazil. The little steam-boat on the Androscoggin Lakes would have re- 
ceived a third more than the Red D Line to Venezuela had it kept going the entire 
year, but it stopped when the summer boarders went home, and was satisfied with 
a subsidy of $3,700 for four months, while the Venezuela Line got $6,000 for twelve 
months. 

The excursion boat that plies between Watkins Glen and Geneva, N. Y., got twice 
as much in 1684 as the Venezuela steamers, and the ferry between Norfolk and Cape 
Charles got as much last year alone as the Red D Line has received in five years. 
The steamers of the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries get $49,539 annually, or more 
than is paid to all the Central and South American lines, while the boat between Nor- 
folk and Baltimore got $13,518, or $2,000 more than the line to Brazil. The coastwise 
steamers got $563,000 last year for less than 500,000 miles traveled, which is more than 
$1 a mile, while the steamers to South America and the West Indies traveled more 
than 2,000,000 miles and got less than $48,000, 2 cents and 4 mills a mile. 

THE TAMPA-HAVANA SERVICE. 

Previous to 1885 the Havana mails were included in the foreign service and cost 
$7,143. That year they were traosferrod to what is called the star-route service, and 
$58,339 is now paid to the little steamer that carries them from Tampa to Havana. 
This is just $214 less than is paid by the United States Government to the ships of all 
nations to carry mails to all the parts of this hemisphere. [Laughter and applause.] 
This little steamer Mascotiey Mr. Chairman (and she seems to be well named), for a 
voyage of bnt 188 miles receives two-thinls ns much money annually as is paid to all 
the other American ships that float upon all the oceans of this wide, wide world. It 
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is the most (|86^890, 158.339) extraordinary phenomenoQ in the commercial history of 
this or any nation. Were these same terms offered to ocean steamers, the stars 
and stripes woold not be so rare a sight in the harbors of other lands» and it ia only 
by sach encouragement from oar Government that we can baild up a foreign trade. 
[Load applause.] 

Nor are you aloae interested in this question. This city has Jast witnessed one of 
the most monstrous and iapressiye demonslTations the world haa ever seen, commemo- 
rating the end of an old and the oommenoement of a new q[>ooh. Bat demonstrations 
of eyen greater significance than balls and banqaets andjnarohingcolamns and flag* 
'covered fleets, more typical of American progress, more prophetic of fntore prosperity, 
are found in almost every village in the land. Inventive genios haa so multiplied 
our capacity of production that one skillful hand can aooomplish more than one hun- 
dred could a century ago. This is an age of miracles. No obstacle to human progreis 
arises without a suggestion from some genius to clear it away, and a million bralna 
will be at work again to-morrow seeking methods by which our capacity of produc- 
tion may be made greater still. 

ATirrUDB OF TUB ADMINI8HUTION. 

We must make less or sell more. The first alternative is impossible ; the second 
imperative. Neither capital nor labor would permit anything else, and so we stand 
upon the threshold of a new century of national life with a problem as serions as that 
of slavery, which vexed the nation thirty years ago. And yet the solution is simple 
enough, and I think is understood by those upon whom the responsibility rests. I 
. can say for the President that he knows where the trouble lies, and has the courage 
to correct it so far as his authority and influence can reach. It is violating no confi- 
dence to say that the expansion of American commerce on longitudinal lines is to be 
the feature of his administration, and Mr. Blaine and Mr. Wanamaker are entirsly 
and heartily in sympathy with him. I think, too, that in the next House of Bepre- 
sentatives will be found the same spirit of enterprise and Justice that exists in the 
Senate ; but everybody here who knows a Congressman should make it a business to 
educate him. 

I expect great good from the conference of delegates from the American nations 
that is to assemble in October. It was my privilege to prepare and secure the pass- 
age by Congress of the bill that authorized it, in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the South American Commission. [Applause.] Bight here I want to make 
an important suggestion. The impression is abroad in South America^ and is assid- 
uously encouraged by the many newspapers of that continent, which are under £u- 
ropean influence, that the United States has flxed a diplomatic trap to catch its neigh- 
bors in ; that Mr. Blaine has some profound political conspiracy to carry out, and the 
apprehensions of some of the governments hjkve been so excited that their delegates 
are coming here with the spirit of resistance to everything that may be proposed. 
This is a serious mistake, and those of you who have correspondents in South Amer- 
ica should correct it. There is no political purpose in this conference whatever be- 
yond the discutision of methods of arbitration by which war may be avoided and 
peace preserved, and that, I take it, is one of the most important commercial topics 
that could be discussed. 

Thanking you for the opportunity of coming here, and pledging myself to the pro- 
motion of your interests at Washington, I am, .Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, your 
most obedient servant. [Applause.] 
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THE RED "D" LINE OF STEAMERS. 



New Yobk, September 25, 1889. 
Deab Sm: The Bed '< D'' Line may be said to have been established 
about the year 1838, as that is the date when the first vessel was dis- 
patched. For many years sailing vessels alone were employed. In the 
autumn of 1879 it was decided to substitute steam for sail and three 
German steamers were chartered. The first of them, the Felieia^ 1125 
tons gross, was dispatched on November 15, 1879. These boats were 
subsequently replaced by American steamers and the line is now com- 
posed of the following steam-ships, all specially built for the trade: 

On line from New York to Cura^oa Paerto CabeUo, La Gaayra: 

S.S. Falenoia tons gross.. 1,596 

S.B. Philadelphia do.... 2,100 

Q.S.Cardea9 do.-.. 2,600 

S.S. FeMtuOa (building) «. do 3,000 

On branch line between Curafoa and Maracaibo : 

8. S. Haroooi^o tons gross.. 1,262 

S.S.if0rt^ do.... 517 

The Steam-ships on the main line are iron, and were built by The 
William Cramp & Son Ship Engine Building Company, of Philadelphia, 
under the supervision of the American Becord and British Lloyds, hav- 
ing the highest classification in both. 

The Maraeaibo and Merida are wooden steamers, built in Philadel- 
phia — the hulls by Charles Hillman & Co., and the machinery by Neafle 
& Levy. 

All the steamers are provided with very superior accommodations 
for passengers and every approved modem improvement for safety, 
convenience, and comfort ; the latest additions to the fleet being lit by 
Edison's incandescent electric light. 

The main line is from New York to the Island of Cura9oa, from thence 
to Puerto Cabello, and thence to La Gnayra, Venezuela, returning over 
the same route. The branch line is from the Dutch Island of Cura$oa 
to Maracaibo, Yeneeuela. At Cura9oa regular connection is made with 
the steamers of the main line from and to New York. 
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Steamers leave Kew York every twelve days, and if the trade oon- 
tinaes to increase and encoaragement is given by oar (rovernnienti the 
frequency of the service may be increased. 

THE OOST OF OONSTBUGTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

It is difficult to state the difference in the cost of constructing 
American ships as compared with those built in Europe. There is a 
great difference in the style of building ships and finishing them, be- 
sides which the textile strength of American iron is greater than the 
English, and an American boat built according to same specifications 
would be stronger than an English one. Almost all boats built in this 
country are intended for a special trade, and it is doubtful if an English 
builder would construct a steamer from American plans and specifica- 
tions for much less than she could be built here. 

On the other hand it is very doubtful if you could get an American 
builder to bid on a boat to be constructed on the plan of the English 
♦'tramp.*^ 

It is estimated that the difference in cost in this country and England 
between strictly first-class passenger-steamers is not more than about 
15 per cent., while no doubt it would be much greater in the case of 
the cheap freight- boat known as a ^Hramp." 

The principal difference in cost of running the ships is due to the 
wages paid the officers and crew, and the cost of feeding them. Ameri- 
cans are not willing to work for the same wages that are paid on Euro- 
pean steamers, nor are they willing to live in the same manner. 

On the same wages paid Europeans it would be impossible for Amer- 
ican officers to support their families in this country. As a rule the 
officers and crews of American ships work harder and keep thoir ships 
in better condition than foreigners. This is especially true in regard 
to machinery. In this way they earn a portion of the additional wages 
paid them. 

COMPETING LINES. 

There are two regular lines of foreign steamers running from Kew 
York to ports called at by our steamers, both of which receive subsi- 
dies from their governments, namely. The Eouinklijke West Indische 
Maildienst (Dutch) and the Oompanfa Transatl&utica Espanola (Span- 
ish). 

The steam-ship lines from European ports to the ports reached by our 
steamers are: The French line from Marseilles, San Nazaire, and Bor- 
deaux ; the Dutch line from Amsterdam ; the royal mail from South- 
ampton; the Spanish line from Spain, Cuba. All of these receive sub- 
sidies. 

In addition to the foregoing there are two English lines and one Gher- 
man, carrying cargo only, that are not subsidized. 
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COMPENSATION FOB OABBYINO THE MAILS. 

Gompensation paid the Eed ^^D" Line for carrying mails is as follows: 

Year ending December 31, 1887. $5,849.21 

Tear ending December 31, 1888 6,374.66 

The number of voyages per year was about thirty. Previous to 1886 
the compensation paid was sea postage; since that date sea and inland 
postage has been allowed. 

Before Venezuela joined the Postal Union the rate of postage to that 
country was 10 cents per half ounce. It is now .5 cents. 

The advantage which steam-ships employed upon the coast and in- 
land waters enjoy over us in mail contracts is best shown by the fact 
that when the mails were forwarded to Havana from New York the 
service was under the charge of the superintendent of foreigp mails, 
and the total amount allowed was $6,833.06. In 1886 a change was 
made, and the mails have since been sent by rail to Tampa Bay, and 
from thence by steamers to Havana. A law having been passed by 
Congress which enabled the Postmaster-General to transfer this route 
to the steam-boat service, the Postmaster-General, after paying for the 
transportation by rail to Tampa Bay, contracted to pay the steamer 
for carrying them from there to Key West and Havana the sum of 
$58,000, the distance being only 183 miles, against 1,240 miles Irom New 
York. 

THE OOST OF OABRYINa THE MAILS. 

It is not practical to divide the expenses of a steamer and thus 
ascertain the cost of carrying the mails. With American steamers 
engaged in the foreign trade, the Government acts as a dead-head and 
practically asks them to work for nothing. We would not do the same 
amount of work for a private concern for anything like the miserable 
pittance paid us for carrying the United States mails. 

The only payment made to us by any foreign Government for carry- 
ing the mails is a nominal sum allowed by Gura^oa. 

Almost all goods shipped to Venezuela are on orders received from 
merchants of that country. The principal goods shipped are flour, com, 
meal, lard, butter, kerosene, tobacco, cotton goods, wooden ware, ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, railroad and street cars, clocks, safes, 
glassware, furniture, and in fact almost everything that we have to 
export. 

If our Government wants to develop the trade between this country 
and South and Central America and the West Indies it must do as 
every European country has done, which is establish and maintain reg- 
ular mail communication with them. We may theorize as much as we 
please, but the fact remains that the countries that have the trade are 
those that have established regular mail communication! and if we 
want any share of it we must follow suit. 
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I 

If our ^reat object is to save a few dollars, then we sbould continae 
to give our mails to any tramp that may happen to be going to one of 
these countries, and sponge on the few American lines that are fighting 
against great odds ; but if we want to develope our trade we mast be 
willing to pay a fair amount for good service, and see that we get it. 
I am yours, very truly, 

Ebnbst G. Bliss. 



THE PROPOSED NAVAL RESERVE. 



In a recent report to Gongrees, the Hon. William' 0. Whitney, late 
Secretary of the Navy, spoke as follows : 

The policy of this ooantry has always been opposed to the establishment of laige 
permanent nayal and military organisations. This policy, for a country with a great 
coast-line and important commercial interests, almost necessitates the maintenance of 
anxiliaries in the way of naval and military reserves. The land forces have snch 
aoxiliaries in the shape of State militia or national guards. These constitute large 
bodies of troops, well organised and equipped, thoroughly well trained and disci- 
plined, ready to take the field and to become a part of a regular military establish- 
ment When required. 

A pnbUo feeling seems to exist for the creation of a naval reserve. 

Commiftees of the Chambers of Commerce of New York and San Francisco have 
passed resolutions urging the organization of such a force as a means for providing 
fbr the coast defense and meeting the increased demands of the regular naval estab- 
hshihent fbr men and vessels upon the outbreak of war. Inquiries have also been 
made at the Department fimn eities of the Great Lakes, and meetings have been held 
in cities of the South indorsing the formation of such' a national organization. 

THB QUESTION OV COAST DKFENSB. 

The Department has informed itself fully of the different systems of organization 
for coast defense and naval reserves at present in force in foreign countries, and is 
prepared to formulate a general plan for a similar organization to meet the require- 
ments and conditions of our own institutions. It should resemble in organization 
that of the militia or national g^ard, rest upon the foundation of local interest, con- 
template the employment and rapid mobilization of steamers enrolled on an auxiliary 
navy list, and be calculated to produce the best results upon a comparatively small 
national expenditure. I ask for this question the earnest consideration of Congress. 
~ It may not be out of place as a branch of this subject to call attention to one of the 
incidetttal consequences of the policy pursued by other countries in this matter of a 
naval reserve. Intimeof war troop ships or transports are in great demand. 8ev« 
eral European governments make an annual contribution, based on tonnage, to com- 
pahies confttmcting new vessels. The consideration to the government is a counter 
agreement, permitting the government to take such a vessel fbr a transport in time 
of war upon terms named in the agreement. The gbvemment officials are also con- 
sulted as to her mode of construction, and she goes onto the naval reserve list. 
These payments are incidentally in the nature of a subsidy to the ship-owner, and 
this, with the liberal payments for government transportation of mails, etc., keeps a 
large fleet of merchantmen afloat as a reserve ready for a time of war. Without 
ships and trained seamen there can be no naval reserve. 

833 
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■NGLAND'S naval JUB8BKTS. 

A. notftble illiutrfttion of the generosity and coorago with which England pnahM 
her shipping interest is seen in the manner in which she is at this moment dealing 
with the trade of the North Pacific. It has been thus far principally nnder the 
American flax and contributory to San Francisco and the United States. The British 
Government and Canada together axe proposing for the establishment of a line of 
first-class steamers from Vanconver to Japan. The snbsidy is likely to be $300,000 
annually— £45,000 from England and £15,000 from Canada. There will also be con- 
tributed from the naval reserve fund probably |5 per ton annually for each ship con- 
stmoted for the route, which will increase the sum by probably $125,000. Under 
such competition it is quite easy to conjecture what will become of the American flag 
and our resources in the way of a naval reserve in the North Pacific. 

BBOOIOIENDATION OF ADMIBAL POBTEB. 

David D. Porter, Admiral of the .Navy, in a recent report says : 

Every merchant knows that a line of American ocean steam-ships can not be main- 
tained without subsidies from the (Government. In regard to this a misapprehension 
prevails among the uninformed, who consider it a proposition for the Government to 
" foster monopolies." 

Now, there is a great difference between granting a subsidy and fostering a mo- 
nopoly. In the latter case, the sole power and permission to deal with a certain 
place or in a certain article is granted, while the case of a subsidy is simply an assist- 
ance to an enterprise from which a return is expected, and such subsidies as I have 
advocated should not be confined to any particular line of steamers, but should be 
given to all ship-owners who are willing to make their ships conform, in a prescribed 
degree, to the requirements of a vessel of war, said ships to be constructed under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Navy. 

This is what other commercial nations do, and it is only justice to the Navy and 
the country that we should pursue a course that will double or treble the number of 
our cruisers in time of war. One way of granting a subsidy would be to enact the 
<' tonnage bill" several times brought before Congress. This bill provides that 30 
cents per ton shall be allowed every vessel propelled by sail or steam and bnilt and 
owned in the United States and trading with foreign countries, for every thousand 
miles sailed or steamed, the contract to hold good for a term of years, with such re- 
striotions regarding the vessels as the Government shall impose. 

▲ TONNAGE BILL THE SIMPLEST PLAN. 

This would be the simplest plan for resurrecting the mercantile marine, and the 
Government would have at its disposal a class of vessels little inferior to the regular 
cruising ships of war. In fact, the chances are the steam merchant vessels would be 
superior in speed, which would be the chief desideratum with commerce destroyers. 
By a proper subsidy, such as I have indicated, many industries would be assisted, 
those of iron and steel, coal mining, ship-yards, canvas, boat-building, hardware, 
glass-making, pottery, furniture, painters, engine-builders ; in short, a hundred dif- 
ferent branches of trade which combine to make a complete vessel, industries that 
are now languishing for want of this very stimulus which they would enjoy but for 
the lack of forethought in those who should labor to advance every employment in 
which our citizens are engaged. 

It is not so much the building proper of American steam-ships that makes them cost 
more than vessels constructed abroad as it is the expense of fitting them out, for 
there is not sufiicient competition in this country to bring that kind of work down to 
the standard of foreign countries where labor is so much cheaper. Ships built in 
Great Britain cost 10 per cent, less, but when the better finish of American ships and 
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the niperiority of oar iron are considered, the statements .that it woold be better for 
ns to baild ships on the Clyde or Mersey are seen to be fallacions. 

THB QUXSnON OV VKBX SHIPS. 

With all these facts staring oar legislators in the face, they should not hesitate a 
moment between the proposition to abolish the shipping laws so that vessels conld 
be built abroad for as by British mechanics, and that to foster the indastries of our 
own country and have our own ocean steamers constructed in the United States under 
the supervision of naval officers, so that the Government would have vessels of suit- 
able character to perform the service required of them as commerce destroyers in time 
of war. 

This argument doubtless conflicts with the theories of the ftee-traders of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, who require that England shall do all our carrying trade 
and reap the profits ; but, leaving sentimentality out of the question, we will get 
better ships built in oar own country, although the Qnt cost may be rather more, and 
we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that the vessels can, if necessary, be used 
for naval purposes. That is what advocates for increasing our naval resources aim 
at in supporting the subsidy measure, for we see how little disposition there has been 
in this country to build up a navy adequate to its wants and dignity ; but the officers 
of the Navy hope to see some plan adopted without delay, by which, in the event of 
war, they can a^ord the necessary protection to our own commerce and inflict daniage 
on that of the enemy. 

There is a growing feeling in the country with regard to the neglect which has beeo 
manifested in building up our ocean mercantile marine, and it is to be hoped that 
this feeling will spread until the thousands of unemployed workmen have a chance to 
earn good wages and the American ocean steamers have a fair share of the $150,000,000 
annually paid to foreigners for carrying our goods. 

WHAT WB HAVE PAID VOBSIGN SHIP-OWNERS. 

In the last eight years no less than one billion two hundred millions of dollars have 
been paid to foreign steam ships, a sum almost equal to our national debt, and a bur- 
den that is only made tolerable owing to the immense resources of our country. We 
should be still further depleted but for the fact that we are sustained by the tariff on 
foreign merchandise and the protection of our manufactures, which prevents ns from 
being undersold by foreigners and enables us to give employment to our workibg 
people, so that with all our drawbacks we grow rich. 

It would be hardly fair to accuse the American people of a want of energy for fail- 
ing to revive their ocean commerce when they are exhibiting so much of this quality 
in other directions in developing the resources of the country. It seems to be a law 
of nature that decadence shall overtake every nation in the course of time, but there 
is no instance on record of a nation giving up her position in the race for supremacy 
without a struggle to retrieve herself. The decadence which has afflicted our ocean 
carrying trade is not for want of energy on the part of our people, or for the want of 
^aws, but perhaps from a plethora of both which has hampered those who would have 
labored for its revival. 

While our present illiberal policy is pursued we stand no chance of ever becoming 
anything more than a fifth-rate power upon the ocean. If we go on at the present 
rate our country will lose much of the strength which it owes to the cohesion of its 
individual atoms, and, like a soulless machine woiking on at random, it will meet 
the fiftte of many other nations that have flourished for a time and then fallen by 
their own weight. 

THE NEED OF A MERCANTILE NAVT. 

Laying aside all arguments in favor of a mercantile marine, it is necessary for the 
assistance of the Navy in time of war. We need additional and onlarsed markets for 
ear snrplns products, but foreign vessels with their subsidies are fast closing all the 
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channels of trade against as, and oar manafiftetareny who would otherwise lielp to 
snpply the world, are shnt off by British riyals. British stesmnihips hare taken pos- 
session of all the routes of trade, fostered by the British Govemment and protected 
by British guns. This is creditable to the British Goremment, which looks oat for 
the interests of Englishmen all the world over, and it would seem as if the parent 
stock of the English-speaking race had more energy than their transatlantic offspring, 
for their steam mercantile marine not only monopolizes the foreign trade of the 
United States, but encircles the earth, for there is not a port in the world where there 
is a chance of finding a market for manofactnred artieles that a British steam*sliip 
does not penetrate. 

All that is left to ns in the way of foreign commerce are the gleanings in the by- 
ways of trade, abont which oar great riyals give themselves little concern, and a fSdw 
second-rate yeesels may now and then be enconntered trying to make a liying ander 
onr flag, straggling along like the crows at Pensacola, which have to go to sea to get 
something to eat. That kind of commerce is of little benefit to a nation. It is nee- 
essary to move on the great thoroaghfSues of the ocean to have an extensiye trade, 
and Great Britain, in recognition of this fact, pays her steam lines liberal subsidies. 

SHIP-BUILDINO A PLAIN MATTER OV BUSINSSS. 

What would ten millions a year be to this country if given by Con g ress to hdp 
build up our commercial marine t It would more than return the equivalent in the 
shape of customs dues. It would more than pay if we could retain in the United 
States twenty out of the one hundred and fifty millions which are yearly carried out 
of the country for freighte without benefits to our citizens. Why should not Amer- 
ican commerce be allowed the same opportunities that are afforded the other indils- 
triesof the country, which have reached a development such as the most far-seeing 
never dreamed oft We are not tied down by fbreign subsidized eompetitors on land, 
and therefore our progress has been marvelous, and so it would be upon the oceui if 
the bonds were once cut which confine our ship-builders. 

EirrSRPBISB OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

We will take, for instance, the French merchant steam-ships of over 8,000 tons, 
which of late years have become a feature of transatlantic travel. These vessels were 
encouraged by their Government as a set-off to the British steam-ships, which it was 
seen could be turned into vessels of war at skort notice in case of hostilities with 
France, just as on the late occasion the Bossians, when threatened with a war with 
England, fitted up several large steamers in this country as commerce destroyers. 
France pays to these steamers $14,000 fbr every round trip between Havre and New 
York. What chance could an American line have against such a competition as that, 
receiving no assistance from the Government, and probably not being paid to carry 
the mails, which the foreigners would carry for nothing rather than an American ship 
should receive aid from the Government t Even giving ns ** free ships and free ma- 
terials " would not surmount the dilBculty. 

After all, the amount required to subsidize a line of steamers is not so very great. 
Suppose the United States started to subsidize forty ocean steamers the size of those 
that cross the Atlantic. Putting the vessels at 8,000 tons each, and allowing 30 cents 
per ton fbr every 1,000 miles traveled, the expense would be $2,400 per 1,000 miles for 
the 3,000 miles, or |7,200 for the voyage, return trip the same, or $14,400 for the 
round trip. Assuming eight round trips a year would give $1 15,900 annually for each 
steamer, or for the whole forty vessels $4,008,000 for a grand fleet of ships worthy of 
this Republic, any two of which would be worth more in time of war than all the 
cruisers we have at present in the Navy. 

Tet, $4,500,000 is no great amount for a nation to pay that has so many millions 
locked up in her Treasury doing no good, while every legitimate opportunity should 
be taken to enlarge the avenues of trade by land and sea in order that our countiy 
may fulfill the grand destiny marked out for it. 
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Statement ekawing the nMmher and tonnage of American and foreign sailing and eteam 
veueU entered and (beared in the foreign trade, eio.— Con tinned. 



Countries and islands. 


Nationality and 
motive power. 


Cuatoms distriota* 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


MEXICO, ETC.— continued. 
Iff^zico on tho Gnlf^ 


Foreign steam.... 

American sail .... 
American steam.. 

Foreign sail 

Foreign steam.... 

American steam.. 
Foreign steam — 

American sail — 
American steam.. 

Foreign sail 

Foreign steam.... 

American sail 

American steam.. 

Foreign sail 

Foreign steam 

American 8all 

American steam .. 


Soaion 


No. 
1 

81 
3 


Tona, 

966 

27.387 

2,073 


JTo. 


Tern. 


Continued. 


New Torlc 


18 

1 
1 
5 


16.293 

1,028 

988 




NewOrleana 

A«lvABton . 




An other Atlantic. 
All other Gulf 

Total foreign .... 

Total Mexico on 
theOulf 

Now York 


1 
2 


738 
1,000 


3,984 










86 


49,119 


51 


28.233 
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122,977 


214 


115,211 


British Honduras 


3 

1 
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4 
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AUotherOnlf 






8 

8 
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New Orleana 

Total American . 
All other Onlf 


1 
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5 
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8 


1,315 
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10 
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Now Yorlc 


8 


3,108 


10,130 




Total foreign.... 

Total British 
Honduraa 

NewOrleana 

NewOrleana 

Total Guatemala 
on the Carib- 
bean Sea 

New York 






3 


3,108 


11 


10.170 




8 


3,974 


10 


11,486 


Guatemala on the Carib- 
bean Sea. 


6 
2 


3.480 
1.468 
















7 


4.948 












Honduras on ths Carib> 


1 

12 
13 
64 


164 

1,812 

963 

25,261 


I 

10 
12 
60 


138 


bean Sea. 


NewOrleana 

Another Gulf 

NewOrleana 

Total American.. 

New York 


1,458 

908 

29.136 




90 


28,230 


92 


81,639 




2 

88 
18 

1 
86 

3 


396 
3,888 
758 
408 
44,127 
675 


1 
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10 

2 
87 

3 
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'NewOrleana 

Another Golf 

New York 


8.061 

544 

1.142 




NewOrleana 

Another Gulf 

Total foreign .... 

Total Honduraa 
on the Carib- 
bean Sea 

New York 


45,618 
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142 


40. 747 


138 


51,253 




232 


77,977 


230 


83,892 


Nicarainia on the Carib- 
bean Sea. 
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1 
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Philadelphia 






9 


BaltimoTA ... ....... 


1 

1 

20 


146 
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13.228 






An Other Gulf 

NewOrleana 

Total American. . 

NewOrleana 

New York 
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24 
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22 


13.515 


31 
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7 
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9 
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Total Nicaragua 
on the Canb' 
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An other Oulf 
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Total American . 
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Costa Rica on tlio Carib- 
bean Sea. 
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CooolrlMMidialiuid*. 
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CoDDtTiu and laUodH. 




CaatOD* dialrldU. 


Entered. 


ClHnid. 


CniRq-j-Cuiiiiiinnl.... 


FanlEn .(«un...- 

Porel(ni«»l! 
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Siaiemeni showing Ihe vumhvr and tonnage of American and foreign. sailing and sieOM 
vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade, etc. — Continaed. 



Conntriea and islands. 


1 
Nat iunality and 
motive power. 


Customs districts. 


Xo. 
I 


itered. 


Cleared. 


XBXico, ETC. -oontinued. 
Costa Rica on the Pacific. 


American sail 

Foreign sail 

American sail 

American steam.. 

• 

Foreign sail 

Foreign steam 

{ American sail 

Foreign sail 

American sail 

Foreign sail 

American sail 

American steam.. 
Foreign sail 

Foreign steam — 


Ban Francisco 

San Diego 


Tmu. 
234 


No. 


Tons. 




1 


643 




Total Costa Rica 
on the Pacific .. 

Hnmboldt 










1 


234 


1 


643 


United States of Colom* 






1 

1 

86 


ioe 


bia on the Pacific. 


San Francisco 






106 




San Francisco 

Total American . . 

Puget Sonnd 

Willamette 


84 


68,152 


61,834 




34 

1 
1 


68,152 


38 


62,328 




1,046 
1,708 














San Francisco 


2 

4 


606 




San Francisco 

Total foreign 

Total Colombia 
on the Pacific. 

San Francisco 

New York 


• 7 


0,735 


6,565 


• 





12,578 


6 


6.100 




43 


70,730 


44 


68,478 


IScnador 


1 


126 


1 
1 


180 
887 




Total American .. 
New York 










1 


125 


2 


1,076 




3 


1,U6 








Pearl Riyer 


2 


1,804 




Total foreign 

Total Ecnador.... 
Puaret Sonnd 








3 


1,116 


2 


1,804 




4 


1,240 


4 


2,070 


Pern 


2 


2,602 








New York 


4 


8,180 




Total American .. 
Poflret Sound 








2 


2,602 


4 


8,150 




2 


1,010 


8 

1 
1 
8 
8 


8,000 
884 




Wmiamette 




Humboldt 






218 




oaoi Francisco 






2,481 
2,606 
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Total foreign 

Total Peru 

Puget Sound 

San Francisco 








2 


1,016 


11 


10,218 




4 


4.608 


15 


18.868 


Chili 


1 


81 








2 

6 
U 


4,070 
6,202 
8.806 




Beaton 


6 

16 

4 

1 
2 

1 


4.800 
14,800 
3,888 
837 
1,320 
1,713 




New York 
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Baltimore 












All other Atlantic. . . 
San Francisco 

Total American . . 

Puget Sound 

Wulametie 




















30 


27, 107 


10 


17,680 


ChUI— Continued 


1 
1 
2 
8 


568 
1,488 
2,800 
7,077 


12 
1 
2 
7 


12 


10,680 

1.280 

1,678 

11,000 

18,506 




Oregon 




SanFrancisoo 

WilmiuKton. Cal 




San Diego 






16^152 




Boston 

New York 


2 
10 
1 
3 
2 


1,006 

10,548 

747 

2,818 

1,253 




4 


8,488 




Philadelphia 




Baltimore 








All other Atlantic 
San Francisco 








2 


2,006 




Total foreign... 
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80 


36,805 


40 


60,688 




60 


64,002 


68 


78,106 



Appendix B to Part II. 



BEPOBT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON SHIPPING. 

I sabmit as an appendix a very able report on the steam-ship ques- 
tion, made to the House of Representatives on February 12, 1884, by 
the honorable Mr. Hunt, of Louisiana : 

[To aooompmnj bill H. R. 4867.] 

The Committee on American Ship-bailding and Ship-owning Interests, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3963) for the encouragement of the American merchant 
marine, respectfally submit the following report : 

The bill recommended by the committee proyides for ocean mail service between 
the United States and foreign coantries. 

Under section 3976 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, American vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade are compelled to carry the mails. These vessels may be 
detained for snch length of time as sni'ts the Post-Office Department, and are obliged 
to deliver the mails to the foreign port to which they may be boand and to the Post- 
Office itself, and for this service the Post-Office is to pay the vessels the utterly in- 
adequate sum of 2 cents a letter. The instances are stated to be numerons where 
American vessels have been detained by the Postmaster-General ami have been con- 
strained to receive the mails and to deliver them when the pay received for carrying 
did not actaaily reimburse them for the detention and cartage of the letters at the 
port of destination. In the case of the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, it is stated 
that while their ships are obliged to carry the mails the company have paid out more 
money to effect delivery at the post-office in the city of Aspinwall than they obtained 
for mail service from the United States the whole way from New York to Aspinwall. 

The committee consider that such a condition of things should not be allowed to 
continue. Where the Post-Office Department desires mails to be carried along our 
coasts, and where American vessels are under the protection of the navigation acta, 
the Government can not seize a vessel and compel her to carry the mails, but must 
enter into contracts and pay a fair price in the premises. The Department made 
some time ago a contract with a small steamer, running from Galveston to Brashear, 
and paid the steamer $50,000 a year. This is five times as much as is paid all Ameri- 
can vessels for carrying the mails of the United States for the entire period of one 
year to every port in South America, and exceeds by about $10,000 the whole amount 
paid all American vessels engaged in the foreign mail service. At the present time 
Government pays for the carriage of the mails from Cedar Keys to Key West, Fla., 
$31,000. 

It is submitted that there is no reason why the Post-Office Department should 
exercise the power referred to over vessels in the foreign trade when it has none at 
all given to it to control similarly railway trains, or stage coaches, or vessels on the 
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lakes or tlio rivers of the country, or going coMtwise. The compensation of the 
principal railway rontes is from $375 to $1,1&5 per mile per annam, and that of the 
routes of smaller importance from $45 to |350 per mile x>er annum. Of the entire 
thousand of railroad routes it is safe to say only two or three hundred earn the com- 
pensation paid by Groyemment, and it is likewise true that in the great majority of 
cases postage on the mails thus carried falls very far short of reimbursing the Qov- 
ernment for the cost of service over them. 

The bill reported is designed to favor and establish a better policy in regard to 
American steam-ship lines in the foreign trade. It proceeds upon the acknowledged 
fact of the decline in American shipping) and has for its aim the restoration of it. 
The passage of the bill would undoubtedly tend to the revival of American ship- 
building and ship-owning interests. It would enlarge and invigorate American com- 
merce with foreign countries, and, it is hoped, set the flag on the seas once more. 

To these ends, affecting as they do national prosperity, national character, and 
national independence it«elf on the ocean, the bill reported does Away with the un- 
just discrimination which now exists between foreign mail service and the home 
service. It is submitted,' as has been already observed, that there is no just ground 
for the discrimination to stand upon, and it deserves to be here added that, in point 
of fact, throughout the very thorough examination to which the matter has been 
subjected, none at all has ever been suggested. 

Nor are the provisions of the bill obnoxious to the charge that they establish a 
subsidy for the payment of ocean postage, in the proper or, at least, the general nn- 
derstandiDg of the term. On the contrary, instead of being extraordinary, the pay 
provided fur by the bill will be fouud to be only ordinary, and in fair proportion to 
the services to be rendered. Lest the Gk)vernment should be induce<l into undue lib- 
erality and mere gratuitien, the bill provides for advertising all contracts for the car- 
riage of the mails, for their adjudication to the lowest bidder, and for the exacting of 
responsible security for the fulfillment of the contract. The bill, then, is one to give 
just compensation for services to be rendered. It is one to unify the policy of the 
Government regarding the carriage of mail matter on the ocean to foreign countries, 
and that coastwise and on the land, to reduce the whole to one system, to assimilate 
the different parts of it, and to put all substantially on the same footing. 

Nobody, as has been noted, is to be found who will venture to assail the policy 
whei;pby remuneration is made for mail service on the inland routes of the United 
States. Nobody contends against that policy on the assumption that it involves the 
subsidizing of the routes. The public must be and are satisfied if, on the whole, they 
arc found to bo self-sustaining. In the foreign mail service, on the contrary, the Gov- 
ernment, by charging 5 cents per half-ounce on the letters, and paying steamers 2 cents 
per letter only, makes a clear profit of from $400,000 to $600,000 a year. Ttie collec- 
tion of this sum is kept up notwithstanding payments, as already shown, of far larger 
sums per mile than the bill proposes to give for weekly, fortnightly, and monthly 
mails within our own territory, when it is undeniably true that these mails contain 
fewer letters than the foreign-going steamers would, and are attended by none of the 
incidental advantages to commerce, manufactures, and navigation which, at this 
time of the world, unquestionably form the chief value of lines of communication by 
st«am with lorei^n countries. 

The bill provides that in no event shall the contract price exceed $1 a nautical 
mile out and back ; that is to say, out of abundant caution, it provides a limitation 
not to bo found in any other branch of the postal service. Again, the bill requires 
that the aggregate of the contracts made in pursuance of it shall not exceed gross 
revenues of the Post-Office Department from the foreign mail service less the amount 
paid for transportation of the mails on foreign vessels and the net amount paid for- 
eign administration for int-crinediary, territorial, and sea transit of such mails. 

There is authority for the remarkable statement that, if this restriction were applied 
to and extended inland, there would be no mail at all in four-fifths of the States of 
the Union. At this time over $600,000 more than are received are required to supply 
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mails in tho great State of Ohio ; and the States are very few where the mail serrice 
does not cost the country a great deal more than is derived in return. 

Notwithstanding the premises, however, the committee have adopted the limita- 
tions on expenditures in behalf of foreign ocean postal service which appear in the ' 
act, so that the amount to be paid for the service referred to shall not exceed a certain 
amount ; that is to say, the gross revenue diminished, as already set forth. It is be- 
lieved that the sum so reached will be an available aggregate, during the term of one 
year, of, say, $1,700,000. At the same time it deserves to be expressly noted that un- 
less the present American ocean-going postal service should be doubled only half this 
amount would be actually expended. 

But, as the Post-Office Department might, if there were no further provision, be 
embarrassed in the case of a refusal to conclude a postal contract or in case of im- 
possibility to form one, the bill, in view of section 4203 of the Revised StAtntes, pro- 
viding for compulsory process against an American vessel, has coupled, by a provi- 
sion additional to those already explained, this right of compulsion with the further 
provision that it shall have application where mails are to be conveyed from the 
United States to foreign destinations in the event only that the Postmaster-Qeneral 
shall find it inexpedient or impracticable to contract for their conveyance under thp 
limitations of the act. 

So far the report of the committee follows the bill. There are, however, considera- 
tions of public good and general policy with which the report is naturally connected, 
and which, in the Judgment of the committee, merit the best consideration of the 
House and the country. For a number of years these have been discussed and in- 
sisted upon by committees preceding the present one, and which have anticipated 
the labor which must otherwise have devolved upon us. Last in point of time is the 
report made the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress by Mr. Money, of Missis- 
sippi, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. This report, taking 
notice^ as it does, of those which ha've gone before, and distinguished as it is for ac- 
curacy of information and ability, is here reproduced for the general assistance it 
afifords in examining into, and correctly Judging of, the ocean mail service, and like- 
wise for the powerful vindication Justly deducible from the argument it contains in 
favor of the bill unanimously reported by us. 

The report made by Mr. Money has been amended only by bringing down the sta- 
tistics to as late a date as practicable. It proceeds as follows : 

• •••••• 

" When your committee considers the great questions properly related to thismeasnre 
and in some degree to be affected by it, the question of the carrying trade, of a com- 
mercial marine as a nursery for both the personnel and material of a war marine, of 
not only commercial independence but national honor and national safety, of our 
territorial isolation and consequent absolute dependence in fntnre wars (which must 
come to any independent nation) upon our Navy, both for prc*tection and offensive 
warfare ; in short, of all the far-reaching consequences in our industrial, financial, 
and political future, of a wise and liberal development of our commerce and the 
restoration of our fighting Navy, and with it the commanding attitude we will assume 
among the nations of the earth, then your committee hesitate, impressed with the 
vastness of the field, discouraged by the able and exhaustive efforts in this sphere of 
the most powerful and patriotic of our predecessors, and diffident of our ability to 
present any new thought or exj^erience that would inflnence you in the consideration 
of this measure. The greatest difficulty we find is to compress in the brief limits of 
a report the valuable information, reflection, and experiment, the result of former 
labors upon this great question. Indeed, there can be nothing new of idea, but we 
can select from a great cloud of witnesses the t^timony of some of the wisest, most 
sagacious, and patriotic statesmen who have ever identified themselves with the legis 
lation of our country. We may profit too by the example of other nations, and more 
particularly by the remarkable experience of that nation from whom we are.prond to 
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derive our origin, whose oonsammate wisdom has illustrated a career on land and sea 
the most resplendent in hnman annals. 

"The melancholy story of onr commercial decline yonr committee will not here 
repeat. The glorions rivalry for supremacy in 1840 and the abject dependency in 
1682 is a shftp contrast, so humiliating that a recital to this House could only be 
Justified for the purpose of amendment and correction of the policy which permitted it. 
From the beginning of this century for nearly fifty years our commercial progress was 
a miracle of energy and success. We had outstripped all competitors but Great Brit- 
ain, and had excited her profoundest fears. We not only carried the bulk of onr own 
trade, but every water was vexed by the swift keels of American clippers, contesting 
the carrying trade of the world with the ''mistress of the seas.'' The starry flag of 
^e young Republic saluted every sky which knew the red cross of St. George. The 
British newspapers sounded the alarm ; the British Parliament went to work through 
its committees; every tax was removed, every incumbrance was lifted ; the building 
of war vessels was given three-fourths to private ship-yards;, heavy subsidies were 
given, and increased as competition demanded; opportunely the practicability of 
steam ocean navigation was demonstrated by America ; England had the iron and 
coal in lucky Juxtaposition; the iron steamer was constructed and England again 
enjoyed an undisputed supremacy. Tour committee are fully aware that a reasonable 
compensation for ocean mail service will not alone rehabilitate onr dilapidated com- 
merce, but it will begin the movement ; and we believe its effects will be immediate 
and powerful, and if followed by wise legislation, urgently called for by the plainest 
principles of political economy and self-preservation, will re-establish our Republic as 
one of the greatest maritime powers of the globe. Something must be done to regain 
onr carrying trade, paying now $100,000,000 per annum to foreign ships, to keep this 
vast sum at home ; about this there is no difference ; the dispute is about methods. 
If we can accomplish this and at the same time revive the industry of ship-building, 
so essential to our national glory and existence, develop onr iron and coal mines and 
utilize our forests, employ the labor of our own citizens and train skilled workmen 
and artisans, sailors, and officers, then let us hasten to take the first step towards so 
glorious a result and not despise even a small beginning of a good work. Every 
nation of the earth that pretends to commerce has heavily subsidized ocean mail lines. 
They know that direct, regular, and swift communication begins and fosters trade, 
and without it commerce languishes and dies. This is the experience of the world, 
and is ours the only nation of the earth that shall fail to learn from it f As England 
has been the leading nation in commerce and the pioneer in postal affairs, we present 
a condensed statement of her treatment of ocean mails. Her expenditure for railway 
and ocean mails, according to reports of the British postmaster-general, was : 



Yean. 



1857 
1858 
1850 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 



Bailway 
mail. 



£422,043 
545,078 
428.647 
400,223 
655.046 
626.066 
638,512 
565,852 
528,220 
586,085 
559, 575 
578,927 
583,506 
587,296 



Ocean mall. 



£8?6. 
035, 
048, 
860. 
040, 
821, 
837, 
000, 
796, 
817, 
783, 
777, 

1,056, 
068, 



607 
883 
038 
052 
657 
067 
({55 
610 
300 
467 
845 
097 
708 
404 



Years. 



1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874 -. 
1875*. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884., 



Kailway 
mail. 



£505. 221 
019,000 
644.000 
650,000 
667,000 
684.000 
602,000 



* Not x«o«ived at Poat^ffloe Department to March 6^ 1884. 



Ocean mail 



£1,047,014 
028.000 
045,000 
016.000 
836.000 
780,000 
670.000 
566,712 
641,656 
665.446 
617,404 
604,705 
617,401 
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"The Britisb OoverDroent In the year 1867 contracted with the Peninsalar and Ori- 
ental Steam Navigation Company for twelve years' service, at the price of £400,000 per 
annnm, the Government agreeing that when the fund accruing for dividend in any 
one year should fall below the amount required for a 6 per cent, dividend the subsidy 
should be increased by the amount of the deficiency, provided in n% case was the 
(Government to pay more than £500,000 per annum ; if the sum rises above the sum 
required for 8 per cent., then the Government to receive one-fourth the excess. The 
Postmaster-General explains this heavy subsidy in this language: 'The increase of 
expense of this service will be considerable, but, looking at the great campeiithn to 
which the Peninsular and Oriental Company is now exposed by its passenger trade, 
not only by the French line of steam vessels, but also by the large number of military 
officers and other Government passengers now carried by the steam transports lately 
built by the admiralty, I am of the opinion that the terms of the new contract are as 
favorable as could be expected.' In 1870 the pay was fixed at £450,000. In 1867 the 
contract with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company was about to expire. The com- 
pany sustained great losses by reason of hurricanes and earthquakes at St. Thomas. 
The Government renewed the contract for five y;ear8, for the reason given by the Post- 
master-General, as follows: 'Unwilling at such a moment to invite oampetition or 
withhold a concession without which the company might have succumbed to its 
losses, the late government, after much consideration, renewed the contracts, in the 
case of the West India service for five years, and in the case of the Bjrazil service for 
four years.' The two contracts were for more than $1,000,000 per annum. That is the 
way Great Britain builds up her great ocean lines and carries her commerce to every 
mart. In 1862 the Government gave the Cape of Good Hope line $25,000 in premiums 
for running under time. Having thoroughly established her lines to the United States 
in 1877, Great Britain paid only ocean postage, but when it was represented that that 
pay was not sufficient, the Government almost doubled the pay to the Cunard, Inman, 
and White Star Companies. Last year Great Britain paid nearly $3,500,000 to ocean 
mail lines. 

"Great Britain, in 1839, gave the Cunard line $425,000; that not being sufficient, 
the pay was increased in 1840 to $550,000. Cunard failed to run his ships profitably 
at that pay, and then his pay was advanced to $725,000. He increased the size of his 
ships in 1852, and his pay was raised to $855,000 per annum. 

*' In 1846 Great Britain paid the line of steame*« from Southampton, via Jamaica, 
across the Isthmus of Panama and down to Valparaiso $1,500,000 per annum. 

** England's way has been crowned with a wonderful success. The opponents of 
this measure have said we can not expend as much money as England has done and 
wilL We need not spend as much, but it is shameful to retire from the field. When 
England succeeds, these croakers say let us abandon the contest and surrender our 
carrying trade ; but when Stevens beat with the America the British yachts at Cowes, 
that yacht race was made the subject of investigation by the House of Commons. 
National pride should be a factor in this problem. 

" American ships are compelled to carry our mails whether they wish to or not, but 
we never compel a steam-boat, railway, or stage-coach to carry them at all, and when 
they do, they are well paid ; so are the steam-ship lines in our waters. The law upon 
ocean mail transportation is as follows : 

" * The master of any vessel of the United States/bonnd from any port therein to any 
foreign port, or from any foreign port to any port in the United States, shall, before 
clearance, receive on board and securely convey all such mails as the Post-Office De- 
partment, orany diplomatic or consular agent abroad, shall offer; and he shall promptly 
deliver the same, at the port of destination, to the proper officer, for which he shall 
receive two cente for every letter so delivered; and upon the entry of every such ves- 
sel returning from any foreign port, the master thereof shall make oath that he has 
promptly delivered all the mail placed on board said vessel before clearance from the 
United States; and if he fail to make such oath, the vessel shall not be entitled to tho 
privileges of a vessel of the United States.'— (Eevised Statutes, section 3976.) 
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'The folloiiving table ifrill show how thiB law operates against the American ship 
engaged in the foreign trade : 

^ail aervicea from the United States to foreign countries for fiscal gear ended JuneW, 1883, 

hy vessels of American lines. 



Lilies and servioe. 



American line: Philadelphia to Queenatown 

Pacifi Mail Line: New York to Aspinwall, San Frandsoo to Panama, 

San Franciaco to Yokohama, San Franciaoo to Hawaii, San Franciaoo 

to AnntraliA and New Zealand ..••.. 

New York, Havana, and Mexican Hail Line: 

New York to Cuba, Porto Kico, and Mexico 

New Orleana to Vera Crnx, Mexico 

United Statea and Brazil Mail Line: Newport Newa to lUo de Janeiro... 
New York and Cnba Mail Line : New York to Cuba, Porto Bioo. and 

Baharoaa 

Red "D" Line: New York to Yeneznela and Cnra^ao 

Morgan Line : New Orleana to Cuba and Mexico, Key Weat to Cnba, Oal* 

Teeton to Mexico 

Clyde Line: New York to Hayti, San Domingo, and Turk's Islands 

Naanau Mail Lioe: New York to Bahamas and Cnba 

British Honduras Mail Pai^ket Line: New Oiieana to Bailee, Republic of 

Honduras, auU (iuatemala 

Otero's Pioneer Line: New Orleans to Republic of Honduras 

California and Mexican Line: San Francisco to Mexico 

VariouH lines: Shu Francisco to Hawaii 

Steamer Chase: New Orleans to Mexico 

Various lines : Key West to Cub* . 

Pacific Cua^i Line: 8an Francisco to Victoria, British Columbia 

Oretcon K. K. and Navigation Co. : Poit Townsend, Wash. Tor., to Tie- 

toriA, British Culuuibia 

Steamer Emiiiett: Eastport, Me., to Campobello, New Brunswick 

Boston, Halifax, and Prince Edward laiand Line: Boston to .Halifax, 

Nova Si-otia 

Nova boutia Line: Boston to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 



Nautical miles 

of service one 

way.* 



Amount of 
mail pay. 



100,008 



808,022 

117,800 
10,120 
40,800 

85^800 
41,800 

47.488 
27,000 
18^000 

68,000 
88.000 
27,600 



Total 



1,840 

'88,'640 

420 



28,000 
28,400 



1,024,838 



19^006.87 



21,560.84 

% 078. 41 

640.66 

1,222.46 

2,850.81 
898.10 

700.88 
85L34 

8iaoo 

878.77 

84.44 

868.44 

279.76 
10.60 
30.23 

887.64 

049.80 
19.87 

5S.66 
224.82 



43.839.58 



*The outward mails only being paid for, the distance one way only is here giren. 

" Contrast with this showing the following, which gives the amount paid annually 
to five lines which carry the mails in the coasting trade: 



Lines. 



Cedar Keys to Key West. Fla , 

San Fi*aucisoo to Portland, Orej^on. 

Port Towusendto Sitka 

Portland to Astoria 



Total. 



ir...hip.. Mn~t«T. 



48,880 
69,680 
16.020 
54.880 



189,460 



MaUpay. 



I8L000 

22,000 

16,000 

6^000 



74.000 



** France subsidizes as follows : 

Franea. 

Line to China, Japan, and India 8,573,0*^4 

Line to South America 3,644,000 

Line to Mediterranean 4,382,263 

Line to Mediterranean 375,000 

Line to West Indies and Mexico 3,953,257 

Line to the United States 8,361,348 

Line to English Channel 100,000 



Total annual pay 



23,3H8.892 
H 677,779 



>' 
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" In addition, France has a bounty for ship-bnilding and mnninff : 

*' 'There will be paid for all steam and sailing vessels launched after the passage of 
this bill, excepting fishing- vessels, yachts, and steamers now receiving a subsidy, as 
follows : 

<' 'Thirty cents per ton for every mile run, to be reduced each year, m follows! 

'"One and a half cents per ton for wooden vessels. 

"'One and a half cents per ton for composite vessels. 

"'One cent per ton for iron vessels. 

" 'The vessels to be used by the Government in case of war; and the above pre- 
mium to be increased 15 per cent, where designs are submitted to and approved by 
the navy department. 

" ' Where materials are imported for the construction of vessels, there will be al- 
lowed to ship-builders, in place of the duties paid upon materials — 

For every registered ton of iron or steel $12 

For wooden vessels of over 200 tons 4 

For composite vessels 6 

For wooden vessels under 200 tons..... 2 

'"For all the pumps, machinery, etc., required, |2.40 for every 220 pounds. All 
vessels transformed to increased tonnage after the passage of this bill will be allowed 
the same premium as for new vessels on the increased tonnage.' 

" To illustrate this new French bounty law, apply it to a 3, 000- ton iron ship. The 
bounty would be — 

On building : 

Weight ofirou in hull, 1,800 tons, at $12 $21,600 

Weightofmachinery, 500tons, at$24.43 12,615 

34,215 

"Then there is allpwed 30 cents per ton for every 1,000 miles run, after being put 
in service, for first year, diminishing 1 cent per mile each year thereafter. 

" Presuming the above 3,000- ton steamer makes tSn trips from Havre to New York per 
annum, or 60,000 miles, this gives for first year's service as follows: 

3,000 tons, at 30 cents =$1K) X 60 =$54, 000. 
And second year's service 52, 000. 

" This will expire entirely at the end of thirty years. 

"Adding the bounty and the allowance per mile, the law would grant the 3,000-ton 
ship the first year $89,015. The French Government for this requires in return the 
carrying of its mails, and the right to use the ships in case of war, taking them at a 
fair valuation. 

" Bismarck, the most extraordinary genius of this age, speaking of the French law 
with the keen criticism of a rival power, said it would 'create for France a powerful 
navy which may prove of effective service in time of war,' and ' the merchant marine 
is the handmaid of all other industries, of agriculture and commerce. On the day 
when the freight trade is given over to foreigners a mortal blow will be given to all 
the industries of the country. These enterprises can not dispense with Government 
aid, and this has always been afforded in a productive manner as soon as it was a 
question of paving the way for our traffic in distant markets. England has given the 
example of using mail steamers as the pioneers for the creation or expansion of com- 
mercial relations. It is deserving of serious consideration whether under the circum 
stances German shipping and commerce can hope for further prosperous development 
as against the competition of other nations aided by public funds and assistance.' 

"Italy subsidizes annually $3,228,811; Brazil, $1,700,000; Japan, $500,000. The two 
feeble colonies of New Zealand and New South Wales are now paying the Australia 
illd S»u ^ri^ncisco Une $450,000 per annum ; of %h\^ we are greatly the beueficiaries, tl^e 
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balance of trade with those colonies being nearly $4,650,000 in onr faror. Can it be that 
all other nations are mistaken in the policy of paying fair compensation for ocean mail 
carriage, and that we only are right f The resolts show the contrary.* Bat the present 
policy has not always been held by as ; oar policy has been at other times either more 
sagacions, more patriotic, more Jast, or more liberal than now. A Democratic admin- 
istration, backed by the ablest men of all parties, once dealt fairly and liberally with 
oar ocean mail carriers. Saccessive committees of both Hoases have recommended 
tbis measure in sabstance ; Presidents haye recommended it in their messages, and 
Postmaster-Generals in their reports; commercial and indnstrial bodies in their con- 
ventions have declared the trne policy of the Government. They have given no un- 
certain sonnd. The speeches of the great statesmen of the past come down to as, if 
not with solemn aathority at least with persaasive power, arging as to take this 
among other means to re establish oar commerce apon the ocean, from which it ic 
disappearing, before efforts wisely and persistently supported by foreign powers. 

*' In his celebrated report on commerce Mr. Jefferson wisely said : 'Oar navigation 
involves still higher consideration ; as a branch of industry it is valuable, but as a 
resource of defense it is essential. The position and circumstances of the United 
States leave them nothing to fear from their land-board, and nothing to desire beyond 
their present rights. But on the sea-board they are open to injury, and they have 
then, toO; a commerce which must be protected. This can only be done by possessing 
a respectable body of citiasen seamen and artists and establishments in readiness for 
ship-building. If particular nations grasp at undue shares of our commerce, and 
more especially if they seize on the means of the United States to convert them into 
aliment for their own strength and withdraw them entirely from the support of those 
to whom they belong, defensive and protecting measures become necessary on the 
part of the nation whose marine resources are thus invaded, or it will be disarmed of 
its defense, its productions will be at the mercy of the nation which has possessed 
itself exclasively of the means of carrying them, and its politics may be influenced 
by those who command its commerce. The carriage of our own eommoditie*, if'onee 
established in another channel^ can not be resumed in the moment we tietire. 

*' 'If we Jose the seamen and arivit$ whom it now employs, we lose the present means of 
marine defense, and time will be requisite to raise up others^ whtn disgrace or losses sJuM 
bring home to our feelings the evils of having abandoned ikem.^ 

** The Committee on Post-Offioe and Post-Roads in their report said : 

« *The British Government contracts with its lines of steam-ships, and pays them 
large subsidies for carrying its mails, while the United States compels its ships to 
carry its mails, and will not allow a ship its clearance papers until she has the United 
States mail on board, and then allows her only the ocean postage of two oents on » 
letter, which is a dead loss to the ship. 

*< *The stage- wagons carrying the inland mails receive an average of $28 per mile 
of route per annum. The steamers on the river auvl along the coasts receive an average 
of $43.50 per mile per annam. 

« ' The railroads receive an average of $131 per mile per annum, while the more im- 
portant roads receive $538, $897, $9:^, $979, $1,155 per mile of road per annum ; and, 
on the vast majority of these, the postage would not pay the cost. On only a few 
hundred of the 9,900 routes wonld the carrier consent to do the work for the postage, 
yet the merchant vessels are compelled to carry the mail for the ocean postage, which 
in a very few cases will amount to as much as $1 per mile per i|nnum. A oooipany 
sending a magnificent and costly vessel over a stormy ocean for 3,00Q or 4,000 miles 
receives less for carrying the mail than a stage-coach running on an unimportant in- 
land ronte.' 

**The losses sustained by the United States by the decay of American shipping is 

'Appendix ''A" is added, being a report by Consul Crain, of Milan, on the history 
and extent of subsidies granted to oceim steam-ships by various countries. 
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ibDB briefly and clearly stated by tbe New York Gbamber of Commerce, Janoaiy 16 
1888: 

«' lb tike Chawiber of Commerce : 

" 'Tour committee, appointed to take into consideration tbe subject of 'American 
Skipping' engaged in foreign trade, for tbe purpose of recommending snob legislation 
as woold tend to its revival and improvement, respectfally report : 

'' ' Tbat tbe actual state of American shipping, and its tendency to a still more ab- 
ject condition, seems to be admitted by all persons and parties, and yonr committee is 
cbeered to find an almost unanimous deeire that, by some process and action, it akall 
be revived. And, further, without entering upon the specific remedy, it seems to be 
admitted on all sides that the remedy is only to be found in some kind of legislative 
action by the Congress of the United States. Yonr committee incline to add to this 
legislation by the States in addition. In listening to the various opposing opinions 
and sentiments which have been brought before them, your committee have been 
struck with the much more extended nature of the evils which arise from a loss of 
our mercantile marine than would occur to one who has not btudied and pondered on 
the subject. They would briefly enumerate some of tbe principal ones, for the best 
remedies will be those which correct all or the most of these, and it is quite certain 
tbat some of the proposed remedies will not affect or correct them fully. We will 
classify these as direct and coneequentialf as follows : 

"'DIRECT. 

" * 1. The loss to the country of the freights earned by the vessels, now estimated 
as tbe proportion actually paid to foreign vessels, at least to the sum of $100,0(X),000 
per annum. 

" * 2. The loss to the country of the industry of building and repairing the additional 
tonni^;e that may be required for this carrying trade. 

" ' 3. The loss to thd nation of its naval militia, which its mercantile marine should 
constitute. 

*"4. The loss of an important and valuable commission businera, and the large 
trade and industries of ship-chandlers, sailmakers, shipsmiths, and numerous articles 
used in the construction and running of vessels. 

'* ' INDIRECT OR CONSEQUENTIAL. 

4 

" ' 1. The loss of ship-building establishments, which, with the gradual withdrawal 
of orders, languish and are finally closed, and thus even the proper facilities for per- 
manent repairs be lost, and in time of war leaving us crippled and helpless, until such 
establishments could be created; and likewise the loss of the educated ship-builders 
attached to suuh establishments. 

"«2. The loss of educated seamen. That this is now taking place cannot be 
doubted, and that it will continue and increase cannot be denied. American boys 
wUl not see the same attraction and inducement to ship under foreign flags, where 
tbe life, regulations, laws, and punishments are all foreign, and without appeal to bis 
own authorities. ^ 

" ' 3. The loss of educated managers of ships and lines of vessels. A moment s reflec- 
tion will show that it is an educated talent to be able to efficiently man, equip, and 
manage vessels. One who understands the business would make a Ime a success, 
under the same conditions that another equally honest but without experience wouia 

fail under. 1*1, ^ a 

" • 4. The loss of a very important amount of insurances, not only on tne vessels •na 
freighto, but also on cargoes frequently purchased by the ownere ^2i°^«! ♦ ^ri^^^!! 
when markets lire dull, the insurances on which generally are effected at tne Home 
port of the vessel. 

162a ^17 
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" ' It will thns be seen that the mere holding of yeesels by American capitaliBta will 
not alone meet the requirements of the case. 

" *It is claimed by all parties and denied by no one that, in addition to the differ- 
ence in the first cost of veseeb in their constrnction and of the mnning expenses, snch 
as cheaper wages, provisions, and insurance, American ship-owners are burdened with 
certain existing laws and regulations not exacted or required in other countries, and 
hence that, even if the cost could be equalized, the expenses attendant on the laws, 
dec, referred to would render the effort to compete useless/ 

'* The New York Tariff Convent ioD of November iHO, 18c^l, passed resolutions, from 
which we quote : 

** *■ Our Oovemment should treat American mail-carriers on the sea, going to foreign 
l>orts, exactly as it does its mail-carriers on the land, making no distinction between 
a ship in the foreign tfade and a railroad car or a coast steamer. Our foreign carry- 
ing trade should be built up through the adoption, by our Government, of a policy 
similar to that by which Great Britain and other European Governments have bnilt 
up their merchant marine — a policy broad, comprehensive, and equitable, such a 
policy as will induce the investment of capital in ships built in American ship-yards 
and by American labor. This convention urges upon Congress the importance of 
taking immediately such wise legislative action as this great national interest de- 
mands to bring it again to that position which is due to it and the nation itself.' 

** The National Tariff Convention, held at Chicago^ November 15, 1881, adopted reso- 
lutions on the upbuilding of our commercial marine, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing : 

*' '2. The United States should make American vessels the carriers of American malls 
at rat«s pro|>ortionate to the value of the service performed without regard to the 
rates at which foreign vessels subsidized by their own Governments may be willing 
to carry them. [Applause.] 3. The United States should regard an American com- 
mdreial marine as a basis of an American Navy and an integral element of our Ameri- 
caq nationality, and should so discriminate in favor of American vessels, especially 
of those which are striving to extend American trade to new countries, as would 
secure to them a fair and lucrative sharp of the world's carrying trade proportionate 
to the dignity and power of the country in other respects.' 

** The national convention of ship-owning and other commercial bodies, held at Bos- 
ton. October. lSc?0, parsed the following resolution : 

" * That the Government assist in the establishment and maintenance of American 
Hues of steam-ships built and owned in the United States, from our own ports to ini- 
p<>rtant forpigi\ ports, by the payment of proper sums of money for the trmnsporta- 
t ion of mails to' snch lines as will render the most effective service; and without 
which substantial aid such lines, so important to the progress and prosperity of the 
nation, cannot exist in competition with the subsidizevl steam fleets of other coon- 
tries.' 

** * The enlightened policy by which rapid communication with the various distmnt 
parts of the globe is established by means of American-built sea-steamen^ woaldfind 
an ample rewaid in the increase of commerce aud in makiug our country and its re- 
sources more favorably known abroad ; but the national advantage is still greater — 
of having our naval officers made familiar with steam navigation, and of having the 
privilege of taking the ships alrvady equipped for imuoediate service at a moment's 
notice — and will be cheaply purchase«l by the comi^nsation to be jmid for the trana- 
portation of the mail in them, over and abt^ve the postages received.* (Presidcait 
Polk's an:;nal message, December 7, ISIT.^ 

*• ' Our famieis and planters, under a inore jnst and liberal commercial poUcy, mrs 
finding new and profitable market;^ abrx^ad for their auginoute^l ]ircHiucts. 

" ' The coiitnMi:? for the trans|H^rtation \*{ i\:v ni;Ail in steam->hi]i4 convertible into 
war steamers promise to rMdize all the Wnefits of our comnu-rx-e aial to the Navy 
vhiil: -.^cro .imii'ipatetl. The fir5*t Meamer thus A-cuivd to the GovemmeiBt 
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iMmohed in January, 1347. There are now aeven, and in another year there will 
probably be not less than seventeen afloat. While this great national advantage is 
seonred oar social and commercial intercourse is increased and promoted with Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and other parts of Europe.' (President Polk's annnal message, 
Decembers, 1848.) 

" Greneral Grant recommended this measure in his annual messages of 1870 and 1871. 

*' ' Nothing is clearer than that it is for the interest of this Government to employ 
American in preference to foreign steamers for the conveyance of oar mails, if they 
can be secured on the terms authorized by law ; but whether this may be done is a 
matter of doubt.' (Aaron Y. Brown, Postmaster-Gtoneral's report, December 4, 1855.) ^ 

'''As regards the superiority of the English ocean conveyance, so long as they are 
enabled by large subsidies to keep vessels of great speed regularly in the service the 
year round, they will continue, as heretofore, to carry much the largest part of the 
mails, and will of coarse continue to realize a correspondingly large proportion of the 
sea postage.' (J. Holt, December 1, 1860.) 

" Mr. Cresswell also recommended it. 

" ' In the absence of a direct mail service to Brazil, all correspondence for that 
country and adjacen t South American States has to take the circuitous route via 
England and thence by British mail packets to Rio de Janeiro, thus involving very 
serious delays. 

" ' The maintenance of one or more lines of direct mail steam-ship communication, 
with Brazil is very important to our postal and commercial interests. While there 
exists, at present, no regular line of mail steamers plying between this country and 
Brazil, I am credibly informed there are as many as ten lines of direct steamers — 
English, German, and French— plying regularly between European and Sonth Ameri- 
can ports. 

" ' The fact that but one line of steam ships carrying our flag is employed in convey- 
ing the United States mails across the Atlantic, and none whatever to South America, 
is humiliating to the just pride of every American citizen. 

'* 'As a matter of national pride, as an aid to the revival of American commerce, and 
as a means of supplying an efficient steam maiine, available for immediate use by the 
Government in case of war, provision should be made for the transportation of our 
mails on important ocean routes in steam-ships officered and mauned by our own citi- 
zens and sailing under our own flag. 

" * It is believed that the payment of a moderate mail compensation, in excess of 
the postages now allowed under the provision of the general law, would enable our 
citizens to establish and maintain steam-ship lines across the Atlantic and to South 
American ports, which would prove remunerative to the proprietors and promote the 
general prosperity of the country. A reason able allowance for a line to the west coast 
of Sonth America would assure regular mail communication by American steamers 
with our sister republics on that coast, and a moderate mail compensation for a line 
to Japan and China will doubtless continue the mail service to those countries in 
American ships after the termination of the existing subsidy contract, which wiU 
expire on the Slst of December, 1876. I think it safe to si»y that the sum of $500,000 
per annum, now granted as a subsidy to the Japan and China line for a single monthly 
service on that route, would, in addition to the postages on the mails convoyed, be 
quite sufficient, judiciously apportioned between the respecti ve routes, to maintain 
an efficient mail service, by steamers sailing under our flag, on all the important ocean 
routes which should be occupied by lines of American steamers,' (Marshal Jewell, 
Postmaster-General, November 15, 1875.) 

" Senator Bayaixl, debating the subsidy to the Collins line in 1852, said : 

'" I am willing to trust American skill and industry in competition with any people 
on the globe, when they stand nation to nation, without Government int^rferen<>e. 
But ifthe treasury ofa foreign nation is poured into the lap of individnals lor tfae 
purpose of destroying the interests of my country, or for buUding up a commercial 
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marine at the exi>en8e of the oommeroe and prosperity of the United States, I, fbr 
ouei will count no cost in coontervailing sneh gOTemoiental action on the part of 
Great Britain or any foreign power. 

*< * It has been objected that these grants create a monopoly. * * * If the argu- 
ment be true, I ask yoa if it does not apply to the transportation of your mails by 
land. • <* * Then the whole GoTemment action is a series of monopolies as re- 
gards the * Post-Office senrice.' 

** He then argued that it was not monopoly, but American cogipetition against 
British monopoly. 

** * WiU you adopt a policy which will place the entire transportation of your 
mails under their (British) control ; which will put into their hands the transporta- 
tion of passengers; which will lay a tax on American citiaens for the adyancement of 
British commerce^ their Ireighte, etc. f Such may be the judgment of the honorable 
Senator, but it is not mine, and I trust it will not be that of the American Senate. 

" ' The mail-service in this and in all countries <m laad is a Government duty, and 
with all great maritime nations which have the power to control that senrioe on the 
ocean, it is as much a Government duty, where their maritime interests are concerned, 
where their extensive commerce is concerned, as is on land the proper transportation 
of correspondence. The mail-eerrioe with foreign countries, on any principle that I 
can appreciate, is as much a governmental duty, and demands as much the expendi- 
ture and the attention of the Government as transportation of ooiiespondenee in the 
interior of the country.' 

"Mr. Badger, of Novth Carolina, on Collins subsidy, said the question was one of 
* controlling importance; ' it is a ' mighty, peaceful, and important contest between 
the United States and Great Britain for supremacy ; ' and that 'the question whether 
we would voluntarily surrender that which, to obtain and perpetuate. Great Britain 
would, without hesitation, sacrifice one hundred times the amount of money in- 
volved.' • • • 

<• • I do not believe that money is devoted to its proper purpose by being hoarded. 
I do not believe that money expended to advance the honor, promote the interests, 
to maintain the sapremaey, of my own country, is ever otherwise than well and elfeei- 
ually bestowed, bringing that return which nations should eoohider as the hijhqit 
and iMat — the improvement of the condition of their pec^le, the elevation of Um 
character of the whole ; for with r^ard to nations the lepatation of strengtii m 
strength.* 

** Lewis Case, in IdSS, on the Collins subsidy, said, in the United States Senate: 

^* * Well, sir, it is a queetioa of protection— of high and important and be^ pcotee- 
tion->in the beet sense of the term ; the protection of oor coantzy, of oar expatiialed 
wvsmen, of our commereCf of our inteceets. of our honor, of oor eotl, of all that gives 
dignity and character to nations; protection against deleat, disgrace, and disbooar. 

** * This kind of protection to our commerce i» ase^Rpctnal as tlieprolcetion affbcded 
by expensive naval armaamita.* 

** Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky, in IdSi, said he wouM vote for a sabeidy to a 
line of mail steameta to * maintain a nursery for our Navy,' and * to — ^i-^s^ ^ cos- 
petition with the British linea.' 

** Senator Jomo, of Tennessee (Collins sabsidy > : 

*** IflweLldrvgarditasanatiooalouslbrtnneif theeiilcffi«tjeshoaldfoiL * * * I 
am willing to viMe large and liberal allowasce/ 

** Senator Shields spoke snoogly in fovor of the ssteady and said it was * impeaaih^^ 
for AoM^rioaa private eatetpriw to saceced against private Briii^ rnicipsisfL bftekaA 
by the si^Mey and ee^rxr of the Britlih Gv^vYrament.' 

**Seaator BeU. of T^ a eas st^ spoke in fowr wf the saWdy. sad ttid^ ^I ImI tkai 
theboa^M-of the<iMatiy is oeacetiMd intt and • • • nVit ihf aitiaysl tffkni (■ 
kept aUv^ by it.* 

«^Mr. Haie, of Xcw Hamp ifcti% syaka —d Tsiad h» ^f%r af if, 
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THOMAS BUTLER KINO'S REPORT, HOUSE OF RRPRESBNTATIVBS, TWENTT-KIMTH COK- 

GRESS, FIRST SESSION, 1846. 

" * Within seven yean after the first steamer crossed the Atlantic Great Britain had 
more than two hundred war steamers. 

** * If not compatible with oar institutions or interests to keep a large Navy it is 
important to devise some way, by small outlay, to prepare ourselves for the contin- 
gency of war. 

'* ' If asked why Great Britain has thus taken the lead of us in ocean steam naviga- 
tion, while we are so greatly superior in domestic steamers and sailing ships, the 
answer is that she has anticipated us through the extention of her mail system to foreign 
coufifn'ea, in combination with her naval arrangements, thus rendering it almost im* 
possible for private entt^rprise to enter into competition with her.' 

'* The House had already passed a bill to establish a line of four steamers from New 
York to Bremen. 

MR. SOUL^'S REPORT TO SENATE, FIRST SESSION THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS^ 1850, 

FROM COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICEd AND POST-ROADS. 

*' 'The committee believe that the fostering care of the Government may be ex- 
tended to these great interests (agriculture and manufactures) by Judicious and well- 
regulated arrangements through the Post-Offlce Department * * * by which 
present and future means of maritime defense are increased and encouraged.' 

rusk's report to the senate from the committee on POST-OFFICES AND POST- 
ROADS, THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 1850. 

" ' The importance of steam mail service when considered with reference to the 
convenience which it affords to the social intercourse of the country is as nothing 
when compared with its vast bearing upon the commerce of the world. Wherever 
facilities of rapid travel exist trade will be found with its attendant wealth. * • • 
The commercial history of Great Britain has shown that mail facilities have uniformly 
gone hand in hand with the extension of trade. • • • With a view to this we 
Lave seen England increasing her steam marine at enormous expense and sustaining 
packet lines connecting with every quarter of the globe, even in oases where any 
immediate and direct remuneration was out of the question. 

" ' To construct ships and keep them in our navy-yards, subject to the ii^uries of 
time and casualties, does not consist with the notions of the American people on the 
score of economy . Nor is it in accordance with the received opinions in regard to 
the propriety of placing excessive patronage in the hands of the Federal Government. 

'' 'At the same time it is in perfect unison with the spirit of our free institutions 
that the arts of peace shall be made tributary to the purposes of defense, and that 
the same energies which extend the commerce and manufactures of our country shall, 
in the event of necessity, be capable of being made use of for our protection. 

" 'We have the example of the most powerful maritime nation in the world to 
guide ns in the matter.' 

REPORT OF MR. RUSK, FROM THE COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICES AND POST-ROADS, 

THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 1852. 

** ' Your committee seems to have understood at the outset that, regarding the ocean 
mail-service as the offspring of the wants of all the producing classes of the country 
they have not felt at liberty to consider the propositions which have been presented 
to them in any other point of view than as connected with and subservient to the 
general policy of the Government, which embraces alike every section of the country. 

" 'The commercial interests of the country were entirely at the mercy of British 
steamers. * * * It beoame necessary to choose whether American commerce 
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ahonld be tribiitarr to British maritime supremacy or an American medium of com- 
manication sbonid be establi!«bed by the intervention of the Federal Govemment. 

'* ' It had been found im|M>i»»ib1e for our merchants to continue 8noeesafn1Iy,aing1e- 
handed, against the joint efforta of the British Government and British commercial 
influence. 

'* ' Under the circumstances above stated it was impossible forCongreasto hesitate 
for a moment which course to pursue, and it was determined to adopt a policy which, 
while it wonid be in strictaccord with the spirit of our free institutions, should place 
the country in its proper attitude and render its commerce and postal arrangements 
indepeiid«*nt of all foreign or rival agencies. 

^ * The American line from New York via New Orleans to Chagres, under sahsidy, 
drove out the British line which had previously plied our southern coast. 

*' * This important subject is a matter of great national concern, independent of the 
very secondary motive of individual interest. 

**' These ocean mail facilities should exist through the intervention of the Gorem- 
ment, moie especially as they were, in all probability, beyond the reach of private 
means. 

" *The transportation of ocean mails with the greatest possible advantage to the 
important interesta of the country at large is an object of paramount importance. 

" *■ Merely as a matter of dollars and cents the service in question ahonld be liberally 
sustained by Congress and will in the end make ample retuma. 

" * But your committee regard this proposition as one the mere money features of 
which are of minor consequence when brought into comparison with'otber more im- 
portant considerations. 

** * Tht* qne^tion is no longer whether certain individnala ahonld be saved fiom loas 
or enabb-il to make fortunes, but whether the American shall succumb to the British 
line« and Great Britain be permitted to monopolize ocean steam-navigation n<»t only 
betweru Europe and America but throughout the worid.' 

" The committee regard ' the existence and rapid extension of the system of oceui 
mail 6ieam navigation as absolutely essential to the dignity and pro^ierity of the 
country.' 

'' * In any futnre struggle for superiority on the ocean the contest will be decided by 
steam. England realizes this and acta aeconiingly ; to rival her power and prosperity 
we must rival her eneigy and her activity.' 

"MR. WAKD'S REPORT— «BKATK, l^&, THIRTT-riFTH CONGRESS. 8KCOXI> SESSIOX. 

''The Government of Mexico had contracted with Carlos Bntterfield for a line of 
steamers from New Orleans to Mexican ports at $l*20.(KX!^ per annnm for ten yean. 
The committee thought the increaw of duties on increa^«e of commerce would pay the 
subsidy. 

*' A letter from the Postmaster-General^ Aaron V. Brown, to the committee aaya: 
'Freqn*»ncy, certainty, and regularity of inierconrse l»etweeu countries are the great 
life-spriug9 of couinu'ree.* The trade can be secured in * no other way m> well aa by 
the increase of commrreial and postal facilities.* 
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MR. wood's rkport, 1S59. 



** In the second scA^ion of the Thirty-fifth Consresft. 1S59, Mr. Wood, IW>m the Com- 
mittee on the Past-Office and Po>t-Koads. repented a bill to adranoe bonds ftw two- 
thirds of the value of ocean 9t^amers to carry the mail, and gave beudee $2 per mile 
traveled— aid having been given to the Howard and Aspiuwall st»amen to San 
Francisco, the Law steamers to Chain>f«v the CoKii^s steamers to Liverpool, and the 
Breaoen and Havre lines, the Government having advanced |;5k,0()0 per month on 
each steamer until they were finished, deducting the advance annnaUj fteoi the whole 
term of the contract. 

** He declared these steamers bat the continuation of the railroads, thegieat 
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of trade to the shores of Europe. The whole country was interested, he said, in tliis 
trnly national line of steamers. 

** MR. WRLLS*8 REPORT, 1871, FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION. 

" Mr. Wells, from the Select Committee on the Caase of the Reduction of American 
Tonnage, made a report, and, as a remedy, recommended the ' granting of Govern- 
ment aid by way of postages on mails and by subsidies, so as to insure the estal^Iish- 
mont of American ocean lines of steamers to foreign ports, thus securing to our people 
the profits of the trade so created.' 

*' He said * the establishment of a line of steamers from New Orleans to Mexican ports 
would vastly increase our commerce and cultivate friendly political relations.' The 
British policy of mail subsidies he calls a 'judicious system.' 'So loug as the policy 
of government aid is pursued by Great Britain and France no successful competition 
can be maintained hero unless our Government, equally generous, will plac& our 
business interest on such a footing that we can combat for the supremacy, or at least 
for a fair division.' 

*' Mexico, in liiiS^, gave $120,000 per annnm subsidy for ten years, but we did not ro- 
apond. In 1870 she gave a New Orleans line $750 per trip, and we did not second 
that. 

" * No people on earth, as well as those of the United States, understand so fully the 
vast wealth developed and created by railroad lines. The analogy is perfect as to 
ocean routes. They are the railroads of the ocean, making the world pay tribute to 
us, and creating vast markets for our products and manufactures. We give millions 
to the one ; shall we hesitate at a few thousands for the other f 

''The way to avail ourselves of our proximity to Central and South America is to 
substitute our own steamers for the wealthy lines of European countries. 

'* The transfer of our carrying trade to foreign bottoms is, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, to be attributed mainly ' in the great development of the English and French 
steam commercial marine, more especially in American waters, a development which 
has been stimulated and is sustained by a liberal system of subsidy.' 

" The aggregate subsidy paid by European governments to steam mail lines to Amer- 
ica was then (1871) $4,500,000 per annum. 

** MR. C0LK\S REPORT TO SENATE FROM COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICES AND POST-ROADS, 
FORTY-SECOND CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, 1872-, ON BILL AUTHORIZING AN IN- 
CREASE OF OCEAN UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM-SHIP SERVICE BETWEEN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND CHINA. 

" ' By refusing to help our own lines of steam-ships we are helping to maintain those 
which will drive our few remaining lines froiu the ocean by the payment of postages 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, and by the payment of still 
larger sums of freight and passage money, which would come back to us in the hands 
of our citizens, if prox>er governmental aidshouldbe judiciously granted t« our home 
companies. 

'* ' It is no local qnestion. The whole country is interested in the success of the enter- 
prise. 

" ' While taxing our citizens to foster the manufactures, is it wise to refuse the aid 
necessary to keep our steamers from being driven from the ocean T ' 

*'MR. cole's REPORT TO SENATE, FORTY-SECOND CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, JANU- 
ARY, 1872, ON A BILL TO ESTABLISH OCEAN MAIL SERVICE TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. 

** The committee recommends the bill to 'open up the vast commerce which rightly 
belongs to aii<l should be secured by American enterprise.' 

" * Your committee are of the opinion that it is the plain duty of this Government to 
at once secure to American ships and American enterprise their due proportion of this 
great and growing commerce of the Pacitic' 
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*' Tho Secretary of tbeTreasary^ in bis report, November, 1871, advocates the meas* 
nre, and says ' otherwise it is impossible for oar merchants to compete with subsi- 
dized English lines.' 

"MR. HAMUN'S report to SENATE COMMITTEE OK POST-OFFICES AND P06T-ROAD6, 
SECOND SESSION, FORTY-SECOND CONGRESS, FEBRUARY, 1872. 

** ' The propriety and expediency of giving aid to American steam-ships to cany 
ocean mails and to promote American commerce has often been considered by yoor 
committee. 

" * When it is considered that England, in facilities and in cost of labor or material 
and interest on required capital, possesses advantages in the cost of constractiag 
ships, &.C., and when it is also considered that England gives large subsidies to es- 
tablish and continue lines of steam* ships, it becomes apparent that she is rapidly mo- 
nopdlizing ship-building and the commerce of the seas. It is also apparent that unless 
immediate and efficient aid is speedily given by the Qovemment our entire foreign 
trade and commerce will in a short time pass into the control of British ship-owners, 
or into the hands of other foreign nations who have subsidized lines of steam-ships.' 
^ " The reports of our consuls tell the same uniform and doleful story of our commercial 
decadence ; how the sailing ships of the United 8tates disappear from foreign ports 
and vanish from the seas before the fast steamers of Great Britain, and even other in- 
ferior powers, like smoke before a gale. With 15,000 miles of coasts, studded with 
the richest cities in the world, we have neither the merchants' ships to supply their 
wants nor the navy to defend them. Two ships of one of several European powers 
could ravage our coast, levy contribution up6n our cities or destroy them, from Port- 
land to Corpus Christi. If we can not support a costly navy, let us at least encourage 
the plant in material and men to improvise a navy if war should demand one. 

'* As your committee stated in the outset, the consideration of this measure leads us 
to others cognate to it and momentous in importance to our commercial and political 
future. Treating this as a postal question, we can see no reason why a fair compen- 
sation by contract should not bo paid as well for ocean as for land transportation of 
our mails. We believe that the national prosperity, the national safety, and the 
national honor are all concerned ; and while gentlemen are taxing their ingenuity to 
reduce our plethoric income, we can not see what better use can be made of a part of 
it than carrying our mails to foreign ports for the upbuilding of our commerce. We 
believe the passage of this bill will meet the approval of the people of our Republic, 
and that its defeat will create the profoundest satisfaction in Great Britain, who, safe 
in the feeble supineness of her former rival, has annually, by carrying our commerce, 
taken millions of dollars from our shores." 

In conclusion, the committee ask attention to the following remarks by the Admiral 
of the Navy of the United States, taken from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
at the opening of the present Congress: 

THE MERCANTILE MARINE — ITS NECESSITY TO THE NAVY. 



<( 



I have long looked forward to the time when Cong^ss would take some steps 
towards resuscitating our mercantile marine, which has long been languishing for the 
want of Government action in its behalf. A large number of merchant steam-ships 
would in time of war be an important adjunct to our regular naval force, for numy of 
them would, with comparatively little alteration, make the best commerce-destroyers 
in the world, and also the best destroyers of commerce destroyers. 

" Two of the most formidable vessels of this kind in the Russian navy were bnilt 
by Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, for the merchant service. They, carry a large 
amount of coal and provisions, and, in case of necessity, could run away fh>m the 
fastest cruisers. 

** If we ever succeeded in building up a mercantile marine the Navy would feel as- 
sured that the vessels would obtain the best speed. We were the first nation to build 
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large and fast steamers, and would not feel satisfied until we bad outstripped the best 
vessels now afloat. 

*' It is only necessary to glance at the list of fast merchant steamers belonging to 
England, France, and Germany to see what an influence they must exert in a war 
with a commercial nation. England alone would cover the ocean, with the aid of her 
coal mines, as she did formerly with her canvas, and commerce-destroyers of other 
nations, unless they had great speed, would be gathered in with perplexing rapidity. 
There is no part of the world where the British flag does not float over some fast and 
powerful steamer, all ready in case of necessity to be converted into a ship of war, 
and after receiving her commission and guns, with a trained crew, she would be ready 
in. a few weeks to go forth on her mission of destruction. Many of these British 
steamers are running to our shores, and we pay them a yearly tribute of $130,000,000 
for carrying our produce and passengers to Europe. Great Britain, by giving every 
possible encouragement to her commercial marine, adds enormously to the strength of 
her navy in time of war, and makes her ocean steamers not only their own protectors, 
but the destroyers of her enemies. This great fleet of steamers has been built up by 
subsidizing the lines until they are able to dounrithout suuh assistance. 

'' No wonder Great Britain has become the great commercial nation of the world, and 
made all other nations pay tribute to her for carrying their products.' Her statesmen 
do not raise the cry of * taxing the people ' when asked to assist some proposed steam 
line to enter upon its career. They do not waste precious time in investigating mat- 
ters which should be plain to the commonest understanding, but ar^ ready to spend a 
million of dollars so that twenty millions will flow into British coffers. Instead of 
taxing our people by subsidies, ' we are making them lose over three hundred mil- 
lions a year in the last ten years.' (See Secretary Frelinghuysen's letter on the com- 
merce of the world.) 

'' From 1872 to 1882 British imports were $18,363,340,000; exports $13,566,661,000; 
showing a balance of trade against her of $4,796,670,000 ; three times the amount of 
our national debt. We have paid a large share of this bounty to British mechanics, 
and not a dollar of it has remained in this country. The position we hold in the car- 
rying trade of the world is simply humiliating ; it is absolute dependence and sub- 
serviency ; and we lose by it a large fleet of fast steamers that would equal or exceed 
for many purposes in time of war any that we could build in the Navy. 

'* The first step to be taken to remedy these evils is to establish a Government Board 
of Trade to represent the wants of our commerce and make such recommendations 
from time to time as would tend to bring our commercial marine to its prope^standard, 
enabling us to carry a large share of our exports and imports. This Board of Trade 
should be connected with the Navy Department, and the Secretary of the Navy 
should have supervlHion over all ocean steam lines, to see that their vessels were con- 
structed with proper strength and swiftness to render them capable of conversion 
into ships of war. 

*' There would be no necessity for subsidizing our lines of steamers further than by 
paying them a liberal compensation for carrying all our mails ; so we would hear no 
more of the cry of ' taxation ' which is raised by British lobyists every time Con- 
gress makes any attempt to revive our commercial marine. This cry of * taxation ' 
might be urged with far more force against our tari^, which is imposed to protect our 
home industries, and which is ten times more onerous than any subsidy ever likely to 
be given to our steam lines. 

'' If it was not for her great ocean steam lines Great Britain would require ten times 
the number of vessels in her Navy that she has at present, for her coast must be de- 
fended against. all Europe, and her mercantile marine protected, no matter what the 
expense. She extends her arms over it as a mother would over her children. 

" In 1849, when the great exodus to the California gold mines took place, Congress, 
seeing the great advantage of such a course, established a line of mail steamers from 
New York to the Isthmus of Panama, and thence to San Francisco, stopping at in- 
termediate ports. There was no hesitation in appropriating a large amount of money 
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for carr> iu(>; the mails. Cougreas did Dot consider it a subsidy, for the country re 
ceived in return twenty times the value of the amount expended on these steam ves- 
sels. I myself commanded one of the mail steamers, and during three years carried 
about 36,000 passengers and $82,000,000 in gold. But for that action on the part of 
Congress no company could have afforded to start such expensive ships. The British 
would have absorbed all that trade, and the profits would have gone to Great Britain, 
not to the United States. The result of that action was we held that line of steam- 
ers and others until the Pacific Railroad was built, and for once in our lives we kept 
a trade exclusively American in our own hands. There were no British ships in 
competition at that time, or we would have heard the same outcry against ' subsi- 
dies ' from American agents of foreign steam lines, who fear the competition of our 
countrymen. 

''Who can overestimate the importance of those steam lines to California T We 
gained actual possession of a great country, with its enormous wealth in minerals. 
Within a if ear a great city sprang from the barren hills as if raised by an enchanter's 
wand, and the wealth of California has made our Eastern cities grow and prosper in 
a manner that the world has seldom witnessed before." 



Appendix A. 

SUBSIDIES TO STEAM-SHIPS IN EUROPE. 

Report hy Consul Grain ^ of MHatif on the history and extent of eiibsidieB granted to ocean 
steam-shipa by Francej Austria- Hungary ^ Spain, England, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Italy, and Germany. 

The Government at Rome, for its guidance in the preparation of measures to aid 
the Italian commercial marine, has recently caused investigations touching past and 
present subventions to merchant steamship lines by other nations. The data furnished 
by these researches embrace the history and extent of subsidies as to most European 
countries, and the scope of the various lines. 

FRENCH SUBSIDIES. 

The law of August 16, 1879, authorized the minister of the postal and telegraphic 
department to accord an annual subvention of 1,*<^0,000 francs for a period of fifteen 
years to steam-ships which should run the following lines : Line from Port Vendres to 
Algiers ; Algiers to Bona ; Marseilles to Oran ; Port Vendres to Oran ; Marseilles to 
Philippeville ; Marseilles-Bona to Tunis ; Tunis to Tripoli. 

The principal conditions were that a new semi-monthly line should be established 
between Oran and Tangiers, touching Nemours, Malaga, and Gibralta, and optionally 
Melilla ; that the service of the aforesaid lines should be weekly, going and returning, 
except for the Marseilles-Algiers and Marsei lies-Philippe ville lines, which should be 
semi-weekly; the ships to be new or seaworthy, of not less than 400 tons register 
for voyages between France and Algiers, and of 200 for voyages along the Barbary 
coast ; to bo rim according to the line, 12, 10, or 9 knots per hour, with a forfeiture of 
50 francs per hour for every delay not justified. The act of concession also regulated 
the mail service, treatment of passengers, transport of merchandise, etc., and exacted 
350,000 francs security; it stipulated that the payment of subsidy be monthly, but 
forbids the company to cede any part of the service to another without the express 
consent of the minister. The service was assumed by the General Trausatlantie 
Company from July 1, 1880, to June 30, 1885, for an annaal subsidy of 493,500 francs. 

From February 20, 1858, Mr. Marzion, director of the Union Maritime Company, 
WAS the recognized grantee of the transatlantic postal service between France, the 
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United States, and the Antilles, operated by two lines, one from Havre to New York, 
the other from St. Nazaire to the Antilles and Aspiu wall, with sabHidiary lines to 
Guadeloupe, to Mexico, and Caen. Afterwards Mr. Emile Peri ere (Mr. Marzion hav- 
ing given up the service), under the law of June 7, lb57, accepted in the name of the 
Transatlantic Company a contract, of which the followiu^are the principal clauses : 
A concession of a subsidy of 9,300,000 francs per year, for twenty years, reduced, 
bowcTer, by 600,000 francs per year until the actual running of the Mexican line, 
and with a clause that the twenty years should begin only from the date that all the 
lines were in operation, Mr. Periere to have the following steamers: Five of 8M 
horse-power ; six of 660 horse-power ; five with a total of 875 horse-power ; three 
each 200 horse-power ; one of 150 horse-power ; one of 125 horse-power. 

Mr. Mallet, in behalf of the Cr^it Mobilier, guarantied the oniission of 32,000 
bonds and 32,000 obligations of the said company. 

The Government stipulated not to subsidize any lines between the coast of New- 
foundland and the mouth of the Amazon, and that whenever a direct line to New 
Orleans and Havana should appear feasible it would first negotiate with the Trans- 
atlantic Company, and in case of nou-agreemeut would pay an indemnity, to be fixed 
by a commission, for damages resulting from the competition. The company bound 
itself to make a discount of 30 per cent, for the transport of civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical functionaries, for sailors and soldiers of the colonies ; 7 francs per day 
was agreed upon for transport and maintenance. The annual distance to be run 
was fixed at 157,968 marine leagues, divided thus: For the semi-monthly line from 
Havre to New York, 55,016 leagues ; St. Nazaire to Martinique, Martinique to Santa 
Marta.or Cartagena, Santa Marta to Aspinwall, 78,672 leagues. For the monthly 
line from Martinique to Santiago de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba to Vera Cruz, Vera Cruz 
toTampico, Martinique to Cayenne, 27,080 leagues. The average speed to be 11^ 
knote for the New York line, 10 for the Antilles and Aspinwall, und 8 for the others. 

At the time of the expedition to Mexico there was established by convention of 
February 17, 1862, a monthly voyage from St. Nazaire to Vera Cruz, with a subvention 
of 310,000 francs going and returning, the company being permitted to make only a 
monthly voyage between Havre and Mexico, the subsidy being reduced, however, by 
1,669,220 francs. 

By convention of AprQ 17, 1865, the itinerary of the lines to the Antilles was modified 
as follows: First line from St. Nazaire to Martinique ; Martinique to Santa Marta or 
Cartagena ; Santa Marta to Aspinwall. Second line from St. Nazaire to $t. Thomas ; 
St. Thomas to Havana ; Havana to Vera Cruz. 

The following five services were established : The first from Fort de France to Santa 
Lucia; Santa Lucia to St. Vincent ; St. Vincent to Granada; Granada to Port of 
Spain; Port of Spain to Demerara ; Demerara to Surinam; Surinam to Cayenne. 
The second from Fort de Franco to St. Pierre ; St. Pierre to Point h, Pitre ; Point k 
Pitre to Basseterre ; Basseterre to St. Thomas. The third from Fort do France to St. 
Pierre ; St. Pierre to Point ^ Pitre ; Point ii Pitre to Basseterre. The fourth from St. 
Thomas to Porto Rico ; Porto Rico to Hayti ; Hayti to Santiago do Cuba; Santiago 
de Cuba to Kingston. The fifth from Vera Cruz to Tampico ; Tanipico to Matamoras. 

On account of these onerous modifications of lines the Government abandoned the 
penalty established by article 38 of the contract for insufSciency of speed on the New 
York line. A couvention of March 16, 1866, established a monthly line for New Or- 
leans, in communication at Havana with that from St. Nazaire to Mexico, and one 
between Fort de France (Martinique) and Port Cabcllo (Venezuela), ^^ith call at La 
Gnayra. For these two lines the Government accorded a new subvention of 131,156 
francs for the first, and of 64,dl7 for the second. 

A convention of February 16, 1868, between the French Government and the Trans- 
atlantic Company established two new lines, the first monthly from Panama to Val- 
paraiso, and vice verBa^ with the following itinerary : From Panama to Guayaquil, 
Guayaquil to Payta, Payta to Lambayeque, Lambayeque to Huanchaco, Huanchaco 
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to Callao, Callao to ChinobM, ChinohM to IslAy, Jb\mj to Arioa, Arioa to Iqaiqne, 
Iq^iqne to Cobija, Cobija to Caldera, Caldera to Hnasoo, Unasoo to Coqnimbo, Co- 
qnimbo to Valparaiso ; tbe second montbly, from St. Tbomas to Colon, toaebing at 
Porto Bico, Caba, and Jamaica. 

Tbe subsidy was 750,000 francs per year; tbe Oovemment gnarantied 5 per oeut. 
interest, authorized a capital of 60,000,000 francs and tbe issning of bonds, stipolat- 
ing, however, that tbe maximum of interest to be paid by tbe Ooyemment sboold not 
exceed 2,000,000 francs, and reserving one- fourth of all profits realized by the com- 
pany over and above 8 per cent. Tbe state advanced 4,000,000 francs, reimbursable, 
without interest, in fifteen yearly installments. Tbe company bound themselves to 
put on three new steamers, built in France, of a speed of 12 knots per hour and 450 
horse-power, and to keep always at Martinique in reserve, for inter-colonial service, 
a steamer of at least 150 horse-power. 

By convention of December 16, 1873, the subsidy was continued, the Pacific line 
suppressed ; but in exchange 9 steamers of a minimum force of 850 borsc^power and a 
speed of 12^ knots per hour were required, and also two additional monthly round 
voyages in tbe six months from April to November between Havre and New York. 

Mr. G. B. Beccari, in a pamphlet published at Rome in 1882, gives the following 
table of subventions accorded by the French Qovemment to tbe General Transatlantic 
Company : 



Point of depftrtore and MriTil. 



Havre 

New York.... 
8t.lf»salro... 

YersCras 

Lines annexed 
St. Vazaire... 

Aapinwall 

Lines annexed 



Distance 

in miles 

goiofi and 

returning. 



! 



\ 



8,348 

11. 2M 
4.509 

0,834 



Distance 

run 
in miles. 



165,048 
189,540 



182,288 



616,876 



Division of 
subsidies. 



3,170,000 
3,451,156 



8,074.017 



Kanberof 
voyages. 



28 
12 



12 



9, 695, 173 



MESaAOERIES MARITIMES — MSDITERRANBAN AND BLACK SEA LINKS. 



The convention stipulated between the (Government and tbe Messageries Company, 
dated February 28, 1851, was for a term of twenty years. The annual subvention 
was fixed at 3,000,000 francs, and after ten years was to be diminished 100,000 francs 
per year. By convention of January, 1852, the subsidy was made 3,076,091 francs, 
and by a subsequent one of May 20, 1857, which by ministerial decree of June 2, 1804 
was extended to July 22, 18b8, tbe amount of the subsidy was raised to 4,776,118.40 
francs for a yearly navigation of 188,300 marine leagues, divided into nine different 
lines. First line, Marseilles to Malta, touching at Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, 
Naples, Messina, and Pirsus, with fifty-two voyages per year, including return. 
Second line, Marseilles- Alexandria, touching Malta, with twenty-six round voyages. 
Third line, Alexandria-Smyrna, touching Jaffa, Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakea, Alexan- 
dretta, Messina, Rhodes, with twenty-six round voyages per year. Fourth line, 
Marseilles-Smyrna, touching Malta and Syra, with twenty-six round voyages. Fifth 
line, Pirsus-Smyrna, touching Syra, with twenty-six round voyages. Sixth line, 
Smyrna-Constantinople, touching Mitylene, Dardanelles, Gallipoli, with fifty-two 
r^nnd voyages. Seventh line, Marsculles-Constantinople, touching Messina and Pi- 
r»ns, with fifty-two round voyages per year. £ighth line, Constantinople-Braila, 
touching Galatz, with thirty-six vovages per annum. Ninth line, Constantinople- 
Trebisond, with thirty-six voyages per year. 
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In the oontraot it was stlpnlAted that the company have at least fifteen steameiSy 
six of 220 horse-power or over, and nine of ^60. The roles fur the postal service and 
sostenance of passengers are nearly identical with those ahove mentioned for the 
Transatlantic Company. 

There is, however, a claase that in case of war the Qovprnment reserves the right 
to take possession of the company's material, paying 5 per cent, interest npon the ap- 
proximate capital, and re-imharsing the appraised losses and damages. Also, in case 
of suspension of a treekly voyage between Marseilles and Constantinople vhe company 
will be bonnd to inaagnrate a military and postal service between Algiers, Bona, 
and Oran, transporting gratnitoosly, besides letters and funds, every year 20,U00 tons 
of material and 30,000 passengers of the fourth class, including maintenance. 

MBS8AGERIES MARITIMES UNK OF BRAZIL-RIO DEL PLATA. 

The convention of September 16, 1B57, for the postal service for Brazil for a term of 
twenty years, went into force in 1860, was extended to 1884, and accorded a yearly 
subsidy of 4,700,000 francs to the messageries, with the obligation to make twice a 
month alternately from Bordeaux and from Marseilles the following voyages : First, 
from Bordeaux to Rio Janeiro, touching Oorea, Pernambnco, and Bahia. Second, 
from ^larseilles to Rio Janeiro, touching Gorea, Pemambuco, and Bahia. Third, 
fh>m Rio Janeiro to Buenos Ayres, touching Montevideo— that is, a total distance of 
101,232 marine leagues. However, the line from Marseilles was suppressed by a suc- 
ceeding convention of April 22, 1861, and the subsidy reduced to 2,306,172 frimcs, the 
company to have ten steamers, seven thereof to be at least of 450 horse-power, and 
three of 200, with an average speed of 9 knots per hour for the line to Brazil, and of 8 
for the subsidiary from Brazil to La Plata. For passengers for the service, and for 
transports, &c., are adopted the same rules as for the other lines, with express stipa- 
latiou that the contract is not to be assigned to others without the written consent of 
the minister of finance. 

MBS8AGBRISS MARITIMSS— INDO-CHINA LINE. 

• 

April 22, 1661, there was stipulated an agreement between the French Govemmeht 
and the messageries, granting to the company for twenty-one years a subvention of 
7,500,000 francs for the first three years; 7,000,000 for the second three; 6,000,000 for 
other three ; 6,500,000 for other three ; 5,000,000 for other six, and 5,000,000 for the 
last six years. The service embraces one principal monthly line, in communication 
with lines of the Mediterranean, and five subsidiary lines. The principal leaves Suea 
for Saigon, touching Aden, Point de Galles, Penang, and Singapore. Of the sub- 
sidiaries, all monthly, the first goes from Aden to the island of Reunion and Mauritius; 
the second from Point do Galles and Chandemagore, touching Pondichery, Madras, 
and Calcutta; the third from Singapore to Batavia; the fourth from Saigon to Ma- 
nila ; the fifth from Saigon to Shanghai, touching Hong-Kong. 

By convention of June 2, 1864, the line from Saigon to Manila was suppressed, and 
in its place was substituted another, monthly, ftt>m Shanghai to Yokohama, and the 
line from Mauritius to Aden was extended to Suez, with an increase of subsidy to the 
first of 341,301 francs yearly, and to the second of 256,631 francs yearly. The total 
yearly distance to be run was fixed at 112,194 marine leagues. 

. By a convention of April 6, 1868, the company engaged to prolong the Suez line to 
Hong-Kong ; to take Hong-Kong instead of Saigon as the point of departure for the 
subsidiary lino to Shanghai ; to establish a direct line from Kong- Kong to Yokohama, 
suppressing that from Shanghai to Yokohoma; to* make twenty-six voyages instead 
of twelve on the principal line between Suez, Hong-Kong, Yokohama, and that of 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai ; to increase by one voyage per year on the subsidiary lines. 
For this increase of about 90,812 marine leagues in distance there was conceded w\ 
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uvorugo Htibvcntion of 37.50 francs for every league, and per year 3,405,450 fruics, 
puyaldo innntbly. 

MKSaAURUIKS MARITIMES— AUSTRALIAN LINE.. 

A coDvention inado June 25, 1881, which went into effect in October, 1882, stipn- 
Intoil for a Hiibvpntion of 3,297,216 francs per year for fifteen years, for a yearly dis- 
tance to bo run of 103,(>38, or 32 francs per league. The conditipns .impeded on the 
oompuny arc not yet uiade public, except that a speed of over 11 knots per hoar is 
establiNhed. The account current of the Messageries Marrtimes Company for the 
years 1K71) and 1880 presents the following results: 



Devoription. 



1870. 



Incoiuo nH*(«lvr<l for pastu^ngers, fVeight, etc 

Jly (lovoruuiout Hiibvi'ntion 

Total 

Rx])OuaoM of overy kiDU. lhclmltn>; intereat on bonds 

PrufiU , 



Franet. 
31, 603, 568. OQ 
14,C57.392.00 



45,060.958.00 
41,144,353.83 



5, 516^ 604. 17 



1880. 



Francs. 
32.951,718.00 
14,097.396.00 



47,049,115.00 
42,5'A04&eS 



4,527.008.17 



Tho company had in 1880 fifty-six steamers, with a total of 24,270 horse-power, and 
for tho gn'utor part of groat capacity. The distances mn in that year make a total 
of l,781,0rK'^ miles, of whioh the obligatory postal service was 1,401,549^ miles ; optional 
service, not peritHlical, :^25,149| miles ; for service of particular urgency, 54,359 miles. 

It should bo obsorvoil that under the law of January 30, 1881, granting preminms 
for ooustruciion and navigation, all the steam-ship companies having postal subven- 
tions aiv oxclndod from benefits. 

In tho bud^'t of the minister of finance at this moment under discussion in the 
French Oha miners tho subventions figure as follows : 

Lino U'twtHMi tho Continent and Corsica ! 375,000 

Linos of t ho MtHliterranoan, Brazil, and La Plata 4, 382, 263 

Lino^of Now York and Antilles 9,^6,606 

ludo-Chiiia lino 8,573,024 

Algiers lino 880,000 

CaKiisand l\n-or line 100,000 

Total 24,! 

ArSTRO-HUNGARIAX SUBSIBUES. 

Tho |HVkt;il and navigation convention which regulates ibe service of the 
HungariAU Lloyd, and tho Govommont subsidy accorded to that steam nai 
tx>miMiuy. l>ean» date Jane :^ 187^ and is ft>r a mm of ten years, commeiictiv J^ty 
L l:^^^. 
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The Hues aucl speed are indicated in the annexed table 



Couraes. 



A,— Course xoith speed of 10 knots per hour. 



ConBtAntinople, Varna, aodretnro 

B.— Caur«0 vsUh speed of 9 knots. 



Trieste (Fiume), Corfu, Alexandria, and back... 
Trieate, Corfa, Syria, (;on8tantmoplc, and back . 



C.^Oourse trith speed of 8 kmoU, 



Trieste, Pola, Dalmatia, Daraszo, and back 

Trieste, Pola, Dalmatia, Albaina, PreTora, and back 

Trieste, Pola, Cattaro, and back 

Fiamo, Lnssin, Zara, Cattaro, and back 

Fiume, Losain, Zara, Cattaio, Albania, Patraa, and back 

Trieste, Fmme, and badli 

Finme, Trieste, and back 

Fiume, Segna. Zara, audretom 

Finme, Zara, Anoona, and back 

Trieste, Finme, Corfa, Sjria, Smyrna, and back -. 

Trieste. Pairas, Pirsens. Yolo, Salonica, Constantinople, and return 

Constantinople, Kustencyi. Galatz, and back 

Constantinople, Trebizond, and return 

Constantinople, Smyrna, Cyprus, Beyrout, Port Said, Alexandria, and return. 

Alexandria, Port Said, and back 

Pirfens, Syria, and back 

Syria Candia, and back 

Flume, Ancona, Bari, Messina, Candia, Lisbon, Liverpool, and back 

Trieste, Ceylon, Calcutta, and back 

Trieste, Aclen. Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, and return 

Trieste, Bombay, and return 



No. of 
voyages 
yearly. 



IM 



52 
fi2 



62 
52 
52 
26 
26 
52 
52 
52 
26 
52 
26 
40 
12 
26 
26 
104 
52 
18 
6 
6 
3 



No. of 
maritime 

Icagnea 
for each 

round 

course. 



290 



2.402 
2,856 



1,037 

1,488 

825 

705 

1,360 

272 

272 

252 

203 

2,280 

3,306 

858 

1,047 

2,704 

320 

166 

810 

6,000 

12,260 

13,750 

8,680 



The indemnity is fixed by article 2 of the convention in the following proportions: 

Florins. • 

For the Constantinople-Varna line 4.00 

For the Trieste-Alexandria, Trieste-Constantinople, Trieste-Bombay, Finme- 

Liverpool, Trieste-Calcutta 1.80 

For the Singapore line 2.50 

For other courses 1.50 

However, it is established that the subsidy shall not exceed 2,000,000 Austrian 
florins. 
The Lloyd steamers have these privileges : 

1. Are exempt from payment of tonnage duties. 

2. Can take cargoes at night. 

3. Can embark health officers to abbreviate quarantine. 

4. Have the right in national por^ of most commodious place to load and unload. 

5. Every three mouths are reimbursed the taxes paid in making the passage of 
Suez Canal. 

The Lloyd Company on their part, are bound — 

1. To furnish themselves with 28,000 tons of coal per year from the Austro-Hun- 
garian mines; always, however, that the price shall not exceed that of English coal, 
on the hypothesis that the heating power of national coal is to that of Euglish as 85 
to 100. 

2. To accord gratuitous passage to the employes and dependants of the minister of 
foreign affairs. 

3. The agency of the company must be filed abroad, where permitted, by postal 
officials furnishing security for good conduct. 
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4. The Lloyd steamen receive gratuitonaly the mails, and are subjected to fines Ibr 
delays, infractions — ^fines which vary from 15 to 120 florins. 

5. They are obliged to receive aboard the sailors, prisoners, and the indigent who 
are consigned to them by the imperial and royal consuls. 

6. To acqaire steam-ships from abroad the consent of the minister of foreign aflGftirs 
is necessary. 

7. The steamers mnst have an average capacity of 1,200 tons cargo, or about 850 
register. 

The formation of this old and powerfril company dates back to 1833, but it intro- 
daced steamers only in 1836, making the service between Trieste and the ports of 
the Adriatic, Mediterranean, and Black Sea. Until 1865 its capital was 3,000,000 
florins. On September 14, 1865, it was increased to 12,600,000, divided into 24,000 
bonds of 525 florins each. In its origin the company was promoted by the city of 
Trieste, which guarantied the interest upon the capital. Afterwards the Austrian 
Government gave it its protection. To form a clear idea of the importance of the 
operations of the company it will be sufficient to examine the following table, show- 
ing the service performed in 1881 : 



► 



18 
1 
241 
152 
684 
IM 



1,565 



Lines. 



Of theLeyant 

OflndU 

Of the Red Sea 

The Daoabe and Black Sea 

The Archipelago 

The Adriatic coast 

Casoal 

Total In 1881 



Milearan. 



610,000 
282,167 
4,115 
158,304 
33,640 
314, 750 
218, 720 



1,610,»85 



Namber 

of paaaen- 

gen. 



04,057 
5,868 
1,844 

44.544 

7,108 

120.426 

10,632 



203,568 



Moneys re> 

ceircid in 

florins. 



48,705,014 

524,271 

111,678 

10, 237, 117 

2,316.705 

47, 047, 554 

1,050,486 



106.001,825 



Weight of 

merchan- 

diaein 

quintiUs. 



2,102,808 

513,064 

6.601 

1, 110, 180 

5a 483 

856,186 

418,006 



5,065,516 



Nnmber 

of head 

of beasts. 



6^614 
678 



8^054 
6 

eis 

2,666 



10,725 



The company's fleet was composed on the 31st of December, 1881, of 74 steamers, of 
a total tonnage of 88,224 and a total horse-power of 17,930. Their original cost was 
68, 988,125 francs, but by reason of depreciation they figure in the company's balance- 
sheet at 30,101,500 francs. At the above date there were in the conrse of construction 
four other steamers of heavy tonnage. The service in 1881 yielded a net profit of 
5,436,870 francs. 

The Lloyds is the only company subventioned by the Imperial Government. 

The Company Adria, whose principal office is at Fiume, recieves from the GU>vem- 
meut of Hungary a subvention of 150,000 florins per year, under a contract made with 
the Hungarian minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce, January 31, 1882. 
Its capital is 12,000,000 of florins. The company under the contract is bound to make, 
from January 1, lb82, to December 31, 1891, each year, at least one hundred and fifty 
voyages between Fiume and the ports of Western Europe, viz : Every month two 
voyages from Fiame to Liverpool and Liverpool to Fiume. 

Every month one voyage from Fiume to London or Hull or Leith ; London, Hull, 
or Leith to Fiume; Fiume to Bordeaux; Fiume to Marseilles; Marseilles to Fiume; 
Fiume to Glasgow, and Glasgow to Fiume. 

The company binds itself to maintain regular communications with Havre, Rouen, 
with the Irish ports, and such other ports of western Europe as shall be designated 
by the minister, provided they are assured at least half a cargo at current rate of 
fireighte for steamers in tlie Adriatic. Such voyages will be made independently of 
the one hundred and fifty above mentioned. However, the company is not bound to 
make more than two hundred voyages per year. Nevertheless, the company can be 
compelled by the minister to make additional voyages for the ports of western 
£arope, provided they are assured h|4f % oar^^o at current freights and with a sabveo- 
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tion sopplemeDtary of 000 florins per Yoynge, Tbo oovpan j's steamers most hare an 
ayerageof 800 tons register; the freights from snd to Fiume must not be higher than 
those of the company from and to other north Adriatic ports. A line of 500 florins is 
established for every delay in departure or arrival not justified. They are to receive 
and transport at their own expense sailors A:om the maritime academy of Flume, bnt 
not more than two on any one steamer. The company are to ha^ie for the service of 
1882 five steamers, with a total of 4,000 tonnage, and are to add a now one each year, 
of 800 tons, until they own twelve. The Hungarian Gk)vernment is to give prefer- 
ence to the Adria Company for such new voyages to the wo8t as it may see lit to 
establish as well during the present convention as after its expiration. 

Spanish Subsidies. 

For postal subventions they have in Spain the auction system. There are several 
contracts of different dates, which on a average run eight years. The first is for 
the steam service between Cadiz, Santa Cruz of Teueriffe, and Palmas of the Great 
Canaries. The subsidy can not be more than S48,840 francs per year. The voyage go* 
ing must be done within sixty-eight hours; returning, within seventy-four. The 
average speed must be from 11 to 11^ knots, and tonnage from 700 to 1,200. For every 
delay not justified the fine is fixed at 250 francs for every six hours. The number of 
steamers must be three, and the yoyage going and coming is every two months. The 
second is for the transport of the mails between Tarifa and Tangiera, rnns foar years, 
and grants an annual subsidy of 7,080 francs. The third is for the service between 
Barcelona and Palma, between Valencia and Palma, and between Alicante and Pahna, 
touehing at Iviza ; that is, three round voyages; steamers to be 150 horse power; the 
company to have at least four steamers. The subsidy is 97,425 franos per year ; the 
contract runs six years from August 10, 1672, to be thereafter extended. The fourth 
is for the weekly mail service between Bar«eh)na and Mahon, and from Palma t9 
Mahon, and vice versa. The snbsidy is fixed at 56,000 francs per year. The passage 
from Mahon to Palma must belnade in twenty hours, and that from Palnm to Mahon 
in thirteen. The contract runs eight years from the end of April, 1879. The fifth 
runs ten years from November 1, 1881, and accords a monthly subsidy of 45,000 franos 
for the following lines: Havana and Porto Bico, touching Nuritas, Gibare, Barocoa, 
and Porto Plata, Mayaguez, Pome, Porto Principe, and Santiago de Cuba ; Havana 
and VcTa Cruz, touching Progreeo; Havana and Coloiv, departing from Santiago de 
Cuba, and touching Kingston and Barranquilla ; Havana and Laguayra. The first one 
line has three departures per month, the others are only monthly. The ships must be 
at loofft 150 tcmnage. There are heavy fines and severe rules, as well for the postal 
service as for the transport of passengers. The sixth is for the mail service between 
Spain and the Antilles, and calls for three monthly departures, two from Cadiz and 
from Sautander for Havana, and vice wersa. The ships must be 2,000 tons register each, 
and number twelve. Speed required is 11 miles per hour, and the voyage, going, to 
be eighteen days ; returning, seventeen days. TIm seventh, of the 19th Aug^t, 1879, 
is for the sorviee between Spain and Manila; runs ten years, and with a subsidy 
which can not exceed 100,000 fhbuos for every round voyage. The voyages must h% 
completed in forty days hi good seasons, and in fbrty-three in bad. The itinerary 
calls for 8,1.')9 miles. The departure is monthly, and is fh>m Cadiz and from Manil% 
touching Carthagena, Barcelona, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Pont de Galle, Singapore. It 
e«lls for six steamers, and speed 11 knots. Hsavy seonrity and severe fines are estab- 
lished for the exaot perfbrmance of the contract. 

BRITISH suB8ii>nia 

The postal and transport services, of which table follows, are performed by seTsral 
companies. The principle ones are : The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, which 
makes the service of Brazil, of La Plata, from Souihampton, and that from St. T||oma« 

1S2A 18 
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to Porto Rico. The Pacific Steam Navigation Company , mnniDg lietween Liverpool, 
Brazil, Plata, Cbili, and Pern, and from Panama to Valparaiso. The Union Steam- 
ship Company, limited, which makes the service for the Cape of Gk>od Hope and Zan- 
zibar, leaving and returning to Plymouth, touching every month the islands of As- 
cension and St. Helena, completing the voyage in thirty-eifi^ht days. The British 
India Steam Navij^ation Company, running between Aden and Zanzibar. The West 
India and Pacific Steamship Company, limited, and the steamships of Bernard Hall 
and Arthnr Bower Farwood, which make the service from Liverpool to Lagnayra in 
twenty-four days ; from Liverpool to Vera Cruz in thirty-four, stopping at Porto 
Principe; and from Liverpool to Santa Marta in twenty-eight. The Cunard Com- 
pany, which performs the service from London to Halifax and the island of St. Thomas, 
and that from Liverpool to New York and Boston. The Liverpool, Brazil and River 
Plata Steam Company, rnnning between Liverpool, Brazil, and the Rio doia Plata. 
The steam-ships of William Inman make the service between Liverpool and New York 
via Queenstown. The Southeastern Railroad Company and the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railroad Company run steamers between Dover and Calais. 

The principal clauses in the contracts with the^e companies are, that any differences 
are to be arbitrated; to have steam-ships of determinate dimensions and speed; not 
to assign the concessions to others, and to pay fines in case of delays. The subsidy 
is not based on the distances run, but on the greater or less service rendered by the 
company to the English postal department, and is fixed by private contract. 

Service of English postal packete, and sums paid for the postal sernioefor the year ending 

March 31, 1882. 

Pounds sterling. 

United Kingdom 109,577 

Europe 16,000 

America 190,760 

Africa 18.800 

Asia 360,000 

Cyprus 9,000 

KXPEX8K8 OF i:STABLI»IlMENT8. 

Salaries, wages s 832 

Travelers 65 

Rentfl 30 

Expenses of ports and docks 2,500 

Casual expeu.ses 70 

Pensions 133 

Total 707,767 

Sums paid by the Governments of India and Belgium 90,500 

Total of subventions paid by the English Government 617,267 

DETAILS. 

United Kingdom, Holyhead, and Kingstown » 85,000 

Aberdeen and Lerwick 2, 200 

Scrabstor and Stromness 2,000 

Southampton and Channel Island 6,500 

Liverpool and Isle of Man 4,500 

Penzance and Scilly 450 

Southampton and Cowes 150 

Portsmonth and Ryde 800 

Dunvegan and Lochmaddy 420 

Oban and Fort William and Tobermory, Sirome Ferry, Portree, etc 290 

Kerbival and North Orkney lalauds 120 
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Pounds sterliof. 

Strerawftjand Ullapool 1,300 

AndrosaD and AriaD 350 

Greenock, Port Ellen, and Portaskiug Islay 800 

Greenock, Rothesay, and Ardrisbing 1,800 

Tobermory, Coll, and Eyree 115 

Oban and Anchnacraig 125 

Oban and Fort William r»00 

Oban and Tobermory GO(i 

Weymouth and CbanDol Island 50 

Shetland and Fair Islands 137 

Shetland and Foula 80 

Greenock and Lochgalbead 10«> 

Inverness and Fort Angustus 210 

Allowance for additional service 100 

Total loy,577 

EUROPE. 

Dover and Calais (contract March 25, 1878) '. 8,800 

Excess of premium over penalty 2,700 

11,500 

Dover and Ostend (payment by Belginm) 4,500 

Total 1G.00O 

AMERICA. 

United Kingdom and United States 71,000 

Halifax, Bermuda, and Jamaica 17,500 

England and West Indies 81.700 

Twil's Island and St. Thomas 300 

Belize and New Orleans 1,7(>0 

Liverpool and Callao 6,200 

Liverpool and Porto Cabello, Tampico and S. Marta 1,200 

Southampton, Brazil, and La Plata 5,700 

Panama and Valparaiso 5,500 

Total 190,809 

Deduction of amount of penalty 100 

Total 190,760 

AFRICA. 

West coast of Africa and England 8,800 

East coast of Africa, Aden and Zanzibar, Table Bay and Zanzibar 10. 000 

Total 18,800 

ASIA. 

East India and China, between Brindisi and Bombay (via Suez), touching 
Aden, between Brindisi and Shanghai (via Suez), touching Aden, Pont de 

Galle and Colombo Pouang, Singapore, Hong-Kong 360,000 

CYPRUS. 

Larnaca and Alexandria 9,000 
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THE PENINSUIJIR AND ORIENTAL COMPANT. 

In 1837 tho EuglUh Goyernmont, for political aud comnaercial reasons, bep:an a pos- 
tal service between the United Kinf^dom and India, which was performed for the 
most part by sailing vessels of the navy. This method proving expensive and ansat- 
isfactory was given np; the admiralty, on the 22d of Angust, 1837, contracted with 
Captain Bowme, agent of a company which afterwards took the name '' Peninsular 
and Oriental," for a weekly service between Falmouth and Gibraltar, touching Vigo, 
Oporto, Lisbon, and Cadiz, and accorded a subsidy of 29,000 pounds sterling per year. 
In 1840 the line was extended to Malto and Alexandria, with an increase in the sub- 
sidy to 32,000 pounds sterling, the company binding itself to put on steamers of from 
1|400 to 1,600 tonnage, with 400 to 450 horse-power, and so constrncted as to carry 
heavy artillery for war purposes, the departures to be monthly and the passage to be 
made in fifteen days. This company having been re-enforced by a number of heavy cap- 
italists, on September 24, 1842, entered into a contract for a service between England 
and India, and in that month the first steamer of this line left Southampton for Calcutta, 
followed soon by the Ben tick and Precursor, each of 1,800 tons and 250 horse-power. 
The forty-first yearly balance sheet of the company, being for the year 1831, shows 
that the company's fleet is composed of fifty-one steam-ships, comprising six in course 
of construction. Their total capacity is 162,312 tons, with total of 28,000 horse- 
power. There are also eighteen small boats with 1,257 tonnage, making the subsidiary 
service between ports. The yearly distance rnn on all the lines exceeds 2.000,000 of 
miles, which is not so surprising when it is considered that the distance run from 
London to Yokohama is 11,395 miles, and that between London and Sidney is 12,126 
miles. 

THE BOYAL If AIL. 

In 18.'19 Mr. Irving, in his own name and in that of several merchants ancl bankers 
of London, proposed to the English Government the formation of a maritime com- 
pany for the transportation of the mails, passengers, aud merchandise to the An- 
tilles and Central America, using large steamers of 400 horse-power, and that there 
should be accor<^ed an annual subvention of 240,000 pounds sterliujr. This prop, 
osition was accci>ted by convention of September 26, 1839, by which it was stip- 
ulated that there should be in the line fourteen steamers, each of 400 horse -power, 
aud that the yearly distance run should not be less than 700,000 miles. The company 
not finding itself able to operate on so large a scale, the Government reduced its 
demand to ten steamers and to 305,000 miles of distance, but left intact the subven- 
tion of 240,000 pounds sterling. The line was in full operation in 1840. Tho steamers 
were wooden side-wheelers, making less than 8 knots per hour, and the service was 
so unsatisfactory that many claims were made against the company for delays. Up 
to 1848, by reason of the loss of some of their best steam ors, the average return was 
about 3^ per cent. After that year things went better, and in August, 1850, the ad- 
miralty signed a new contract with the company, by which the line was extended 
to Brazil, which extension was in operation by Jannary 1, 1851. This new contract 
iucreased the subvention to 270,000 pounds sterling, and required that there should 
be fifteen steaniers in the service, capable of carrying heavy cannon : ten of 400 
horse-power, four others of 250 horse-power, and a small one of 60. In case of war 
the Government reserved the right to acquire and use the steamers of the company, 
at a price to be fixed by arbitration, and required £50,000 security for the perform- 
ance of the contract. 

In 1852 the capital, which in the beginning was £890,000 sterling, was increased to 
£1,423,460 sterling. 

The old conventions having expired December 31, 1856, new ones were stipulated 

with the admiralty, but with a diminished subvention. The twelve years from 1854 

to the end of 1865 gave the following results : 

Foands Bterlinf . 

Average yearly receipts 822,224 

▲yerage yearly expensea 672,899 

N^tr^ ' 149,838 
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If, therefore, the company had not received the Government Bubvention daring 
the said twelve years it would have lost money. 

The company's fleet counted on April 14, 1882, twenty-flve steamers, having a total 
tonnage of 62,843, and a total horse-power of 10,280. The balance sheet for 1881 
gave the following result: « 

Received : Ponnds sterling. 

Government subvention 97,126 

For transport of merchand ise, passen ji^ers, and money 693, 169 

Total 790,304 

Expended 753.811 

Net profit .*{6,493 

The loss of the steamer Tiber and tlio reduction of the Grovernment subvention to 
about one-half what it was in 1865 (it was £209,000 in that year), contributed to de- 
press in an exceptional manner the company's profits in 1881. 

It is unnecessary to give the details of subsidies paid by the Canard and other com- 
panies. 

Belgian Subsidies. 

There are at present two lines subventioned by the Belgian Government, as follows : 

1. The line of steamers lietweeu Antwerp and New York having an obligatory 
weekly service in both directions and between Antwerp and Philadelphia with a tri- 
weekly departure from each place. This is the Bed Star Line, which is guaranteed 
500,000 francs per year for the postal service. 

2. The line between Antwerp and La Plata, and Antwerp and Rio Janeiro. 
This is' operated by the Sud Americaine Compagnie, and makes three voyages per 
month each way, for which the Government guarantees the sum of 500,000 francs per 
year. The Government does not accord bounties by the conrse calculated on the 
number of leagues run; it guarantees only a minimum of return for the postal senr- 
ioe. On the other hand, the lines in question have and must have a postal character 
before everything else. It is not simply an accessory, and the postal service must 
not suffer in any way by commercial traffic or passenger transportation. The dura- 
tion of the subventions is fifteen years ; both parties reserve the right to dissolve the 
contract from the end of the ninth year. The Government exacts as follows: First, 
the Belgian flag ; second, such number of steamer of the first class as will enable the 
company to make the service without interruption ; third, a minimum tonnage of 
2,700 tons ; fourth, different classes for passengers; fifth, prompt departures ; sixth a 
prescribed speed, and heavy fines for each delay. 

The above contracts were made in 1873 and 1876, and were slightly modified in 1882. 

DuTcn Subsidies. 

The lines subventioned by the Government of the Netherlands are : 

1. The line from Flessinga to Queensborough, under the direction of the Zeeland 
Company. 

2. The line from Amsterdam to Batavia, under the direction of the Netherland 
Company 

3. The different lines in the Indian Archipelago. 

4. The line from the Island of Java to China, under the direction of the India- 
Netherland Steam-ship 'Company. 

The total sum of the sabventions is 705,000 florins ; that is, for the first three lines 
for every mile 1.93 florins, 0.33 florin, 3.90 florins. The subvention of the fourth line 
is 10,000 florins per voyage ; this service is once in three months, and will be monthly, 
which will make the total subvention 785,000 florins. 

AH the aforesaid lines are postal and commeroiaL The subvention to the Flessinga- 
QaeensboroQgh line and the Amsterdam-Batavia line is aooorded exclusively for the 
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traosport of letters, d&o., of the postal department, while the subvention aooorded to 
the Java-China line and to that of the Indian Archipelago has a commercial scope. 

The contract for the Flessinga and Queensboroagh line was made for ten years from 
May 15, 1878, and that for the Amsterdam and Batavia line for an indeterminate 
time, commencing 1877. The contract for the line in the Indian Archipelago is for 
fifteen years from January 1, 1876, while that for the Java-China line dates from 1880. 
From what precedes it results that in the Netherland colonies the companies are sub- 
yentioned for a commercial as well as postal purpose, while in Holland itself the sub- 
vention is strictly postal. The subventions are accorded by private contract. 

Swedish and Norwegian Subsidies. 

The Italian minister at Stockholm, in transmitting the following list, remarks that 
for the postal service made by steamers between the different Swedish ports there is 
conceded an indemnity, which varies according to the importance of the lines, and 
which, for the most part, represents but an insignificant part of the expenses of nav« 
igation. Only the Malmo Stralsund line is subsidized on a large scale. Under a con- 
vention concluded between Germany and S weden February Hi, 18(>9, the Swedish 
Government assumed the obligation to pay to the German postal administration, 
for a regular steamship service between the said two ports, half of the expenses of 
navigation and a yearly sum of 2,000 thalers for repairs to steamers in the service. 

Table of subventions accorded by the state to private navit/ation of steamers for the service 

between different Norwegian ports. 

Crowns. 
Fjordene to Stavanger: 

For passage on Fjordene to Ryfylke 12,000 

For passage on HogsQord 1,000 

Soudre Bergenhus : 

To steamer Karmsnnd for passage on exterior side between Bergen and 

Haugesuud 3,000 

For passage, Bergeu-MasQord 2,400 

To the North Bergenhus : 

Steam-ship, for passage upon Fjordene to North Bergenhus 35,000 

To steamer Molde, for passage on Fjordene to Kumsdals 6, 500 

For maintenance of steamer between TrondbjemUitteren and Froyen.. 7,000 

Upon Fjordene to North Trondhjiues: 

For passage on Anaseufjord 800 

For passage to the interior, FoldenQord 4,000 

Upon Fjordene to Nordlands: 

To steamer Porgbatten, for passage to Bindalen, Vego, and Velfjorden.. 12, 000 

To steamer Uegelands, for passage to Vessen and Kauen fjord 16,000 

To liegeland Steam-ship Company, for passage on Fjordene to Saltens 

Fodgeri 14,000 

To the Tromso Amts Company, for passage on Fjordene to Tromso 58, 000 

On Fjordene to Finumarkius: 

For passage to Altenfjord 23,000 

For passage to Vestitiumarkske Fiskvoer 10,000 

To the Kederie, for steamer Varauger, for passage to Yarangertjord 25, 100 

To the Bergenske and Norden(jilske Company: 

On the line Bergen-Throndhjem, Uammerfest-Vadso 110,000 

On line Sofoten-Vesterallen-Ofote, with two boats in fishing time and 

one at other times 57,000 

For passage to Otterena Vasdrag 1,600 

To steamer Telegraph to Selbosoen 1,000 

Indemnities to persons employed for the Department of the Marine and 
Postos, to Bopervise the steamers subveutioned and for sending of tele- 
gnma *•..««•*..* * *...*.* • *•• 6,000 
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Table of appropriationt figuring in (he Norwegian budget for the year 1881-1882, for iub- 
eidiee to eteamers performing the postal e^rvice on the following linee: 

Crownt. 

Frederickshald, Stromstadt 150 

Frederiokstadt, Hoaloerue » 400 

Cbristiania, Bundi fjord 50 

Christiauia, Christiansiiand 22,000 

Christiania. Bergen 37,760 

Christiania, ChristiaDSsand, Bergen, Throiidbjeiu, Troinco 100,000 

Christiania, Kjubenh^vn 780 

Christiania, Hamborg 2,600 

Drammen, Maas 1,440 

Horton, Holuiestrand 70 

Skein, Langesuud 1,440 

Porsgrnnd, Bolvig-Herre 70 

Tredestrand, Boroen 2,300 

Cbristianssand, Frederiksbavn, and FredoriksbavD, CbriHtiainssand, Btygen 71, 800 

Cbristiaussaud, Maudal, S^inor, Spangereid 180 

Btavauger, Bergen 1 6,656 

Stavanger, Uardanger 2,500 

Stavanger, Hoitingso 3, 328 

Skudesnoefibavn, Kenneso, Stavanger, Ho;>;Hfjord 520 

OnEyfylske Fjorde 3,200 

Bergen, Haugesand, and Ohlandsvaag iKK) 

Bergen, Hardauger 4,800 

Bergen, Fjorddestriklerue, in Sondborland 4,000 

Bergen, Hans, Hammer, Hosanger, Salbiis 800 

Bergen, Bolstadoren 600 

Bergen, Logn, Bergen, Sondfjord and Bergen, Nordljord 26, 160 

Lerda], Lyster and Lerdal, Gudvanger 10,000 

On Sou and Nordfjord 2,400 

Bergen, Manger, Bovaayen, Ostbeim Masfjord 2, 000 

Bergen, Lygrcn, Lindaos, Leim 1,600 

Bergen, Fane, Os, Strandvik, Fuse, Ilaalaudndal, Snmmangor 2,400 

Upou Soudmore, Romdalske, Fjorde 1, 300 

Upon Fjirdene in Komdals Foilgeri 1,500 

Upou Fjordeue in Nordmoro Fodgeri 13,000 

Throndhjem, Hamburg 22,000 

Tbrondbjcm, Cbristiansund 6,820 

Throudhjom, Indberred 4,000 

Tbroudhjera, Hittei-en, Froyen 2,000 

Tbrondbjem, Orkodal 230 

Bergen, Tbrondbjem, Vadso 150,000 

On Vefson and Banenfjordene 2,000 

On Saltenske-Fjorde, and on Foldeufjorden 4,000 

Brono, Bindalen, Fiskerosen, Vigo, Velfjorden 2,000 

Lofoten Vesteraalen, Ofoten 20,000 

OuTromso, Anits Fjorde 7,000 

On Altenfjord - 2,500 

On VarangeQord 900 

On Mjosen..... 15,000 

On Ojereu 150 

OuKroderen 1,200 

OnSpirilien 200 

On Kandsijorden • 1|200 



OnPinnJoon ^. J ItM 

On Nord«.iov»ndct I.IOG 

On Ftaa, Havideseid, and BarndslsTandeiie 460 

To dweiH steam -ships, to transport the roaiU to foreign ooDntrisa ., 2,236 

T.tal 666,000 

Italian SvustDiEa. 

The Italian steamshiii cotDpanles Plario aud Riibattino were consolidated by tha 
terms of a convention with the Oovemmoutilatert Jnne 16, 1877, and together receivD 
from theftavernnient aiiannual sabreution of 8,139,516 francB, or aa arerage of 16.64 
ftancs per leagne, the total of leagnes run being 4H3,2!J2. The tariff establiBbc* ftvm 
0.!K) franc to O.CI) franc far pnHaengera of tha first class, from 0.62 franc to 0.44 franc . 
for passcngpra of the MOund class, and frou 0.31 to 0.22 for those of the third claas for 
each hiagne, eicLusive of Ibod. For merchaiulino, oeaordins to category and sccord- 
iug to dislancn, freights vary from 1.50 to 10 francs perqaintal. The speed varies ac- 
eordkiK ta Che lines fiom 8 to 10 IrooU per hour, and so also aceordtng to the line 
varies the capaotty of the ships, i. *., from :J0O to 1,300 tonnage. The carriage of the 
mails is obligatory. Fines of from 50 to 100 francs foroTery honr of delay in starting 
and artiving not Justified are established. The sompany is ohJiged to transport at 
half price civil auti military employes and prisoners. 

Tbey posKMcd at the begianing of the .pTesenC year ninety-two steamers, with a 
total tonuage of 128,130. They have in conise of constmction the following stean- 
shipt : The China, of 6,000 tons, the Japan, of 5,000 tons, and the Java, of 3,600 tooa, 
in English ship-yards; and the Birmania, of 3,200 tons, in Orlando's yard at Leghorn. 

The subvention apiilies to the following Itoes of this comiiany : 

1.— THE SARDIKIAH AND TUSCAIT ABCHIP8LA00 LTVB. 



Leghorn. (;»|[lf«ri. Tani* ;... 

LfKboni, CIviu Vrccfala. CiisUnrI 

SiDlMolB, llroHi. Tartol), CsKliul 

Leiihoni. Portotoiriis. . _ _ 

LeKlMm. I'**<lk ^•'I'lalBn'. ParlotwtM 

LejAorB, CMta VerrMn. Uiiddiilfna. Pwlolorrtis .... 
CullaPl, Hu»Tan, TarU'li, Orotel, BUilKoU. Tcinuii 

dilf na, SidU Zenu, Potlotoire* 

CaidlBri, NhuIm 

Cmliiirl. Pdarmo 

Loeliani. Gar^nn. Csniai*. Morclans. PoTtarcrralo, Kli 

pDMuloopup, Pluicu, Gljdle, ltoDU8ltfliDa 

Porloferraio, Fioiobtiio 
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t-THE SICILY LIHB. 



Maplo. 



indUi.. 



Siplu, I^inla, Amm 



Mipliik. Mmalnm, IUgeIo, UrnilnB , 

Suitr». Uimniiiite. BdTrdprr. Patio, Amnt«L Bt. EnfemlA, 

"■ s, U.'i»la<^ RrKEio. HeHluk 

. .^... ■■„,„),■, St. XufbrnU, Piiu. TiDpM, Giulk, 

If■1l1M,I■U'io)t>,PllDl•^AlDlDt■^pi»fti{eEi!tayUHV|nl>'!!!" 

K»iil«. Mi'wilnii, Ib-ZKia, Umilna, Cktaul*. KiviuoDiw. llilta 

PdlcrDin, Tmpaiiil, FarlonaDi, Unriwla. ■'■DIallviliL Tiidu 

I'sli-rmn, Oi^fuli, St. Sturino, Uaua d'Orlimilii. Paltl Uilniin, 

McHiui 

Uc«lium:Muia.Kv>n.'i.-.. M.Tii 

fa1rniKi,Tra|iut. M:> '■< .">., ^. ....... i'..,... i |,,rl», 

Filma,LicwU.T<'ri;.i . , i . . .. -. 

UaM<o^LJ|>ari,tbhinL ... 

Falamo. UMltia 

Uei«IM, Hc(i-in 

FoHu E(u|iflaoc]«» LjUkipiHiLjBU-,,. 



II 



t.-TITlIt». KdYPT, INDIA, CHIKA LINK. 



ToniK. Sua*. MooMtlr, Ui'dltu. Rfiii. Owb*. Tripoli Uklla 

Grnna, LcKboni. Ku'loa, UtusinB, CiUnlB, Al^iandrla 

Q<n I. LeKliuni, Haplea. Moaaliu, UiuudU, Port Said. Saai, 

AdsD, Buiiilwr 3,(IM 

Gcuoa. U'Cboni. Naplea. Menln*. CMuila. Fort Said, Snei, 

Ados, Cojlou. Pvnaug. SinitapoTa 1,17* 



l,OBCI,<»0 



-THB LEVANT LISIL 



VcDlCK. Adcods. FrtDltl. Vl«8tl. Burl, Dtindlil, Pinea*. CoDitan. 
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s.\tn 

1,718.83* 







The Italian OoTemmeDt alM pfty a 500,000 ftsDca per year to the Eogliah Feninsii- 
lar auil Oriental line for a weekly postal service from Vanlce to Briadiai, and vice 
veria, nmler a contract by which that oompaoy obliftatea itself to transport the aialla 
gratiiitonsly between Italy and Egypt, and also taoany oivil and militar; employes, 
who travel by r«a«on of their respective servioes, and mia^onaries, at half the price 
established for other passengers, not only on the line aaboidued bat also on the com- 
pany's other lines from Sues. 
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German Subsidies. 

The subventions paid for the lines from Hamburg to Tampico, from Kiel to Koer- 
aen, from Labeck t-o Malmoe, from Rostoik-Nykjopiiig, and from Stralsnrid to Ma)- 
moe, amount to 3.'^,500 francs per year. The lines from Bremen and Hamburg to the 
United States are compensated on the basis of the value of the postal service ren- 
dered. 

Table of suhventiana accorded by various European etates to international eteatn navigation 

lines. 



States. 



Austria.. 
HaDiiary 
England . 

France .. 
Spain.... 
Belifinm . 
Holland.. 
GMToany 
Italy 



t t 


, 


h 


si 


•zs 


8 


amber 
panies 
tionod. 


" 9 S 


^ 


< 




Tears. 


1 


10 


1 


10 


10 


1 


2 


15 to 24 


7 


8 to 10 


2 


15 


4 


10 to 15 


4 


10 


2 


12 



Amoont of the subvention. 



Per year. 



Francs. 
*5, 000. 000 
375.000 
15, 430, 145 

32,414,457 
5,000.000 
1,000,000 
1,762,500 
33.', 500 
8, 639. 576 



Per league. 



Francs. 
2.85 to 10 



25. 00 to 45. 70 



5 to 9. 75 
VlitoM 



By other criteria. 



For 150 voyages 

According to tbe importance 
of the postal service. 

According to the postal service 
Gruaranty of an average return 

According to postal service. . . 



h 



Miles. 
8 to 12 

8 to 12 
9tol2 

9 to 13 
lllol2| 
lOtoU 

Otoll 
9 to 10 
8 to 10 



* Other advantages. 



t According to the line. 



United States Consulate, 

Milanf December 6, 1882. 



Duncan J. Grain, 

Consul, 



Pj^RT III. 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 
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I. 



TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED AT THE CONGRESS. 



The first of the several topics embraced in the law authorizing the 
approaching Congress, ^^ Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace 
and promote the prosperity of the several American states," deserves 
and will receive abler treatment than can be given it by me. 

THE PROPOSED CUSTOMS UNION. 

• 

The second topic, '^ Measnres toward the formation of an American 
cnstoms union, under which the trade of the American nations with 
each other shall, so far as possible and profitable, be promoted,'' is the 
most difficult and perplexing of any with which the Congress will have 
to deal. While it would doubtless be a great advantage to the United 
States to have free trade in American waters, such a thing is imi)OSsible 
because all of the nations of Central and South America depend en- 
tirely upon their customs revenue for support. Every article they 
import is taxed, not under the protective theory, but '*for revenue 
only," as the governments are compelled to obtain the necessary funds 
to sustain themselves by imposing heavy duties upon the necessaries as 
well as the luxuries of life. 

On the other hand, the United States, rich and powerful, taxes noth- 
ing it imports from those countries in any .quantity except sugar and 
wools. At the same time many of those countries have the '^favored 
nation" clause in their treaties with European governments which 
would prohibit them from exercising any discrimination in favor of the 
United States upon articles of general trade. 

BEOIPBOOITY TBEATIBS. 

But it still is possible for the United States to negotiate reciprocity 
treaties with the sugar-growing nations of South America, under which 
it may remove or reduce the duties on sugar in exchange for a corre- 
sponding removal or reduction of the duties on breadstuffs, provisions, 
refined petroleum, and lumber, which are our peculiar products, and 
are not exported to those countries by any other nation. In fact, these, 
four articles constitute the great bulk of our exports to our Central and 
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South American customers. They buy here only what they can not buy 
elsewhere, simply because the absence of transportation facilities pre- 
vents a general trade. 

Sugar is produced by every nation from the Kio Grande to the valley 
of the Eio de la Plata. None is grown in Uruguay, Chili, or the Ar- 
gentine liepublic, although in the northern provinces of the latter coun- 
try the cane-growing is becoming quite an industry. The South Ameri- 
can Commission found every one of these nations willing to reduce or 
remove the duty on tbe four peculiar products of the United States 
above named, provided the United States will remove or reduce to a 
corresponding degree the duty on sugar, and we can much better afford 
to pay two or three millions a year in bounties to our own producers 
than fifty millions in customs taxes. The Rei)ublics can not comi)ete 
in the production of sugar with the planters of the West Indies or the 
European colonies, and upon the failure of the Spanish reciprocity 
treaty in 1884 were very anxious to have similar advantages oflfered 
them. There will be no diflSculty in arranging for an exchange of con- 
cessions that will materially extend the sale of our breadstuffs, petro- 
leum, provisions, and lumber in the countries where they are npw taxed 
so high that they can not enter into the consumption of the common 
people to any extent. 

XHB QUESTION OF WOOL. 

We obtain all our carpet wool from foreign nations. None is pro- 
duced in the United States, and the greater part of our supply comes 
from Chili, Uruguay, and the Argentine Kepublic. These countries, in 
exchange for the removal or reduction of the duty on carj)et wool, would 
be very glad to make concessions in favor of our breadstutts, provis- 
ions, petroleum, and lumber ; but the difficulty of carrying out such 
an engagement would lie in our Congress. While both political parties 
are pledged to a reduction or removal of the duty on sugar, tbe wool- 
growers of the United States are violently opposed to any change that 
will offset the wool schedule of our tariff. While they realize and ad- 
mit that carpet wools are not grown to any extent in the United States, 
and our sheep formers find them unprofitable, they argue that the free 
admission of carpet wools would injure the market for the finer grades, 
because the manufacturers would very soon find means of using them 
instead in woolens, worsteds, and other clothing. The success of the 
congress in this regard will depend entirely upon legislation. 

TRADE NOT AFFECTED BY THE TARIFF. 

It is a mistaken idea, as has already been said, that our trade with 
Central atul South America is seriously affected by our tariff. While 
it is true that railroad iron and some other articles of merchandise can 
not be produced as cheaply in the United States rs in Europe, the re- 
moval of our duties upon them would in no measure affect the South 
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American trade. Oar manufacturers coald not produce tbem any 
cheaper than they can at present The cost of production would not be 
affected at all, and therefore we can not expect to command the trade of 
the American hemisphere in these articles as long as the wages paid to 
American mechanics are so much greater than those received by the 
working-men of Europe ; but there are a thousand and one articles pro- 
duced in the United States which are not affected by the tariff at all, 
and they can be produced and sold quite as cheaply here as anywhere 
else in the world, and of a superior quality, as every merchant engaged 
in the South American trade will testify. 

Mr. John M. Oarson, recently clerk of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, has, at my request, prepared a 
report upon the sugar and wool trade, which is submitted herewith, and 
will be found to contain many valuable facts and suggestions. 

THE QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION. 

The third topic, and that which is of the greatest interest to those 
who are endeavoring to buildup a trade with Latin America, is discussed 
at length in the previous chapter. 

The fourth topic has been assigned to others, but I submit herewith 
a report from the assistant secretary of the Kew York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, which, will be found to contain much practical 
information concerning the embarrassments met with in the Latin Amer- 
ican custom-houses by exporters of the United States. 

UNIFORM WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The fifth topic refers to the adoption of a uniform system of weights 
and measures. This can not be done unless the United Stat>es shall 
agree to substitute the metric system for that at present in use, as it 
prevails everywhere else on this hemisphere. In a report recently pub- 
lished b3' the French Government it is shown that the metric system is 
liow obligatory in countries having an aggregate of 302,000,000 peo- 
ple, an increase of 53,000,000 over 1877. Countries where the metric 
system is authorized by law or is optional are England, the British col- 
onies, the United States, Bussia, Turkey, China, Japan, and the sev- 
eral nations of Central and South America, representing a total of 
794,000,000 people. 

THE PROTEOTION OF PATENTS AND TRADE-MARES. 

That some means are necessary for the protection of American manu- 
facturers from the forgery of their trade-marks and the infringement of 
their patents by European rivals will be acknowledged by every one 
who is engaged in trade with Central and South America, where the 
markets are flooded with bogus goods. But I have had great dif- 
ficulty in securing information from the persons who are most interested 
in this subject In my investigations I have discovered not only indif- 
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ference, but ignorance as to the objects of this congress, and several 
gentlemen who have had experience in the detection and prosecntion 
of trade-mark forgeries and the infringement of patents have neglected 
to furnish the reports they promised to prepare. 

I insert, however, as an appendix to this chapter, an article on this 
subject which recently appeared in the New York Independent^ and it 
will be read with interest. 

The superiority of American goods is so great that the Manchester 
mills send few goods to South America that do not bear forged Amer- 
ican trade-marks. These goods are inferior to those produced in the 
United States and are sold for about 5 cents a yard, while the cheapest 
geuuiue American drillings cost about 7 cents. The bogus stuff is made 
of pipe-clay and starch upon a very thin fabric of cotton, but the ma- 
terial is just as well adapted to the use of the common people as the 
better quality, which comes from the United States and is used only by 
the wealthier classes. 

CHEAP GOODS DEMANDED BY THE PEOPLE. 

While cotton goods constitute almost the entire wearing apparel of 
the laboring people, men as well as women, and as they seldom wash 
their garments, the pipe-clay stuff is just as good and wears perhaps a 
little better than the genuine article. The merchants complain that 
they are compelled to order goods from Manchester bearing this fraud- 
ulent trade-mark, because the people demand that quality, and also 
insist upon having American goods. If our mills would enter into com- 
petition with those of England in the production of this material they 
would find it a profitable trade. 

These cottons are required by the prevailing laws of trade and the 
tastes of the people to be of a certain length siud a certain width, so as 
to cut with economy, as the native requires just so many yards to the 
piece; the price is also fixed by the unwritten law of custom, and if a 
merchant sells a wider piece of goods than they are accustomed to buy 
he can get only the same price that the narrow piece will bring. The 
merchants complain that they do not get their cotton from the United 
States as ordered; very often recciiving something similar, but essen- 
tially different. The slightest variation from the sample makes the 
goods unmarketable, and subjects the importer to a loss. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF A NEW YORK FIRM. 

A member of the firm of Smith, Hogg & Gardner, of New York, 
with whom I recently conversed, said : 

" We have experienced considerable trouble from the manufacturers 
in Manchester who have infringed our trade-marks, and once or twice 
we have succeeded in obtaining judgments against them ; have recov- 
ered damages and costs, and have compelled them also to publish the 
fact that they had infringed upon onr rigiits." 
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" In what conntry was this 1 ^ 

<* The counterfeit goods were sold mostly on the west coast of Soath 
America, I think." 

"In what courts were the suits broaghtf 

" I think in England.'^ 

" How could you bring the suits in the English courts^ 

" The manufacturer of the goods stamped them in Manchester, sold 
them in Manchester, and delivered them there." 

" Some of the South American countries protect you, and others do 
not protect you at all. We want to find out what countries protect 
you and what countries don't." 

"Protection down in Brazil ; what does it amount tol They dont 
make anything there to compete with us. Here is a case I am working 
up now. There is a class of goods made in Massachusetts known 
throughout Brazil as 'Gilt B;' and orders come from Brazil for 'Gilt 
B;' so the English manufacturers attach imitation of our trade-mark.'' 

" Have you ever tried to collect damages!" 

"Yes; we have, and have succeeded. " 

"Where would you collect themt" 

"In Manchester. The manufacturers of the counterfeit goods are 
selling their goods all the time, although we have great difficulty in 
definitely locating the forgeries. Every time we do find an infriuge- 
I ment we have no trouble in collecting damages. " 

THE FOBM OP THE FOBGEBIES. 

The original goods, the infringement of the trade-mark upon that is 
here complained of, bear a red enamel ticket with a large gilt B stamped 
in the middle of it, and read " Massachusetts Drillings, warranted In- 
digo Blue. Lowell Bleachery and Dye Works," with the number of 
yards indicated in the corner. The fraudulent goods are marked in 
exactly the same way. The same kind of type is used, with the same 
kind of paper, and the trade-mark is imitated so that no one but the 
manufacturers of the goods can identify the difiference. Other fraudu- 
lent goods bear similiar tickets, reading "Massachusetts Drillings," 
"Warranted Indigo Blue," with a large gilt "B" also printed upon 
them. Others bear the name of the maker in Massachusetts. 
About a year ago the house of Smith, Hogg & Gardner sued Jaffey 
i & Co., of Manchester, England, for infringement of their trade-mark of 
a flying-horse upon shirtings. The fraudulent goods bore an exact 
counterfeit of the picture of a flying-horse or stag, which had been 
adopted by the Massachusetts mills of Lowell for their sheetings and 
shirtings, and below the figure are the words "Massachusetts Shirt- 
ings," and the letter "0," or other letters indicating the different grades 
or qualities of goods. These were imitated, and large quantities sold 
all over South America. The suit was brought in the English courts^ 
and judgment was obtained. 
152a 19 
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TBABE-MARir FORGERIES IK BRAZIL. 

I'be Rio News of the 14th of January last, in speaking of the infringe- 
ment of the law of 1887 for the protection of trade-marks, says : 

Nothing can be more clearly just than that the merchant or mannfactnier has an 
exchisive right to the nee of a name and the reputation established by his own efforts. 
A well-known illustration of this is to be found in the efforts made by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company to protect their trade name. Certain unscrupulous man- 
ufacturers and merchants have not been content with the free use of the trade name 
which the Singer company is using. A number of these spurious Singer machines is 
very large, and their sale has thus far beeu unprotected by the failure of the legisla- 
ture to make a clear distinction in favor of the manufacturer. The new Brazilian 
law, however, makes this distiuction, and prospects are that full protection will 
hereafter be given under its provisions. 

THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL COIN, 

The sixth topic, which related to the adoption of a common silver 
coin, is discussed briefly by Mr. Carson, whose report is submitted 
herewith. 

THE LACK OF BANKING FACILITIES. 

Involved in this question is the very important one of banking facil- 
ities and credits, the improvement of which, however, is impossible 
without direct and regular steamship communication. It would result 
in the saving of from one to one and a half million dollars annually, 
which is now paid out in the form of exchange to the bankers of Eng- 
land. We pay a toll of one-half or three-quarters of a cent to the 
bankers of London upon almost every dollar's worth of trade we transact 
with Latin America, and every transaction is computed in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, instead of in our own money. 

It is Just this way [said the Hon. William R. Grace, of New York, recently]: Sup- 
posing I want to buy a cargo of goods in any South American country. I say nothing 
about the West Indies, for I do not trade there, and I know nothing about what the 
arrangements are there, but of South America I know considerable. Of course, if I 
buy my cargo, I must pay for it. Now, there is practically only one way in which 
I can do it. I must send a draft on London, or rather I send to my South American 
correspondent a written authority to draw on a London bank. Of course I have to 
keep an account in London to do this, and the London banker charges me a commis- 
sion for doing this kind of business, so that it is a constant expense to me. 

The obviously simple way for me to pay would be to authorize the South American 
merchant to draw on me directly, but I can not do this for a simple reason. Europe 
has the bulk of the trade of the world, and especially the bulk of the South American 
trade, and London is the monetary center of Europe. The South American does not 
buy in the United States a sufficient quantity of goods to make a draft on New Xprk 
valuable to him. lie does not want his money placed here, for it will cost him some 
trouble and some expense to transfer it to Loudon, where he has to meet his pay- 
ments. Therefore I have to do it for him. 

THE TESTIMONY OP AN EXPERT. 

Mr. Charles R. Flint, who is a delegate to the International Con- 
gress, said : 

There are Spanish-American products imported into the United States amounting 
in the aggregate to 1161,000,000. Products of the United States exported to the 
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Sotitli AmerioAti tiations aggtegate |09,000,000. KAtarally it wonid 1>e Bnt>posed that 
the valne of all the exports from the United States woald be to their extent an offset 
in the liqnidation of the traffic. As a matter of fact, only rather less than more than 
$45,000,000 is liquidated in this manner or through North American financial institu- 
tions. The remainder, $136,000,000, is paid by drafts at ninety days on North Amer- 
ican merchants upon London banks or bankers, which, after acceptance, become 
immediately available for the purchase of European products. The North American 
merchants' further responsibility consists merely in having the cash in London before 
the date of maturity. English bankers charge three-quarters per cent, for this ac- 
commo<lation. Thus, on the $136,000,000 liquidated in this manner the English ban- 
ker's profit is a round million dollars. 

THE OPINION OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Gapt. Archibald P. King, an English banker, now visiting this coun- 
try, in speaking of the coming conference, said to a reporter of Export 
and Finance : 

I am glad that American merchants are waking up and beginning to realize the 
short-sighted policy of their (government toward foreign commerce and banking. 
The banker's commission on the trade between the two Americas is the smallest ele, 
ment in the premises, amounting to less than £400,000. The use of the mouey- 
which aggregates a hundred times as much as the commission, is far more impor- 
tant and profitable. 

Weightier still is the influence of banking facilities upon commerce itself. In the 
fierce competition of modern trade the fraction of a cent will make one manufacture 
succeed and its rival in some country fail. In cotton textiles there is a struggle be- 
tween English and American looms for the markets of the world. In many South 
American cities the former prevail on account of the excellent banking facilities be- 
tween them and London, and the total absence of such facilities between them and 
New York. A similar state of affairs obtains in other industries. In axes, hatchets, 
spades, and shovels there is a heavy competition between America, England, Belgium, 
and Germany. In petroleum and its products there is beginning to be a rivalry be- 
tween the States and Russia. In clocks, machine-made watches, small hardware, 
and what yon call *' notions " there-is the same fight. An increase iu banking facili- 
ties betwecu New York and its foreign customers would benefit every manufacturer, 
and by enlarging the margin of profit would enable the latter to extend his trade and 
find markets which are now utterly unavailable. 

THE VIEWS OF A BANKER. 

Mr. J. Edward Simmons, president of the Fourth National Bank of 
New York, said recently : 

It is a standing disgrace to American statesmen that South and Central America 
should do their banking and draw their supplies from European banking and com- 
mercial centers. There is very little that they need from outside their own bound- 
aries that this nation is unable to furnish them as cheaply and as well made as they 
can get elsewhere. As far as I have given the subject attention, our failure to ab- 
sorb that trade is not due to lack of enterprise in our merchants and manufacturers, 
but simply to our inability to deliver goods in their ports with as small freighting 
charges as are imposed by the ships of other nations. It is the old story of throwing 
a stone in a pool. In this case the point where the stone plunges and the resulting 
waves are largest is the ship, but every trade and industry feels the effect. It is 
about time that the general commercial interests of the country were freed from the 
shackles which were imposed to encourage the industry of ship-building. If the com- 
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ing Congress of Nations accomplishes any good results, as I believe it will, in my 
judgment it will be in the direction of presenting this question in such a shape that 
there will be no more toll-taking by a few' ship-builders. Moreover^ the matter of 
subsidy concessions will be less abhorrent to American statesmen. 

OPINION OF ANOTH£B BANK PRESIDENT. 

Said Mr. George S. Coe, president of the American Exchange National 
Bank: 

There is obviously some maladjustment of relations which enables English bankers 
to take $1,000,000 toll out of the exchange of products between Spanish Americans 
and the United States. It is to bo hoped that the coming Congress of the Nations of 
the tiiree sister continents will be able to ascertain the friction point and suggest a 
remedy As far as my impression goes the trouble lies in our navigation laws, which 
virtually renonnce all but coastwise freightage for foreign vessels. I know that sev- 
eral very important public exigencies contributed to making those laws tolerable at 
the time they were enacted. Still, the nation has grown so marvelouBly since that 
what was hardly tolerable then is now more than intolerable. Commerce extends its 
benefits to so many industrial interests that I am persuaded that the true national 
interest lies in encouraging it by the removal of restrictions, and even by subsidies, 
which othf^r nations employ to great advantage. 



IL 



SDGAR TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Bj John M. Cabson, laie Clerk Committee on Waya and Meane, House of BepreeentaHooi* 



Sugar has formed from the earliest period one of the most Important 
single commodities in our import trade. For the past four years the 
average quantity imported annually was 2,886,073,485 pounds, and the 
average value $72,440,916. During the same period the annual average 
value of all dutiable merchandise imported was $429,728,743, so that 
the single item of sugar was equal to one-sixth of all the dutiable mer- 
chandise imported. The importation from the Sandwich Islands is 
not included in the figures above given. The importation of sugar is 
entirely from Spanish-American countries, with the exception of that 
received from Hawaii. Adding the receipts of this free sugar from the 
Sandwich Islands makes the average quantity annually imported for 
the four years ending with June, 1888, over 300,000,000 pounds, and the 
average annual value nearly $82,000,000. 

The importance of sugar to the revenues is shown by the fact that 
during the four years stated the annual average amount of duty col- 
lected on imported sugar was $52,076,491 ; the average of the total 
duty collected during that period from all the merchandise imported 
being $199,456,654, thus showing that the duty derived from sugar was 
equal to more than 25 per cent, of the entire revenues of the Govern- 
ment derived from imported merchandise. 

OUB IMPORTS OF SUGAR. 

Sugar is imported mainly from Mexico, the West Indies, and South 
America. Out of the total import during the fiscal year 1888, which 
amounted to 2,700,248,157 pounds, valued at $74,243,554, there was re- 
ceived from Spanish-American countries 2,103,678,668 pounds, valued 
at $56,139,239; so that it may be said that the importation of sugar 
into the United States is confined mainly to the Spanish-American 
countries. 

The importation of molasses from the West Indies and South America 
forms a separate item. This molasses comes mainly from Cuba. The 
aggregate importation will average about 36,000,000 gallons per annumi 
with an average value of about $6,000,000. 
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Last year there was received from the Hawaiian lelaDds 228,540,513 
poniids of sagar, valued at (10/260,048, and from GcrmaDj there was 
received 61,949,752 pounds of beet sugar, valued at (1,594,766. 

While sugar is received from fourteen of the Spanish- American coun- 
tries, more than one-half of the entire importation oomes from the island 
of Cuba. 

SUGAB IMPOBTED FROM SPANISH AMERICA. 

A table is appended which shows the quantities and value of sugar 
imported duriug the year ending Juue, 1888, from the various countries : 

Sugar imparted for the year ending June, 1888, from the countrieM named. 



Countries. 



Bra»n 

GoAtemala 

San Salvador 

Danirth West Indies 
French West ludit'S 
BriliHh West Indies 

BritiHh Gaiaua 

BritiHli Honduras... 

nayti 

Mexico 

San Domingo 

Gaba 

Porto Rico 

Culombia 

Venezuela 

Total 



Qnaatitj. 



Pounds, 

305, 806, 337 

i,6:M).255 

8, 076, 850 

11,103,826 

5, 706, 3:i7 

802,596,709 

94,914,020 

928,873 

534,220 

614^ 574 

44,793,092 

1, 209, 170. 332 

115, 653, 809 

4,094.845 

8,719 



2,103,678,668 



Valae. 



DcUan. 

6,752,655 

176,905 

85,607 

295,312 

109.859 

0,936,995 

2,813,993 

23,761 

15,104 

14,543 

U248,54i 

84.545,116 

2,997.713 

123,047 

186 



56,189.238 



Total imported from all countries. 



Canesngar 

Beet sugar 

From Hawaiian Islands 
Total 



Poundi. 
2, 400. 757. 892 
.61,949,752 



2, 471, 707. 644 
228, 540, 513 



2, 700, 248, 157 



DoUan. 
62,388,740 
1, 594. 766 



63, 983. 506 
10, 2G0. 048 



74,243,654 



Sugars above No. 13 are not included in the above tables. These 
amounted to 36,125 pounds, valued at (1,642. 



SUaAB TRADE WITH HAWAIL 

In connection with the importation of sugar from Spanish-American 
countries, which, as has been shown, pay over 25 per cent, of the customs 
revenue collected by the Government, the growth of the importation 
of sugar free of duty from the Sandwich Islands will be of interest. 
The importation from these islands shows a steady increase. Thus in 
1879 the total importation was 41,696,674 pounds, valued at $2,811,675, 
while in 1888 this had grown to 125,158,677 pounds, valued at $7,108,877; 
an increase of 200 per cent. During the last four years the average 
annual importation of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands exceeded 
200^000^000 pounds and the value $9,220,445. 
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IMPORTS FROM THE HAWAHAN ISLANDS. 

The growth of this trade is shown in the annexed table^ which ex- 
hibits the quantities and values of sngar imported from Hawaii for the 
eleven years ending June 30, 1889 : 



Yearn. 



1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
18^2. 
1883. 
1884. 



QoADtlty. 


Valne. 


Poundt. 


DoOan. 


41, 698, 674 


2,811.096 


61.55«.708 


4, 137, 058 


76,907,247 


4.928.424 


106, 181, 858 


6. 923. 608 


114.132,670 


7, 304, 044 


125, 158, 677 


7, 108, 777 



Yean. 



1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 



Qnantity. 



Pounda. 
169, 652. 603 
191.623,175 
318,290,835 
228, 540, 513 
243,324,683 



Value. 



DcUtwt. 

8,198.404 

9, ion, 826 

9,2.'».351 

10, 260, 800 

12,078,618 



The admission free of duty of sugar grown in Hawaii was the means 
of destroying the sugar trade between San Francisco an^ the countries 
of South America bordering on the Pacific Ocean, and in some of those 
countries caused large financial loss through the abandonment of sugar 
plantations. The total commerce of Hawaii with the United States in 
1888 amounted to $14,000,000, of which $11,150,379 was received from 
the Islands and $3,025,878 sent them in return. It will be noticed that 
sugar constitutes nearly'all the merchandise received from Hawaii, and 
may be said to constitute the volume of trade between the two countries. 

EXPORT OP REPINED SUGAR. 

The value of refined sngar exported during the year ending Jnne, 
1888, was $2,184,788, which was the lowest since 1882 and is only equal 
to one-fifth of the exportation for the preceding year. For the five 
years ending with June, 1888, there was exported about $4(5,000,000 
worth of refined sugar, of which a large quantity went to the Spanish- 
American countries. One-third of the exportation for the last year 
went to those countries. In addition to the exports of sugar, the value 
of molasses annually exported is about a million dollars. 

The total export of domestic sugar to Spanish-American countries 
for the fiscal year 1888 was about 12,000,000 pounds, valued at about 
$800,000. 

Chili, Mexico, the Central American States, British West Indies, 
Hayti, British Columbia, and the United States of Colombia are the 
largest purchasers of our exported sugar, the amount purchased by 
the several countries named varying from $40,000, in the case of Cen- 
tral America, to $227,000, in the United States of Colombia, which is 
the largest purchaser. 

The total exports of domestic refined sugar to all countries for the 
year 1888 was 34,505,311 pounds, valued at $2,184,788. The proportions 
that went to the Spanish- American couutriea will be seen by the an- 
nexed table. 
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Refined eugar exported to SpanUh America for the year ending Jima, 1888. 



To- 



ArgoDtine Repnblie 
Central America: 

Coi»ta Rica 

Gaatomala 

Huuiinras 

Nicarngna , 

Son Salvador... 



Chili 

Danish West Iiidiofl 

Ecuwlor 

French WeHt ludies. 

French Gniuna 

BritiHh West Indies . 

Britiah (fiiiaua 

Britiah Honduras... 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Dutch AVest Indies.. 

Dutch Guiana 

Pern 



San Oonilnco 
Cuba. 



Britiah Colombia 

Porto KicD 

United States of Colombia ! 

Uru^^iiay 

Venezuela 



Total , 

Brown domestio 

Brown foreign %. 



Total 



Qnantity. 


Yalne. 


PowidM. 


DoUura. 


684 


88 


164,610 


11.843 


11,319 


774 


171,434 


11. 919 


219, 477 


14,893 


370 


23 


1, 053, 517 


68.944 


109^ 7U 


7.716 


25,957 


1,811 


8,600 


250 


129,402 


8.488 


2,038,213 


139.480 


10, 819 


690 


m^ 313 


6.676 


1.252.743 


8a. 619 


M2,208 


68,128 


121,303 


8,860 


6.766 


375 


733 


45 


265,209 


18.603 


1,658 


100 


1, 617. Iii3 


94.951 


21.385 


1.539 


8, 178, 183 


227.324 


15,034 


1.176 


621 


34 


11,863,942 


768.187 


140,846 


7.468 


439. 740 


10.313 


11.948,028 


785,969 



Domestic sugary molasseSf and confectionery exported to aU countries for the year 1888. 



Description. 



Refined sugar 
Brown sugar . 
Confectionery 



Total 

Molasses, gallons. 



Qnantity. 



Pounds. 
34.505,311 
140,846 



34. 646, 357 
7, 226, 128 



Valae. 



DoUars. 
2.184.788 
7.503 
165.521 



2, 347, 811 
1, 031, 185 



Of the $155,521 worth of confectionery exported, the South Ameri- 
can countries purchased $56,000, or more than a third ; and of this the 
Island of Cuba purchased about $17,000, or nearly one-third of the en- 
tire amount exported to Spanish America. The British West Indies, 
Mexico, and Colombia each purchased over $6,000 worth, Central 
America over $5,000 worth, and Venezuela about $5,000 worth. 

FLUCTUATIONS OF THE EXPORT TRADE. 

The export of refined sugar from the United States for the ten years 
ending June 30, 1889, presents some interesting features and will be of in- 
terest to those who produce the brown sugar as well as to those who 
export the refined article. Beginning with 1880 the export was 
30,000,000 pounds, which dropped to 22,000,000 pounds in 1881'and to 
13,761,000 pounds in 1882, The following year it was doubled, in- 
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creased to 75,920,734 in 1884, and in 1885 reached the highest point 
ever known, the quantity being 252,579,077 pounds and the value over 
$1(5,000,000. This exceeded the entire quantity of sugar produced in 
the United States for that year. In 1886 there was a falling off to 
164,339,967 pou ds.. The following year shows an increase to 190,672,- 
154 i)ounds. Then came a drop to 34,505,311 pounds, and a greater 
drop in the year ending June, 1889, to 14,000,000 pounds, the lowest 
since 1882. For the ten years the annual average was 82,511,399, and 
the average value $5,519,422. The exports for the last two years 
combined did not equal this average. 

The annexed table shows the total exports of refined sugar for the 
ten years ending June 30, 1889 : 



Yean. 



QuaQtity. 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 



Pounds. 
30, 125 146 
22. 227. 857 
13,761.069 
26 815, 463 
76. 920, 734 
252. 579, 077 
164,339,967 



Value. 



Yean. 



DoUart. 
2.217,563 
2, 049, 982 
1,:»3'».«89 
2. 454, 2i0 
5 402. 493 
16.071,767 
10, 972, 729 



1887... 
1888... 
1889... 



Total 

Annmil average. 



Qaaotity. 



Pounds. 
190, 672. 154 
34. 505. 311 
li, 167. 216 



825,113,994 
82,511,399 



Valae. 



DoUart, 
11.435.765 
2.184.788 
1. 070. 236 



55. 194. 222 
fi. 519, 422 



REQUIREMENTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 

The relation that the liouisiana sugar sustains to that imported will 
be better understood and realized by giving the figures for each. The 
figures here given are for the year ending June 30, 1888. During that 
year the quantity of sugar imported was 2,700,248,157 i)ounds. and 
the quantity produced in Louisiana and other Southern States was 
375,904,197 pounds. 

The annual per capita consumption of sugar in the United States 
has averaged for the five years ending with June, 1888, 52 pounds. 
The production in the United States last year was equal to a fraction 
over 6 pounds per capita, and the crop for 1888 was the largest since 
1862, when it reached about 540,000,000 pounds. It will thus be seen 
that the native crop is at the present time equal to only one-ninth of 
the actual requirements for home consumption. 

Reducing to tons the quantity of sugar consumed in the United States 
for the year 1888, it is found to equal 1,469,997 tons (2240 pounds), of 
which the domestic production was 189,814 tons, which includes 20,000 
tons of maple sugar, 1,640 tons of beet, and 360 tons of sorghum. 

The consumption of sugar in the United Stiites must increase with 
the increase of population. Whatever may be the possibilities of the 
future, it can not be expected that the home production will equal the 
consumption for many years to come. Indeed it may be considered 
very doubtful whether the domestic crop of cane sugar will ever exceed 
10 pounds per capita of the population of the United States, which is 
less than one-fifth of the present consumption. The United States 
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therefore, for many years, and perhaps for all time, so far as cane 
sugar is concerned, will necessarily depend upon tbe 8ugar*growing 
countries of Spanish America for this commodity. The successful de- 
velopment of sorghum and the sugar-beet in this country may change 
the present conditions, but until a change takes place it is suggested 
that the United States should enter into such treaties with Spanish 
America, or enact such laws as will enable the people of this country 
to purchase a staple as necessary almost as flour in the daily economies 
of life, without being required to pay a duty to the custom house nearly 
equal to the value of the sugar. The annexed table shows the con- 
sumption in 1888 of sugar in the United States in tons (2,240 pounds 
to the ton) ; also the quantities of domestic and imported respectively 
which entered into consumption : 

Imported tons.. 1,280,183 

Domestic : 

Caue tons.- 167, bl4 

Maple do.. 20,000 

Beet do.. 1,640 

Sorghum do.. 300 

189, 814 

Total 1,469.997 

Cousumption per capita poands.. 53. 1 

Domestic prodaction per capita do.. 6. 11 

DUTIES COLLECTED ON SUGAB. 

The relation that the present duty on sugar bears to its value will 
be more readily understood by showing the value of sugar imported for 
the four years ending with June, 1888^ and the duties collected thereon. 
The present rate of duty went into effect July 1, 1883, but it is probable 
that tbe full force of tbe law was not felt until the fiscal year 1885, 
although it appears that tbe duty collected for the fiscal year 1884 
exceeded tiiat collected the preceding year by $3,000,000, which is ex- 
plained, perhaps, by the fact that there was an increase in the impor- 
tations over tbe preceding year of more than 500,000,000 pounds. For 
the year 1884 tbe importation was valued at $96,753,419, upon which 
tbere was collected $47,500,750. 

Tbe annexed table shows tbe values and duties collected for the four 
years ending June 30, 18S8, upon sugar imported into the United 
States : 



Yean. 



188r» 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Total 

Average per year 



Value. 



108,531.405 
77,218.135 



Duties. 



$50. 885. 010 
50. 26^ 538 



74, 610^007 i 58.60/,49« 
64.00d.748 50, 64/, 014 



284, 278, 985 208, 305, 064 



71, 060, 746 



52, 076; 401 
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The importation for the year ending June 30, 1889, was above the 
average, having reached 2,518,848,901 pounds in quantity and $7(>,502y- 
023 in value. 

THE ABGENTINE BEPUPLIO AND UBUaUAY. 

An examination of the quantities and values of sugar exported to the 
Argentine Eepublic and Uruguay during the past ten years shows a 
steady decline. This is more marked in the trade with the Argentine 
Eepublic. As will be seen by the table given on a preceding page the 
export of sugar to that country during the year 1888 dropped to figures 
that are not worthy of mention, except for purposes of jcomparison. 
From 1875 to 1881, both years inclusive, the export of refined sugar to 
the Argentine Republic varied from 1,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. For the year 1879 it rose to 5,632,623 pounds, valued at (481,- 
000, which was equal to 23 per cent, of the total exports to that country 
from the United States for that year. For the year 1881 the export 
was 3,326,840 pounds. It suddenly fell the following year to 261,133 
pounds, rose to 758,551 pounds for 1884, and did not reach those figures 
any year since. 

For the seven years ending with June 30, 1881, the export of refined 
sugar to the Argentine Republic aggregated 21,061,012 pounds, valued 
at $2,038,873, which gives an annual average of over 3,000,000 pounds, 
and an average value of nearly $300,000. Compare this with the export 
for the seven years ending June 30, 1888, for which period the aggregate 
quantity was 2,585,295 pounds, and the value $188,913, and it will be 
seen that the aggregate exportation of refined sugar to the Argentine 
Rei)ublic for the past seven years was considerably below the annual 
average for the seven years preceding 1882. These figures are the more 
suggestive and significant in view of the fact that the Argentine Re- 
public has largely increased its commerce and population, and materi- 
ally developed its great material resources since 1875, the exports from 
the United States alone having increased from $1,439,618 in 1875 to 
$6,643,553 in 1888. 

STEADY FALLING OFF IN THE TRADE. 

Similar results are found in the export of refined sugar to Uruguay. 
The fluctuations were marked between 1870 and 1881. For the year 
1881 the exportation was valued at $224,74(L Since then it has steadily 
declined until, like that of the Argentine Republic, the export of refined 
sugar to Uruguay has almost dwindled out of sight. 

While the export of refined sugar to the Argentine Republic and Uru- 
guay has declined to insignificant figures the past two years, it is 
worthy of notice that the entire export of this commodity has had a 
very large decline. Small as it was in 1888, it was still smaller for the 
year ending June 30, 1889, the figures being 14,167,216 pounds, valued 
ai $1,070,236. Compared with 1888, however, there was no diminution 
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in the aggregate qaantity sent to Spanish American conntries. The 
large falling ofif is explained by the fact that Great Britain, which re- 
ceived nearly 16,000,000 pounds in 1888, received only 527,111 pounds 
the last fiscal year. 

' GROWTH OF BEET SUGAB. 

There can be no doubt that the beet sngar of Europe, the mannfact- 
ure of which is steadily increasing, is displacing the cane sugar of 
America. For the year ending June 30, 1889, the quantity of beet 
sugar Imported into the United States reached 243,474,041 pounds, 
against less than 62,000,000 pounds during the preceding year. This 
is a more serious question to the cane-sugar-growing countries than to 
the United States. The United States furnishes the principal market 
for cane sugar, and requires a large proportion of the annual importa- 
tion for home consumption. Every ton of beet sugar received here 
from Europe displaces a ton of cane sugar grown in Spanish America. 
The South American countries must have refined sugar, and a sound 
public policy as well as a desire to protect their own crop should induce 
the people of those countries to purchase from the United States their 
own sugar in the refined form rather than the beet sugar of Germany, 
France, and Belgium. 

SUaAB IMPOBTS FBOM BBAZTL. 

The importation of sugar into the United States from Brazil averages 
about $7,000,000 per year, yet Brazil receives no refined sugar from the 
United States worthy of being recorded speeifically in the official com- 
mercial reports, and the Argentine Republic and Uruguay are now also 
sup[)lied from European markets. It is probable that some of th^ sugar 
thus received is cane sugar exported from the United States to Europe, 
which finds entrance to South America through the superior transporta- 
tion facilities established between Europe and South America. While 
this fact furnishes an argument for the establishment of regular and 
rapid communication between the two American continents, the people 
of South America should not lose sight of the more important fact to 
them, that to encourage the beet-sugar industry of Europe is certa^in to 
operate against the value and the development of their crop of cane 
sugar. 

During the years 1880 and 1881 the Argentine Republic received from 
the United States 6,400,000 pounds of refined sugar. In 1882 there wai? 
exported to that country from the United States only 261,133 pounds. 
Since then the annual export has fluctuated, rising to 758,000 pounds 
in 1884, dropping to 584 pounds in 1888, and again rising to 32,452 
pounds for the year ending June 30, 1889. For the ])ast ten years 
the aggregate exportation was 9,027,681 pounds, nearly two-thirds of 
which were exported in 1880 and 1881. These figures are taken from 
United States custom-house reports. The vessels which carried this 
merchandise cleared for Argentine ports, but some of it undoubtedly 
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was delivered to Uragaay and other neighboring coantrieS| and doubt- 
less was transshipped to the Argentine Bepablic. 

EUBOPEAN SUGAB IK SOUTH AMERICA. 

But it is plainly apparent that the beet sugar of Earope is gaining 
ground in America, and particularly south of the equator. From offi- 
ci<al returns of the Argentine Government it appears that the imports 
of sugar from France, XJermany, Holland, and Belgium have steadily 
and largely increased the past few years. Thus in 1880 there was re- 
ceived from Belgium 6,000,000 pounds ; Frauce, 7,000,000 pounds; Ger- 
many, 945,000 pounds; Holland, 3,000,000 pounds. In 1887 there was 
received from Belgium 13,000,000 pounds; France, 22,000,000 pounds; 
Germany nearly 6,000,000 pounds, and Holland, nearly 3,000,000 pounds. 
Large as these figures are, they were exceeded in 1884, when the imports 
from the four countries named reached 54,000,000 pounds, while there 
was received the same year from the United States only 17,000 pounds. 

In the seven years ending with the Argentine fiscal year 1887 theag. 
gregate imports of sugar was 329,962,094 pounds, of which 89 percent, 
was received from Europe, the aggregate imported from the United 
States being 7,228,182 pounds, against 293,000,000 received from Europe. 
In the same period over 24,000,000 pounds were received from Uruguay. 
As Uruguay received during the last nine years less than 6,000^)00 
pounds from the United States, it follows that a very large proportion 
of the 24,000,000 pounds exported to the Argentine Eepublic was from 
Europe. It can not be reasonably claimed that any considerable quan- 
tity of European sugar received in the Argentine Republic from Europe 
was cane sugar exported from the United States, because the beet-pro- 
ducing countries of Europe receive comparatively small quantities of 
refined sugar, and the sugar exported to the Argentine Republic from 
England for the period above named, which country receives the bulk 
of the refined sugar exported firom the United States to Europe, was only 
7,087,830 pounds. 

THE SALES OF BEFINED SUGAB IN BRAZIL. 

What is true of the sugar trade of the Argentine Republic is true 
also of that of Brazil and Uruguay. In the ten years ending June, 1889, 
less than 150,000 pounds of refined sugar went from the United States to 
Brazil, and about 5,600,000 pounds to Uruguay. The export of sugar 
to those two countries from the United States has practically ceased 
for the past three years. As before intimated, it is probable that tlie 
lack of direct, regular, and frequent steam-ship communication be- 
tween the two American continents is largely responsible for the steady 
and rapid growth of the sugar trade between South America and En- 
rope. WiUi direct lines of steam-ships it is reasonably certain that the 
United States would supply that continent with the bulk of the refined 
sugar consumed there. 
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The fact that the Argentine tlepublic alone pnrcbasefl abont 40,000,000 
ponnds of refined sugar ahows the exteut and rslue of this one com- 
modity as ail article of comuiGrce, and should suggest to the United 
States authorities the importauce of doing something to establisb and 
maintain rapid ocean communication vith the Spanisb-Ameriean coun- 



STBUGOLE BETWBBK THE BEET AND THE CANE. 

There is another and equally important consideration in this conuec> 
tion. The maiuteuance and extension of the manufacture of refined 
sagar iu the United BtateR, and the continuance of the ))rofiCable cul- 
tivation of sugar cane in the West Indies, Central and South America 
are involred. In America at least it promises to become a struggle be- 
tweeo the sugar-beet of Europe ard the sugar-cane of the American 
continents, and unless something be speedily done reciprocally by the 
governments and people of America to protect sugar-cane and the man- 
ufacture of relined sugar, there is danger that beet sugar grown and 
manutactured on the Euro|)ean continent will become supreme in all 
the countries of South America and exclusive in a number of them. 
As previously stated, the United States now exports to South America 
and the West Indies about 12,U0U,IK)0 pounds of refined sugar anunally, 
while Europe es|)ort8 to the Argentiue Kepublic atone three times that 
amount. The shipments of refined sugar from Franco to the Argentine 
Kepnblic now exceed iu quantity and value the aggregate of that 
shipped to all the Spanish American states, and has done so. since 1381. 

STTOAB IBADE IK THE ABGEKNINE BBPUBLIO. 

The extent of the exports of refined sugar from Europe to Soath 
America will be sceu from the annexed table, which shows the quan- 
tity in pounds received in the Argentine Republic for the eight years 
ending with the Argentine fiscal year 1S37, from the United States, 
Uruguay and otherSonth American coantries, and conntriea of Europe. 

QBuntllji of rcflii«d mgar imported into th» Argmtine Bepublle for tie eight Arg«Hlimt 
fitoal yean tnding with 1687, and from wliat oountriti imported. 

[Ftom Argantliia offlclftl npocU.] 



Tia«. 


Buiet 


TTrnguay. 


.™p.. 


BiseU. etc. 


ToUl. 




pound.. 
1.738. aw 

as 


3:S 

4.Eaft.)WS 


PBvndt. 
IS.-DbI.UT 
M, 731, 119 
au,74fl.e51 

36,493. «S5 
34 m Mil 


Pound*. 


3e.77I,SM 
«3.«4l,l!13 

m.iM.t'ii 
40,si8.3.'«; 

*).W3,0«B 


DtOan. 




I,3M,;68 

i;a:4«> 


3.7S1,]ZG 
B.J3»,834 

E. 148. 131 










li 






S:™;wi 




r,2a8,iKi 


!M,UM,3l)a 


!i»3.1IM,M8 


8.3-0,968 


82S.»flS,3M 


2a,«ii,a«( 
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The growth of the sdgar trade betweeD Earope and Soatli Amerlofl 
may be iuferred from the annexed table, wbich shows the guantitiea and 
values of refioed sugar imported iuto the Argentine Republiu from 
the several countrieB named for tbe Argentine fiscal years 1880 to 1887 : 



l-»r.. 


Bolglatn. 


f™c.. 


GgmiuiT. 




B. 001, an 
e, 4B3. 7a 

6, 18a. Ml 
7,041,144 

iB,a7i,iM 


Dollar,. 

*os.m 
aT«.4eB 

£:;i: 


fl.tOB. 803 
10,910, 8.0 
14,073,84* 

S!:S;KS 

ie,-«is(i 

lS.fl71,44B 


DnOar,. 
S40,4»e 
Tfi3,2M 
1. OKI, Ida 

iias 

I,.S19,B1)7 
i, KM. 350 


Pound.. 

3,13S,5Bi 
B, T(l, 878 

III 

S;C06,0M 


DuOarM. 

7H.£n 


Ig" 










IS:;;::;:::::;:;::;;::::::::;: 


4fli;M7 








Te«r«. 


Holtand. 


IIJ)-. 


SpRiD, 


Orr.1 BrilBlD. 




Panndt. 
a.ui, 182 

7,600.105 
2,»8J.M8 


216,201 

MO, id 
2SB,lDfl 
B8»,aS2 

»■•■ 


^^ 


1,7"b 


43, OM 
GB.103 


DvUan. 
3. 208 


S3 

,.S:S 

9361431 
7S7.84I 


DoOan. 








- 














3,348 


"iis^'wo' 




SI, 033 


3gJ:::::i:::::::; 


W.7M 


6,"«S0 




















83,02* 
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THE WOOL TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



By John M. C abson, late Clerk Committee on Ways and Meana, Howe of Bepreaentaiivet. 



The importation of wool into the United States, of all grades, for the 
six years ending June 30, 1889, which covers the entire period of the 
operations of the i)re8ent tariff act (March 3, 1883), aggregated^ 
632,116,290 pounds, valued at $88,296,931. Of this total quantity 
450,641,969 pounds were carpet wools, the wools of this class consti- 
tuting 71.3 per cent, of the entire importations for the six years. Prior 
to the passage of the present tariff law imported wools were not classi- 
fied in the Treasury Report on Commerce and Navigation, but a classi- 
fication is made in the tables furnished in the annual reports showing 
the quantities and values of merchandise entered for consumption. 
The annexed tabid shows the quantities, in pounds, of each of the three 
grades of wool imported into the United States for the six fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1889: 



Year. 


Clothing. 


ConibiiiK. 


Carpet 


TotaL 


1884 r 


21,175,228 
11, 475, 880 
40, 068, 537 
17,063.082 
23, 030. 670 
20, 226, 317 


4,414 252 
2, 780, 751 
7, 108, 534 
10, 721, 763 
6, 630, 628 
6^ 860. 871 


52, 761, 170 
66, 330. 5.^0 
80,017,887 
85. 352, 205 
84,870,546 
00, 301, 541 


78,360.660 
70. 606. 170 


1885 


1886 


I20.084w068 


1887 


114.0a8.03O 


1888 

isao 


113. 658^ 753 
126,487,720 


Total 


143, 840, 632 


37,624,680 


450,641,060 


632,116,200 







IMPOBTS OF VAEIOUS GBADES OP WOOL. 

During the four fiscal years preceding the period above tabulated 
the aggregate inportation of wools was 322,532,905 or an annual aver- 
age of 80,633,226 pounds against an annual average of 105,352,715 pounds 
during the past six years. A comparison of the two periods named 
shows that the annual increase in the importation of the two higher 
grades since July 6, 1883, was only about 3,300,000 pounds per annum 
in clothing-wool, and about 1,000,000 pounds in combing-wool, while 
the increase in carpet wools was equal to an annual average of over 
38,000,000 pounds. In order that comparisons may be intelligently and 
correctly made between the importations of wool prior to and since the 
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passage of the preseut tAriff Ifiir, tables iii'e annexed showing qaantities 
and values nnd amonnt of duty collected on the several grades of wool 
entered for consumption the past twelve years, which laclttde six years 
nnder the present and six years nuder the preceding tariff. 
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* AKsnKtte Imported. 



SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR THK UNITED STATES. 

The hoik of this wool is received from the countries of Enrope and 
Asia. From the Latin-American countries there were received for the 
nine years ending June 30, 1888, nearly 170,000,000 pounds, which is 
equal to an annnal average of nearly 19,000,000 ponnds. More than 
one- half of all the wool received from Spanish- American countries comes 
from the Argentine Republic. In 1880 the importation from those 
countries reached 28,550,000 pounds, and in 1886 over 30,130,878 iwunds. 
These were unusually large importations. In the latter year there were 
received from Uruguay nearly 13,000,000 pounds, nearly all of which 
Iffts clothing wool ; indeed, the greater portion of the wool now received 
162a-:— 20 
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from Craguay iit olothiog wool, which sbuwe that Iho breed of sheep iii 
that coanti^ is being improved. Clothing wool is aim received from 
the ArgeotiDe Republic, Brazil, Chili, and Ihlexiuo, but in small qoHUti- 
ties. The annual average of clothing wools received irom all Americau 
conntries aonth of the United States for the five years ending Jane 30, 
188S, was 6,367,686 ponnds. The annexed table shows the qnantitiee of 
wool imported from Mexico, the Dutch West Indies, and couDtries uf 
Soath America for the nine yeara ending June 30, 18S8 : 
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AHOUIfT OP OABPET WOOL IMPORTED BY THE UNITED STATES. 

It will be seen by comparing the tables showing quantities and values 
of wool entered for consumption with that above given that only about 
one-fifth of the carpet wools anQiially imported into the United States 
came from American couutries. About 80,000,000 pounds of carpet 
wools ore now annnally imported into the United States, and of this 
not more than 15,000,000 pounds come from American conntriea. 
France receives from the Argentine Republic twenty times and Ger- 
many ten times the quantity that is received by the United States. 
Thus, in 1888, the United States received wool from that Kepublio 
valued at $1,178,000, while France in ISSti received over $20,000,000, 
and Oermany $10,677,394. Uruguay, Obili, and Peru also export more 
wool to Enrope than to the United States. This condition of affaira 
would be changed were there direct and frequent steam communication 
between the S'orth and Sonth American uoutinents, by which the manu- 
faotared prodncte of the former could be exchanged for the wool and 
other raw materials of the latter. 

WOOL IMPOETB IN 1888. 

To show the qaantities and values of carpet and clothing wools im- 
,pwt«d ftom the varioas couutries of the world, the following table is 
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introdaced which exhibits the imports from the oountries named for the 
fiscal year ending June SO, 1888 : 



Connlrles. 



Arfcentine 

Br»afl 

Chili 

Mexico 

Pern 

Dat4sh West Indies. 

Urni^ay 

Venecaela 



Chin* 

Fnuioe 

Qtrmmaj 

Bnglftod 

goottand 

British Bast Indies 

Australia 

Italy. 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Roamania 

Rossia 

Tarkey 

▲11 others 



Total 



Carpet wooL 



Qaantity. 



Ptnmdi. 

11, 000, 584 

427,156 

2,011,877 

89,787 

1,833 

22,028 

828,078 

1,445 



14. 861, 485 



4,628.309 

9,878.038 

328,159 

25.892.866 

2,160,737 

385,428 

1,801 

77,527 

17,416 

101. 076 

60. MM 

16. 474. 931 

10. 778, H69 

14,636,293 



84,879,548 



Vahie. 



Dollars, 

1,178,003 

88,828 

217,987 

6.884 

196 

1,282 

78,658 

76 



1, 518. 208 



385. 851 

1, 037. 380 

37,716 

3,646.696 

319.625 

42,358 

180 

6,439 

1,565 

11,529 

5,248 

1,894.072 

1, 080, 165 

1,547,086 



10,015,410 



Clothinj^ wooL 



Qaantlty. 



Poimdt. 



271,072 

120,880 

12,589 



8,506,419 



2,999,960 



84.577 

295,044 

7,292 

11,845,879 



6,183,191 



ValiM. 



JMImn. 



96^878 

18,068 

1.408 



388,046 



840.197 



0,785 

68.561 

4.170 

2,574.067 



1,172,870 



During the year 1888 there was withdrawn for consumption and duties 
paid upon the several grades of imported wools, as follows : 



Artides. 



Clothing... 
C«mhing .. 
Carpet 

Total 



Quantity. 



I'oundt. 
16.962,518 

5,668,068 
74,710, 



97, 231, 277 



Datiet. 



Dottmrt. 
1,789,847 
662,108 
8,8n,941 



4,729^486 



The domestic production for the year was 269,000,000 pounds, of which 
less than 23,000 pounds were exported. The quantity of wool, there- 
fore, which may be said to have been consumed in the United States 
the year named was, in round numbers, 343,000,000 pounds. 

WOOL OBOP OP THE UNITED STATES. 

In respect to the kinds of wool grown in the United States, Mr. J. B. 
Dodge, Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, writes as fol- 
lows: 

The first of tlie three olMses is clothing wool. This is the fleece of fuU-blood and 
grade Merino, of fine, short fiber, remarkable for its felting quality. These wools are 
prepared for manufactnre by canling rather than combing. The highest type of this 
race, the registered thoroughbred, is found iu Vermont, where breeding flocks are 
more numerous than elsewhere, and in considerable numbers in western New York, 
Ohio, ^d Michigan, and scattered throagh the W99tern States. 
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The Merino type of woola prevails almost exclusively in the three States named, im 
Texas, and throaghont the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast areas. Few sheep of 
other blood are found west of the Missouri River. 

Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia furnish wool of the Merino type mainly. 
The sea-board States of New England also furnish some grade wools of this type. 

The second class, the combing wool of the tariff classification, includes the medium 
and long wools of the English breeds, the Cotswold, •Leicester, Lincoln, several £uni« 
lies of Downs, and other breeds of long and coarse wool, also popularly known as the 
mutton breeds. These are few in number compared with the Merino type. Nearly all 
the sheep of the South, exclusive of Texas, are of this class, mostly descendants of 
the less improved English sheep of a hundred years ago, with occasional infusions of 
better blood from England, Canada, or the Northern States. In Kentucky probably 
99 per cent, are of the combing- wool cla^s. A considerable portion, too, are highly 
improved, giving to this State the reputatiou of having a larger proportion of high- 
quality mutton than any other State. 

In the vicinity of the Atlantic cities, from Maine to Virginia, sheep husbandry is 
principally lamb production, the males being Towns or other English breeds, and the 
ewes grades of both the Merino and the English types. This combination produces 
a mixed wool of a useful character. Then there are considerable numbers of the 
English breeds, though fewer than the Merino, scattered through the Western States, 
from Ohio to Kansas, and a still smaller proportion on the Pacific coast and in the 
Territories. 

As to the third class, the carpet wools, they are represented in the United States 
only by the Mexican sheep, which are the foundation of a large proportion of the 
ranch flocks, bnt so improved by repeated crosses as to furnish wool of the Merino 
type, much of it of high grade. 

EFFECT OF A REMOVAL OF THE DUTY ON CARPET WOOLS. 

While it 18 a disputed question whether the removal of the duty of 
2^ cents per pound on carpet wools imported into the United States 
would interfere with the growth of domestic wools, it is generally in- 
sisted by American manufacturers of carpets that additional quantities 
of this class of wool are necessary to the healthy development of the 
carpet trade of the United States, and the maintenance of low prices 
for all grades of carpets, and particularly of the cheaper qualities. The 
carpet wools are not produced in any considerable quantities in the 
United States, and this production will grow steadily less as the breed 
of sheep is improved. The production of these coarse wools is now 
mainly confined in the United States to Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas, and does not exceed 50,000,000 pounds per annum. It is doubtful 
if the removal of the duty would materially afifect the price of carpets. 
Assuming that a pound of wool is consumed in the manufacture of one 
yard of carpet, and allowing for waste, the duty adds, say, 3^ cents to 
each yard of carpet. The remission, therefore, would not be likely to 
affect the price to the consumer more than prices are naturally affected 
by the variations incidental to the operations of supply and demand. 

OOABSE WOOL AND THE CARPET TRADE. 

It would seem, in view of the rapid growth of the carpet trade, and 
the fact that the manufacturers of the United States must look to for- 
eign countries for coarse wool, that t)ie assurance of a steady and amplQ 
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snpply of material at a fair price is more important than a reduction 
or abolition of the present rate of duty. The coarse wools of South 
America being needed in the United States, methods should be. devised 
by which the bulk of them might be brought here instead of being sent 
to Europe. It would be undoubtedly to the advantage of both Ameri- 
can continents if the United States could so manage as to purchase 
70,000,000 pounds per annum from South America instead of from En* 
ropean and Asiatic countries, as is now the case. Why should the 
United States purchase Irom England annually 26,000,000 pounds of 
carpet wool, the growth of Australia and other countries beyond the 
seas, and only about 15,000,000 pounds from all the neighboring coun- 
tries of Americat From Eussia we purchase 16,000,000 pounds; Turkey, 
11,000,000 pounds, and France, 9,000,000 pounds, and yet we buy less 
than 10,000,000 pounds from the Argentine Eepublic, the largest pro- 
ducer of this class of wool among the South American countries, and 
next to Australia the largest producer in the world. 

The introduction of manufactured products of the United States into 
South American countries would require an increase of facilities for 
direct and rapid transportation, and this would insure outgoing vessels 
return cargoes of wool and other raw products of those countries which 
now go to Europe in exchange for manufactured articles, many of which 
are far inferior to similar articles that could be exported from the United 
States, with equal advantage to the consumer as to price. 

VALUE OF SOUTH AMEBIOAN MARKETS. 

In a communication to the New York Tribune of September 23, dis- 
cussing the South American trade and the importance of the conven- 
tion to be held in October at Washington, Mr. Francis Wayland Olen 
said of the establishment of steam communication between the Ameri- 
can continents : 

Direct, freqaent, rapid, regular, and permanent access to Soath American ports is 
the first requisite to obtaining oar legitimate share of the large foreign trade of those 
countries. That once secured, we can repeat, on a very much larger scale, what we 
have done in Canada, and obtain the lion's share of their trade. Without it treaties 
of reciprocity will not bear much fhiit. To secure proper communication between 
our leading sea-ports and those of South America our Gk>vernment must take the ini- 
tiative. We must grant liberal subsidies for a considerable period of years to induce 
capitalists to construct and run between these ports steamers of a high class. It 
should not be auy half-way measure, but so liberal as to secure prompt acceptance 
from responsible persons or companies. It should be done at once so as to induce a 
large number of South Americans to visit our Exposition in 1892, and study our 
markets. The Congress soon to assemble here will tend to interest the people of 
South America in our productions, but we shall fail in reaping the fnU benefit with- 
out direct, rapid, frequent, and regular communication, upon such a financial basis 
as will create confidence in both countries in its permanency. 

We are on the verge of reaping enormous advantages from our protective policy ; 
we have laid the foundation for a mighty manufacturing industry. It>s growth, de- 
velopment, and beneficent results in the near future will confound the wisdom ot 
those who denounce our fiscal policy. By retaining our home markets for our own 
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prodacen we have eacoaraged the conBtmetion of luanafaotories on so large a aoala 
as to secure a thoroagh division of labor, resulting in a low cost of production and a 
high grade of workmanship. By increasing the prodnctiveness of labor we have se- 
cured to the skilled artisan a higher average rate of wages than is paid in any other 
country in the world. By shntting oat foreign competition we have aecared the 
erection of many large manufactories in every class, and so have protected the eon- 

Burner by active competition among home prodnceni. 

• • • « • • • 

We have abont mastered our home market. We are now ready to enter foreign 
markets. I^t us begin with South America; give our manufacturers direct; rapid, 
frequent, regular, and permanent access to foreign markets, and we ahall beneflt oar 
artisans by increasing the demand for labor. We shall benefit onr consomera by leaa- 
ening the cost of production. We shall benefit onr shipping interests by increasing 
onr foreign trade. The value of the South American trade now and throughont the 
long future can hardly be overestimated. 

OOABSE WOOL NOT GROWN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In an article on "The Development of Wool Manafactnres," written 
by Mr. George William Bond, of Boston, and published by the Treasury 
Department in 1887 as part of a special report on wool and manafiact- 
ures of wool, he says, in reply to the question whether any wool is im- 
poi-ted which we can not produce in this country: 

There are none of the third-class wools that can be grown in this country to ad- 
vantage. Most of them are from races adapted to entirely different climate and cir- 
cumstances, whose yield of wool is so small that it would not pay for half their keep- 
ing. We could, I think, grow much more of the second-class wool than we do, becanse 
such wool is secondary in value, as the sheep could be raised profitably for mutton. 
This first-class mutton, if abundantly grown, would soon be appreciated and find a 
well-paying market at home and abroad. 

It is more difiicnlt to explain, so as to be readily understood, why we can not pro- 
duce any particular grades of first-class wools. We may grow wool in some places 
equally fine and apparently as good in other respects as wools that are imported, but 
they may not have the same working qualities. They will not produce the same 
effect when finished. Snch is the influence of climate and soil upon wool that no two 
places can grow wool exactly alike. The descendants of the same flock raised in 
Vermont and Ohio, or even in Vermont and New Hampshire, will not yield the 
same wool. 

In the special report made on wool and manufactures of wool in 1887, 
by the Treasury Department, are found many interesting facts in rela- 
tion to the origin and development of sheep husbandry on the Ameri- 
can continents. From that report the following paragraphs are taken : 

, The countries that yield the largest surplus of wool for export are Russia, the Ar- 
gentine Republic, South Africa, and Australasia. Their capacity for supplying the 
manufactures of the world seems to be ample. They have all improved their sheep 
by crossing with the merinos, and their wools, especially those of Australia and the 
Platte country, are among the finest in the world. These two last-named countries are 
much alike in their peculiar fitness for sheep- raising, and are as yet not taxed to any- 
thing like their capacity. Australia alone is as large in area as the United States. 

In Australia the plains devoted to sheep-raising are in the hands of comparatively 
a few, who have perpetual leases of immense tracts of (government lands at low 
rates. Some of these tracts contain as much as 100,000 acres, so that the oonntry 
bids fair to eontinue to be a shcep-raising section. 
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It is idle to talk about raising sheep in Enrope or this country to compete with 
Sonth Africa, the Platte conntry, or Anstralasia. Oar sheep-farming mast ovontnally 
be confined to small flocks of improved breeds, raised on farms where they require 
little or no extra labor. It has already come to this in Europe, and in the Eastern 
and Middle States, where lands are valnable, and will finally prevail in the West, aa 
the large ranches are divided up and settled. 

The conditions are entirely different in Sonth Africa, Australia, and Sonth America, 
where laborers are, at best, semi-barbarians or peons, and the immense plaius of cheap 
lands and torrid climate seem better adapted to sheep-raising than other industries. 



IV. 

CREDIT SYSTEMS IN SPANISH AMERICA. 



By John M. Carson, late Clerk Committee on Ways and MeanSf House of Repretentaticea, 



A sound system of credit is not only necessary to a liealtliful progress 
of business but stimulates existing and leads to tbe establishmeut of 
new enterprises. Money is tbe medium to facilitate and effect ex- 
changes, but even were there sufficient money to transact the business 
of the world credit would still be a necessity. If credit be necessary 
to transact business between individuals of the same country it is a 
greater necessity to transact business between individuals residing in 
different countries and at remote distances, and the duration of the 
credit depends largely upon the distance that exists between the seller 
in one country and the purchaser in another. A system of credit, so 
essential to tbe satisfactory and healthful conduct of business in the 
older countries, with large population, thorough development, abun- 
dant capital, and means of rapid communication, is absolutely necessary 
in a new country without these advantages and auxiliaries. 

A REQUIREMENT OF THE TRADE. 

At this time the manufacturers and merchants of the United States 
are looking to South America for markets in which to dispose of their 
surplus products. One of the most apparent obstacles that presents 
itself is not that the business men of South America require credit, but 
that the duration of the credit required is beyond that usually extended 
to purchasers in the United States. While it is true that longer credits 
are required in South America than are required and granted in com- 
mercial transactions between business men of the United States, it 
should not be forgotten that certain conditions attach to trade with 
South America that make long credits a necessity. 

The merchant in the United States who purchases from the home 
manufacturer, or even imports from Europe, on thirty or ninety days' 
credit, as a rule disposes of his goods in whole or in part and receives 
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payment for them before tbo expiration of the usual credit period and 
in time to discharge his obligation to those from whom he purchased. 
In the case of the South American merchant, however, ninety days, and 
sometimes a longer period, must elapse before he even obtains the mer- 
chandise, so that the ordinary credit which prevails in the United 
States is of no service whatever to liim. 

SYSTEMS OF CREDIT IN EUROPE. 

From many years of experience the manufacturers of Europe have 
become thoroughly acquainted not only with the markets and i)eople ot 
Central and South America, but with the personal integrity and com* 
mercial standing of the merchants of those countries, and their methods 
of doing business. Similar knowledge on the ])art of the manufact- 
urers and merchants of the United States would result in a rapid ex- 
tension of trade between the American continents. The fact that 
Europeans are striving so hard to prevent the entrance of United States 
manufactured i)roducts, and are laboring so incessantly to extend their 
trade with Spanish America, is a certain indication of good profits and 
evidence of the great value of the trade with Spanish American coun- 
tries. The extension of the same credit to Central and South America, 
on the part of United States merchants, that is now extended by those 
of Europe is a condition-precedent to the successful development of 
trade between those countries and the United States. 

STEAM SHIP FACILITIES NECESSARY. 

More rapid and certain communication by steamships than now exists 
would do much to shorten credit, but until this can be secured United 
States merchants should recognize the prevailing methods of conduct- 
ing business by those of Spanish America, and be prepared to extend 
the same facilities as Europciins if they would secure a firm footing in 
the markets of those countries. The merchants of Europe do not pre- 
tend to do business with Spanish America npon the same lines that are 
followed in dealing with their own people or with those of the United 
States. They not only adapt themselves to the methods that obtain, 
but carefully study the wants and desires of the people, consult their 
tastes, and flatter their prejudices. 

In short, they manufacture goods specially for South American mar- 
kets, and conduct the business according to South American methods. 
In this they have the active assistance of bankers who devote special 
attention to South American trade. For instance, a merchant in Eng- 
land receives orders from one or more South American merchants ag- 
gregating a large sum. 

HOW IT IS DONE IN ENGLAND. 

The English merchant presents these orders to his bank, to whom bs 
a rultt the financial standing and buHiness integrity of most of the 
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Sontb Americnn importers are known, nnd arranf^fos for the bank to 
carry the credit, the bank obtaining, In addition to the interiist paid by 
the debtor-merchants in South America, a percentap^e of the profits of 
the English merchant derived from the sale of the mei*chandi8e. In 
this way the bank receives a profitable return upon itvS loan, the trade 
of England is promoted, and the South American merchants obtain a 
credit which is at once a business convenience and an addition to their 
capital. 

Money in the United States is plentiful, and is eagerly seeking safe 
and profitable investment. The commercial honor of the leading mer- 
chant importers of Spanish America is unquestionable. They are not 
only willing, but desirous of trading with the United States, and are 
prevented from so doing solel}' because the conditions rei)el them. If 
the manufacturers of the United States will manufacture the goods and 
wares required by the people of Spanish America; if the merchants of 
the United States will pack them in such shai)es and forms as are 
necessary to insure easy transportation into the interior of the conntry, 
and will extend the measure of credit essential to the successful con- 
duct of business in Central and South America, the markets of those 
countries will be opened to them and a large volume of commerce will 
soon be passing between North and South America. 

THE THREE ESSENTIALS FOB INCREASED TRADE. 

The three essentials to the establishment and successful maintenance 
of commerce between the two American continents are 'goods mana- 
factured specially for Spanish-American countries, rapid and regular 
steam-ship lines, and the establishment of a credit system to meet the 
necessities of those new and enterprising countries. 

In connection with this general subject, Hon. B. L. Baker, United 
States Consul at Buenos Ayres, wrote an able and comprehensive paper 
to the State Department. In this communication Mr. Baker described 
the Argentine Republic, but very much of what he wrote is applicable 
to Spanish-American countries generally. 

The Argentine Repnblic [said Mr. Baker] is yoang in years and greatly wanting in 
active capital. With nntold flocks and herds feeding on spontaneons pasturage to 
the very confines of Patagonia, the product of which must find a market abroad ; 
with a soil unsurpassed for agricultural (lurposes, which yet awaits the plow of the 
husbandman ; with vast mineral resources in the interior provinces, which can not 
be reached without expensive machinery; with growing industries of sugar, wine, 
coffee, silk, etc., all requiring the expenditure of capital, and with a sparse popnla^ 
tion possessing but little wealth, scattered over an immense extent of territory, it is 
impossible in this country to move forward in an;,- department of trade, labor, or 
industry without the intervention of credit. Without the stimulus thus reoeived, 
its political advancement and national development would be diflicnlt, if not, indeed, 
almost hopeless. 

Several years ago the Department of State sent out inquiries to the 
American ministers and consuls touching the credit and trade systems 
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provailinfj in the various countries of the world. From the replies 
reoeived to tbose iuquirieR the foilowing coudeusatiou of the credit sys- 
tem in Spaninh America is made: 

MEXICO. 

Nearly all the great mercantile houses in Mexico City and State sell 
largely on credits of from four, six, to eight months, and often for longer 
periods, and even the small dealers, venders of trifles, and hucksters in 
articles of common use and every-day necessity, whose business is nsnally 
supposed to require ready money, are here more facile in regard to 
credits than in most other commercial communities. It is estimated 
that the business of the country is about equally divided between cash 
and credit. 

Bankruptcy is very rare. It is policy of the merchants to give to a 
debtor an extension of time, when asked for and the request be justi- 
fied, and not to push him to bankruptcy, as in the latter case, the tri- 
bunals intervening and causing heavy expenses, utter ruin and loss are 
sore. 

YUCATAN. 

Yucatan is pre-eminently a credit country, cash transactions being 
extremely rare. This statement applies to all business, great or small, 
almost without exception. In all and every condition of life, in all and 
every business, the credit system is rampant ; it has always been so ; 
it seems as though it always would be so. As a rule, interest is not 
demanded on time accounts. Goods are sold for a certain price, which 
may, at option, be paid '< cash down," or in a few monthly installments, 
or at the expiration of a short, fixed period, without interest. The num- 
ber of monthly installments and the duration of the last-mentioned 
period naturally vary with the amount of goods sold and the amount of 
confidence the seller has in the purchaser. Should monthly payment 
not be promptly made, interest is then usually charged at a rate stipu- 
lated in the document drawn up at time of sale. 

COSTA RICA. 

Between dealers and importers the credit system extends to about 
one-half the volume of business. Gash buyers have an advantage of 
from 5 to 10 per cent. 

HONDURAS. 

Credit always stimulates commercial transactions, and for this reason 
the merchants of this Republic provide themselves from Europe mostly, 
where they receive a credit from six to twelve months, and only buy 
from the United States those articles which bear very high prices in 
Europe, as flour, grain, and a few other kinds of merchandise. The 
extent of credit is equal to about two-thirds of the commercial business. 
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In a recent letter to tbe State Department Consul Herring famishes 
from Tegucigalpa some interesting fscts bearing upon the commercial 
methods of Central America. 

In HondnraA, as in most places in Central America, a long time must necessarily 
interyene between the sending of an order for goods and their receipt. If they arrri ve 
at the port in the wet season, they are likely to lie there for weeks, perhaps even 
months, before mules can be obtained to carry them to the merchants in the interior, 
especially if the packages are of bnlky, heavy, or inconvenient shape. Instances 
have occarred where conHignments of goods of awkward shape have lain in Anu*- 
pala more than a year awaiting transportation. Six months may probably elapse 
between the mailing of an order for goods from New York and their receipt, say at 
Jnticalpa, for instance. These facts serve to show why merchants here and in other 
portions of Central America require long credits. These credits they get from En- 
glish, German, and French houses; but they find American houses less willing to 
give equally favorable terms. If a merchant here fails to remit a payment when 
dne, it may require three or four months of correspondence for the foreign house 
to ascertain the reason. It may be on account of some delay, missending, miscar- 
rying, or unknown stoppage in transit of the natural products of this country, 
which arc often sent in exchange for foreign goods. Consequently the interchange 
of business or commodities is necessarily very slow. Resort to the courts for com- 
mercial settlements is rare, and bankruptcies seldom occur. Some English honses 
charge 5 per cent, per annum interest on accounts until they mature, and then, with* 
out further notice to or from the custonior, extend the credit throe months and charge 
interest for that three months at the rate of 7f per cent, per annum, and very often 
extend the credit a year. Merchants here object to the insurance in the United 
States as being higher than in Europe, with no corresponding greater risk; in fact, 
less risk, the distance and time being shorter. 

Several years ago Minister Logan furnished valuable information on 
the business methods of Central America. What he said about Central 
America in this particular applies with more or less accuracy to other 
Spanish- American countries. Minister Logan said : 

The coffee of Central America, its great staple, is largely sold in European markets; 
hence the credits of the sel'ers are mostly in those countries. This being the case, it 
results almost as an unavoidable consequence that the purchases of the merchants are 
made there of all articles which do not by reason of vastly superior quality or lower 
price compel a purchase elsewhere. The circunibtance named is so powerful in its 
efteets, however, as to overcome all ordinary advantages in other directions. Let me 
illustrate the point by citing the case of Chili. The great exports of that country 
are copper, silver, and wheat. Thirty years ago the United States bought largely of 
these articles; and during the early settlement of California, Chili exclusively sup- 
plied the flour consumed by the pioneer population of our far-off Pacific coast. Then 
the credits of Chili were in our country, and the logical consequence was that we 
enjoyed a large trade with that republic, her imports being almost exclusively from 
the United States. The development of the copper of the Lake Superior region sup- 
plied our own demands for that article, the enormous yield of our silver districts 
closed the market in that direction, while our wheat production has become one of 
the chief reliances of those countries compelled to look to other nations for their 
supply of that staple. 

COLOMBIA. 

English merchants have the principal trade of Colombia, which thej 
stimulate by giving credits from six to nine mouths, charging only 6 
and 6 per cent, interest and 3 por cent, commissions, flash buyers 
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have an adrantage of from 5 to 10 per ciiut, thoagh no interest is 
charged on time accounts. 

YENEZUBLA. 

The balk of all sales are made on a credit of from four to twelve 
months. Cash miles are very few. Although interest is not demanded 
on time accounts, cash buyers have great advantages over those that 
buy on credit. Merchants allow 12} per cent, discount from time prices. 
All imported goods are sold on time. 

BRAZIL. 

At least three-fonrtds of the volume of business will be on credit. 
With a capital of $20,000 it is usual to be owing about $100,000, or in 
that proportion. As a rule the people buy on credit. In retail trade 
those who pay cash buy at cheaper rates than those who are known to 
ask credit. In wholesale trade the cash buyer gains a very consider- 
able advantage. In the dry-goods trade, for example, a credit of twelve 
months is granted; but if the purchaser pays cash he will get 12 to 14 
per cent, discount. Wine and olive oil are sold at ten months' credit, 
or 10 per cent, discount for cash ; beer at eight months' credit, or 7 per 
cent, discount for cash ; and the same in respect to provisions. 

Interest is demanded and obtained by the importer on overdue ac- 
counts, say at the rate of 9 or 10 per cent., or 1 per cent, above the rate 
of the banks. Wholesale dealers who sell to the interior often try to 
get interest, but seldom succeed, and are only too glad to get paid with- 
out interest. A retail dealer would be likely to charge interest after 
six months. 

Generally all products of the country are sold for cash or on three 
months' credit. Coffee, the leading product, is a cash article. Fresh 
meat, fresh fish, and mechanical work command cash. In imports, salt, 
lumber, petroleum, copper, lead, and codfish are cash articles. Sixty 
days' credit is sometimes given for iron, otherwise it brings cash. Flour 
is sold at six months' credit, or cash at 6 per cent, discount. All goods 
except those manufactured are sold on acceptances in case of credit. 
The banks advance money on signed accounts, but do not discount 
them. There appears to be a tendency to increase the list of cash 
articles. 

UBUaUAY. 

In Montevideo credit is the one and indispensable element of trade, 
which may be said to be almost exclusively carried on by the capital of 
foreigners. The local dealers will only buy at five and six months' credit, 
and very seldom redeem their promissories by cash discount. The cause 
and origin of such long credit may be explained by the long time re- 
quired for the goods bought in this city to reach the centers of distribu- 
tion in the camps or country townc, and the long time the country dealer 
has to wait ere he can dispose of them and obtain returns, and these re- 
turns by barter as frequently as by cash. 
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AboQt one- half of the commercial bofiiness of the ooantrj is done on 
credit. Native products usually command cash. TSo interest is charged 
ou time accounts, but interest is charged at from 6 to 9 per cent, if the 
credit is exceeded. The banks discount the promissory notes of the 
dealers and collect them when due ; and any inability or hesitant^ to 
pay on the part of the purchaser or dealer who signs it wonld severely 
wound him in credit and reputation. 

• 

ABGENTINB BEPUBLIO. 

As a rule, business is conducted on credit; about seven-eighths of the 
volume of wholesale and retail business is thns transacted. Gash buy- 
ers have a reduction in prices equivalent to 12 per cent, per annnm. 
In the grocery and comestible trade the credit is four months, with 4 
per cent, discount for cash. In the dry-goods trade the credit is five 
months from the end of the month, with 5 per cent, discount for cash 
payments. If a merchant, however, demands cash, he will have to 
allow even more, or be cut off from many buyers. 

Interest on time accounts is often demanded but seldom paid. Most 
invoices have printed on them that at the expiration of a certain time 
interest will be charged, but in the great majority of cases it is not en- 
forced. If legal proceedings are taken for the recovery of an account, 
only 7 per cent, per annum from the date of the action is recoverable; 
but as the costs of the suit (left to the discretion of the judge) are in- 
variably more than the interest claimed, the attempt to collect interest 
by law is seldom niade. A merchant, in explanation of the fact that 
interest is not paid on time accounts, says that '^ as a general rule the 
price of the articles sold is fixed on a basis of five to six months' credit, 
and of course the interest is included in the price itself." In the retail 
trade no intercbt is ever demanded. 

Articles of export are alone sold for cash. Articles manufactured in 
the country are comparatively few, and, as they enter into competition 
with the im[)orted article of the same kind, of course they are subject 
to the same regulations in regard to credit. American manufacturers 
have, in many cases, declined to make sales to the merchants of this 
country unless the price was deposited before the shipment, while others 
demand to draw against the goods, payable on arrival of cargo; but the 
system of credits in European countries is so liberal and so universal 
that the United States, except in special cases, receives orders only for 
what can not be procured elsewhere. 

PERU. 

Merchants buy on three and six months' credit. Tradesmen give no 
credit beyond thirty days. Beyond that period interest is charged at 
the rate of 1 per cent, a month. 
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CUBA. 

The bulk of the business is conducted ou credit. The exporter of 
sugars and molasses, whose business reaches a volume during the year 
of many millions of dollars, ^may have a capital of from $25,000 to 
$50,000, but he relies on credits generously granted him by bankers of 
the United States and Europe. 

The wholesale provision dealer purchases his supplies at three, four, 
six, and sometimes eight months' time. He in turn sells to the planter 
on credit, formerly on twelve months' time, but now rarely more than 
one to three months are granted. The planter, it is true, sells his prod- 
uce for cash, but as his crop is mortgaged, practically the proceeds 
pass into the hands of the factors immediately. If credits were all with- 
drawn it would be impossible to carry on any trade in the island. The 
only trade based wholly on cash is the retail grocery trade. 

The basis on which all trade rests is the credit system. It is a long 
chain which extends from the producer abroad or at home through num- ^ 
berless middlemen, link by link, to the consumer, who is perhaps the 
only one who can or is expected to pay cash for what he buys, and even 
n his case it is usual only when he is a retail purchaser. 

Cash buyers have some advantages in prices which are usually equal 
to the interest for the time a credit is granted. Interest is not usually 
demanded on time accounts. Liquidations are usually made on May 1. 
The account will embrace purchases made during the previous twelve 
months. Although cash payment on May 1 is desired and asked for, it 
is rarely made. Instead of this, the planter gives the dealer one or 
more notes, payable in February, March, or April following, with in- 
terest (usually 12 per cent.) added. 

POBTO BIOO. 

At least 75 per cent, of the business is done on credit. Gash buyers 
always purchase at least 5 per cent. cheax)er than those who purchase 
on credit. Interest is seldom collected. 

HAYTI. 

Credit is essential to the existence of trade. The system of credit is so 
deeply rooted in this community that merchants sell to retailers princi- 
pally on credit, and these in turn sell to most of their customers on similar 
terms, and this credit system is restricted by neither law nor regulations. 
It may be said that 75 per cent, of the total amount of merchandise dis- 
posed of is done on credit 
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COINAGE AND THE PRECIOUS METALS. 



By John M. Carbon, Late Clerk Committee on Way^ and MeauB^ House of Bepre$enia' 

tives. 



The standard coins of the American continents are as numeroas as the 
coantries which are embraced, and each country has its own standard 
of weight and fineness. With a people having no commerce with neigh- 
boring nations, it matters little what may be the form and value of its 
currency, but in proportion with the extension of a nation's commerce 
will it« people suffer loss and inconvenience through a currency estab- 
lished to meet local exigencies or to serve local convenience. This mul- 
tiform metallic currency of the American countries is not only a hin- 
drance to commerce, but entails loss to consumers of merchandise and 
inconvenience to merchants by reason of the necessity for computations 
and the employment of agents and brokers to make the exchanges. 

A coinage system of uniform value and designation would be a great 
help to the commerce of the world and a large saving to the people. 
Such a system is not impracticable and may be adopted l>eibre many 
years. But there is no reason why a uniform system of values and des- 
ignations should not be at once adopted for use among the nations of 
America. The necessities of commerce, which is being rapidly devel- 
oped between American countries, and the convenience of the people, 
who are becoming more intimate, sdikc require the removal of the dif- 
ferences existing between the monetary units of their respective coun- 
tries. This varied currency is one of the greatest barriers to the promo- 
tion of commerce between the North and South American continents. 
With a monetary unit common to American countries, and the es- 
tablishment of more frequent and rapid communication between them, 
the services of brokers and money-changers would be no longer required 
by merchants, and the postal money-order system would become as ac- 
cessible to the people of North and South America a« it now is to thos^ 
of the United States and the United Kingdom. 
390 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SILVER COIN. 

It is, perhaps, too early to attempt so radical a change as would be 
involved in the sweeping away of existing forms of currency and the 
sabstitutiou of new forms. The people should be prepared by educa- 
tion for so thorough a revolution in customs that have become rooted by 
generations of usage. But the merchants and business men of the two 
continents have long since recognized the necessity for a uniform stand- 
ard coin as the basis of business transactions between the several 
nationalities of America, and are not only prepared for its immediate 
adoption, but are earnestly urging it upon the attention of their respect- 
ive representatives. The necessity for the introduction of a uniform 
unit of value or trade dollar being apparent, it is for the statesmen of 
America to devise the methods and provide the necessary treaties and 
legislation to secure its early establishment. Hon. Conrad N. Jordan, 
late Treasurer of the United States, and now president of the Western 
National Bank of New York, has given this subject considerable study, 
and in a paper prepared for the attention of the Congress says : 

I propose an international coinage, and present the following methods of bringing 
sncb an agreement about. It is foUy to ask England to accept international coinage, 
with tbe knowledge that by merely agreeing to go into a conference to be held for 
that purpose such action would put up silver from 5(2. to J0<2. per ounce, and thus com- 
pel her to deplete an already partially exhausted stock of gold in making the pur- 
chases which such an operation would require. Instead of asking England to commit 
this absurdity why should not the United States offer to sell England £10,000,000 at 
the average price paid by the United States, which is, say, 48id., giving au option 
for a further purchase of, say, £ 10,000,000, at, say, 50d., contract to run, say, three to Ave 
or more years, England to pay 2 per cent, per annum on the credit, which can be re- 
newable, the United States only to draw when exchange is at 4.89, or shipping point? 
Thus England will practically pay for the silver purchase in goods or secuiitiee re- 
turned from the other side. England will purchase with the knowledge that she 
will not be required to pay except as above, or earlier, at her option, and as only 
about 33 per cent, can be put — as I estimate — in circulation in subsidiary coin in one 
year, it will need three years to complete the first contract The United States should 
also agree to purchase an amount equal w its sale, if made, at not to exceed a like 
price from its home producers, thus preventing the English silver market from being 
swamped by excessive importations, which otherwise might be induced by the rifle 
In price. 

A METHOD SUGGESTED. 

The purchase made, an international agreement as to coinage being assumed as en- 
tered into, it remains to provide a method to bring this about. Let us suppose inter- 
national commissioners to be appointed for the purpose of supervising at the places 
agreed upon as points of deposit, the deposits to be made under the following arrange- 
ment: Any person or corporation can deposit, say at the cities of Mexico, Vera Cms, 
Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Lima, Valparaiso, San Francisco, and New York. (This 
list to be extended by tbe proposed conference to all points where silver can be col- 
lected and shipped at the Ibwest cost in the respective countries.) Silver exceeding, 
say 800 tine (minimnm fineness to bo agreed upon); certificates to be issued by the 
respective governments under their guaranties as to fineness and weight, and under 
an inspection by three commissioners (the consuls could act as such commissioners), 
and under international guaranty as to the safety and security of such deposits; 
each government to be charged with the expense of silver moved by reason of the 
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B^eement. The certificates to be issued iu eqaivalents of 1,000 ounces fine, and in 
sums o^ say 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 ounces. These certificates to be received by 
the separate Governments in payment of customs dues at, say not exceeding 55 pence 
per ounce, 1,000 line, or such price as may be agreed npon ; but to be received at the 
average current price less than 55d. of the previous month, as now done in Austria, 
less i or 1 per cent., as the case may be or need, in order to pay expenses of issue of 
certificates, the commission of inspectors, etc. The respective States may pay out or 
sell such certificates at the average current rate, but are not compelled so to do. The 
merchants can, however, settle their own debts, at their option or agreement, or make 
sales and payments payable iu these certificates, which contracts of sales and pay- 
ments are to be recognized as valid aud euforceable by law. The agreement to receive 
such certificates to terminate upon such notice by each government party to the 
agreement, as may be agreed upon. 

THE EFFECT OF SUCH AN ARRANGEMENT 

would be to place in the hands of the governments which are parties thereto a 
stock of silver that would provide for an international coiuage of increased weight ; 
but iu the case of England, decreased fineness, as I should propose a coin 900 fine, 
for the reason that this fineness suffers least by abrasion; 440 grains to tbe dollar, 
900 fine, or such increase as may be agreed upon. The nickel onrrenoy to be abol- 
ished, and small silver issued in its place. This now coinage may be begnn imme- 
diately, but should be begun by parties agreeing thereto say no later than 1895 ; but 
no new coinage of the old standards to be made. Until then, any of the coinages to 
be received at the valuation to be placed upon the respective existing coinages 
with reference to the coming new coinage. The terms of time of settlement to 
be agreed upon, say five or ten years (the latter being best, though regard must 
be had to the amount accumulated by the signatory powers through their cus- 
toms or otherwise), the debtor nations to pay in silver, by weight and fineness, 
the differences resulti ug from abrasion or lack of weight or fineness. This wonld 
equalize the old coins with the new coins, or a toleration allowance could be 
made as to abrasion, each nation being allowed one-twenty-fifth of 1 per cent, per 
annum, which is as nearly as may be the legitimate abrasion which takes place an- 
nually in silv er coinage 900 fine. 

The nations issuing small paper money would suffer the least under this arrange- 
ment, as less small coinage wonld be in circulation with them under such conditions. 
Currency could be forbidden of less denomination than $5. Any excessive abrasion 
would be evidence of the coin being unfairly dealt with, and would not be allowed 
for. 

The result of the methods presented in the latter part of these suggestions would 
be, until the matter was fairly understood, an accumulation at a few centers, of sil- 
ver certificates; but as soon as understood by merchants would create a mercantile 
currency which may be expanded at will by the mercantile community, as represented 
by its foreign merchants. But as soon as this channel was filled the accumulation by 
the respective (governments wonld begin, and a sufficient stock of silver would be ob- 
tained without other expense than the price at which the certificates were received, 
transportation and storage deducted, and out of which the new coinage could be cre- 
ated without any great loss or expense. The further result would be obtained by the 
nse of the existing silver coinage of great economies in making the transition from 
the one system of coinage to the other. 

Mr. Jordan favors makiDg the weight of the proposed coin 432.10 
grains, as that divides equally in grams, an important point in connec- 
tion with the prodaction of subsidiary coins. Four hundred and forty 
grains of silver, 900 fine, would give 390 grams of pure silver. If made 
400 grains of pure silver, this would divide decimally in the best i>ossi- 
ble way. The selection of 900 fineness is because of the fact that it has 
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been demonstrated that silver of this degree of fineness wears better 
as money than if coined of any other fineness. It has the merit, too, 
of having been adopted by every nation except England. The silver 
of fiugland is 925 fine, bat proves to be too soft, and is subject to greater 
wear and tear than any other silver coinage. 

I ESTIMATE OF VALUES OF SPANISH -AMEBIO AN OOINS. 

• 

The annexed table shows the monetary standard of the several coun- 
tries named, the monetary unit, the character of coins, and the equiva- 
lent value of the monetary unit in terms of the gold dollar of the United 
States. These estimates were prepared by the Director of the United 
States Mint, are used by the custom-houses of the United States, and are 
followed in determining values of invoices. They are made annually, 
and when promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury, govern the cus- 
toms officials for the year. 

The ^^ standard " of a given country is indicated as follows, namely : 
Double^ where its standard silver coins are unlimited legal tender, the 
same as its gold coins; single gold or single silver y as its standard coins 
of one or the other metal are unlimited legal tender. The par of ex- 
change of the monetary unit of a country with a single gold, or a double, 
standard is fixed at the value of the gold unit as compared with the 
United States gold unit. la the case of a country with a single silver 
standard, the par of exchange is computed at the mean price of silver 
in the London market for a period commencing October 1 and ending 
December 24, 1888, as per daily cable dispatches to the Bureau of the 
Mint. 



Coontry. 



Argentine Bepnblio. 



Bolivin 
BrazU.. 



ChiU. 



Cnba.... 
EcoAdor. 



Oufttemalft 

H»yti 

HondoTM.. 
Mexico .... 



Peru 

United States of Co- 
lombia. 
Venezuela 



standard. 



Doable . . . 



Single silver 
Single gold . 



Doable. 



Oonble 

Single silver 



Single silver 

Doable 

Single silver 
Single silver 



Single silver 
Single silver 
Single silver 

Single silver 



Monetary unit 



Peso 

Boliviano 

Milreis of 1,000 

rels. 
Peso 

Peso 

Snore 

Peso 

Croarde 

Peso 

Dollar 

Peso 

Sol 

Peso , 

• 

Bolivar 






.a 

M 






10.985 



.68 
.912 



.926 
.68 



.68 
.965 
.68 
.739 



.68 
.68 
.68 

.136 



Coins. 



Gold: argentine (H^STM) and h 
argentine. Silver: peso ana 
divisions. 

Silver: Boliviano and diviaioos. 

Gold : 5, 10, and 20 mllrela. SU- 
ver: |. 1, and 2 milreis. 

Gold: escndo ($1,824), doubloon 
($4,561), and condor ($9,123). 
Silver: peso and divisions. 

Gold: doubloon ($6,017). Silver: 
peso. 

Gold: condor ($9,647) and double- 
condor. Silver: snore and di> 
visions. 

Silver : peso and divisions. 

Silver: gourde. 

SUvor : divisions of peso. 

Gold: dollar ($0,983). 2|, 5, 10, 
and 20 dollars. Silver: dollar 
(or peso) and divisions. 

Silver : peso and divisions. 

Silver : sol and divisions. 

Guld : condor ($9,647) and double' 
condor. Silver: peso. 

Gold: 5.10, 20, 50. and 100 boli- 
vars. Silver: 5 bolivars. 



/. 
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RELATIVE WEIGHT OF SILVER COIN. 

The number of graiifs of pure silver contaiued in each of the silver 
coins of Spanish-American countries is given in the annexed table. The 
weight of the silver coins of other countries is also given : 



Coantiy. 



Arcentine Repnblio 

Bolivia 

Bradi 

ChDl 

Bctuulor 

Gaatemala 

Haytl 

Hondaras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Pfirn 

United States of Colombia 
Venezuela 

AuAtria 

Belfdiim 

Egypt 

France 

Gn'eoe 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherianda 

Russia 

Spain 

Switzerland 

TripoU 



Silver coins. 



Peso 

Boliviano .. 
2niilreis... 
Milreis .... 

4 milreis . . . 

Peso : 

Sucre 

Peso 

Gourde 

Peso 

Dollar 

Peso 

Sol 

Peso 

6 bolivars . . 

2 florins 

Florins .... 

5 fhincs.... 
20 piasters. 
10 piasters. 
5 piasters.. 
2 piasters.. 
1 pia8t«r... 
5 rraucs — 
5 drachmas 

Bnpee 

I rupee — 

51ire 

Yen 

2i florins . . 

1 floriji 

iflorin 

Boublt) 

irouMe 
rouble 
pesetas . . . 
5 francs... 
Mahbub ... 



Grains of 

pure silver 

contained. 



347.22 
847.22 
360.723 
180.361 
90. 180 
347.22 
347.22 
347.22 
347.22 
347.22 
377.17 
847.22 
847.22 
347.22 
847.22 

342.032 
171.466 
347.22 
360.060 
180.010 
00.020 
36.008 
1&004 
347.23 
847.22 
165.00 
82.50 
847.22 
874.40 
864.581 
145. 832 
72.016 
277.71 

isass 

60.42 
347.22 
347.22 
313.20 



PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 



In the appendix to the Annual Report of the Director of the United 
States Mint for 1888 are tables compiled from the latest official and other 
reliable data, showing the production of the precious metals in, and the 
value of the coinage of, all nations for the calendar year 1887. The total 
production of the world for the year was as follows : Gold, 151,712 kilo- 
grams, valued at $100,820,000; silver, 3,016,044 kilograms, valued at 
$125,346,310, which gives a total output of 3,167,756 kilograms, valued 
at $225,172,310. From the table showing the world's entire production 
of gold and silver, the following is taken, which exhibits the production 
of gold and silver in American countries for 1887 : 
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Countries. 



UDitedSUtes... 

Mexico 

Sonth America : 

Cobmbia 

Bolivia 

ChMi 

Brazil / 

Venesuela 

Peru 

CeDtral Amerioa: 
Costa Bica ... 

Honduras 

Salvador 



Total 



Silver. 



KUot. 
1.288,865 
904,000 

722 

24,061 

240.616 

206.642 

141 



48,780 



1,700 
6.774 



2,716,260 



DoUars. 
63.367,000 
37. 670, 000 

30,000 

1,000,000 

10,000.000 

8,637,360 

5,860 



2, 067. 650 



74.760 
240.000 



112,882,000 



Gold. 



KUot. 
40,654 
1,240 

45 
4,614 

100 
2,306 
1.602 
5.020 

170 

131 

ioo 



64,880 



XMlart. 
83.000,000 
824,000 

30,000 

3,000,0^0 

73.U00 

1,501.400 

908.000 

3, 336, COO 

113,000 

87,000 



66,400 



63,117,800 



This shows that America produced in 1887, 90 per cent, of the world's 
output of silver and 62 per cent, of the output of gold. 

OOINAGE IN AMERICAN COUNTBIES. 

The coinage of the world for 1887 was, gold $124,992,465, and silver 
$163,411,397. Of this the coinage of American countries was as fol- 
lows : 



Country. 



United States 

Mexico 

Argentine Republic 

Cofombia 

Bolivia 

ChUi 

Peru 

Honduras 

Nicarainia 

Haytl 



Gold, 



$23,972,883 

308,647 

0.173,870 



26,360 



Total 



33, 760, 760 



SUver. 



$35,101,081 
26,844,031 



668.000 
1,763.451 

833,000 

1,685.000 

71,078 

400.000 

500,000 



64,451,610 



In 1886 the Argentine Eepublic coined in gold $1,988,670; Chih', 
$37,210; Colombia, $26,965; Brazil, $20,653; and Mexico, $367,490. 
These were the only Spanish American countries which coineil gold 
that year. During the same year the countries named coined silver as 
follows: Chili, $966,080 ; Peru, $592,065; Colombia, $1,354,826; Vene- 
zuela, $1,286,345; Guatemala, $27,387; Brazil, $30,373; Costa Rica, 
$148,036 ; Hayti, $144,750 ; Mexico, $26,991,804. The coinage of the 
United States that year was, gold, $32,086,709 ; silver, $28,945,542. 



OOINAOE m THE UNITED 8TATBS. 

Tbe annexed table sbuws the coioage of the United States Hiuce 1870, 
Tables showing the coiuage in detail from tbe foundation of the mint 
are given in the annual report of the Director of tbe Mint : 



Tfw- 


Oold. 


Bu™ 


Ulnor. 


loUi. 




at, SM, 830.00 

31,031,9(0. M 
40.670. MS, 40 
43,090.804.00 

M,83£8H-0g 

«6,B87,«it6.0« 
39,341,000.00 
33, »1, 798.40 

37,773.011.60 
38. MS, Ml. OO 
23.973.383.00 
8i; 380,808.00 


»1. 178, 356.60 

3,iu(.o:»8.no 

a601,4W<.S0 
4.014,747.60 

8,851, 776. TO 
15,347,803.00 
24. 601.307. 60 
S8,393.0J6.60 
3S,6I»1, 890.00 

37, M», 778. 00 

Z7:M0!lfl3.75 
37,873,131.00 
tO,24B.9l».45 

38, G34, 808. IS 
38, 881. 170.20 
31,088,709.00 
39,181,081.40 
33, 036, 008. 41 


■350,316.00 
08,800.00 

38e; 3*0.00 

3421*79.00 
846.070.00 

39l.U6.9S 
426,161.76 
900,400.00 

t. Ml. 770.41 
796. 483 78 
Iftj; 022.04 
343. 180. to 

1,116,688.86 
013,200.78 


2*! 2301613.30 
24,8B6,GiX60 

48,' 4*8. 8a ! 70 
»; 6*1:803.00 

T].a3,M0iOo 

72.401. 43* M 

1A,«3. 088.6* 
06, 814, 868. 00 

to, 111, 888.-10 
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M. 821,317.00 








01,379,438.00 

00,379,160.00 









PRODUCTION OF PBECIOUS MBTA1,S IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The prodDctioD of gold and silver in the United States for the sa 
period was as follows : 



T«r. 


Gold. 


BllTer. 


ToM. 




460. 000, 000 
*a;»oo,OM 

ao^oooiooo 

31600, 00* 
33, 400. owl 
3e,«O0.ODO 
48, 1100,01)11 
61,100,000 
38000,000 

aS:K 

32.900,000 
30,OC0,W» 
30,»0,OOT 


lis 

ill, TOO, 000 

:ifl.'eou;wo 

45,100,000 
*0.80<I,0V0 

3d:3«.:ooo 

4s,'eouiooo 
a.wi:m 

M^OM^oao 

61.000,000 
63,367,000 


ftS:!S 
SSfSS 














78.790, 000 
88,100.000 
0«,*08.M» 
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RATIO OF SILTfiB TO GOLD. 

The following table exhibits the ratio of silver to gold since 1860: 



Tur. 


BUio. 


Y«r. 


^ 




1E.» 

lis 

1S.4S 
18. 5T 
1S.W 
IS.«0 
IS. 87 
U.^ 
19.03 

a.n 










S! 












































1B.N 































PEODtlCT OP MEXICO. 

The following table shows the product of gold and silver in Mexico 
ttom 1877 to 1838 : 



Tcnn.. 


0(4.1, 


Silver, 


ToUl. 




i.(iia,«ifl 
1, 1.S ., am 

>KOMI 
1,UM.W» 


Kt, B97. IKW 
Zj, I'JSOOO 
afl,BO0,«« 
», 234, ODD 

S.ni.m 

34,(100,000 
34,912.000 
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COINAGE OF MEXICO. 

The coinage of Mexico is shown iu the following table : 



T„^ 


Gold. 


Silver, 


Copp«r. 




•ais 

G-J],«-« 

*e-A*«i 

S'S 

KMt,«l8 
8.3M.0W 


M. 182, WT 

14. 418, tsa 

«:*iT.^ 

m;377.37» 
2J,«D,7M 
3\MM.0M 
S5, 600. 000 
M.lll.DOO 
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Coinage of Mexico from the esiahUskmeni of themintSf in 1537, to the end of the fiscal year 

0/188H. 



PiTiods 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Copper. TolAi. 

1 


C01X>MAL EPOCH. 

Unniilleil coin from 1537 to 1731 

Pillar coin, 1732 to 1771 


$8,407,950 
19. 889, 014 
40.391.447 


$752,067,450 
441.620.211 
88H,663.989 


$200,000 


$700,765,406 
461, 518. 225 
929,288.329 


Bust coin. 1772 to 1821 


842,893 






68,778,411 


2. 08 >. 260, 666 


542.803 


2,151,581,960 


IKDEPENDKXCB. 

Itarl)ide> imperial bunt 1822 to 1823 


557.392 
45. 040, 628 


18, 575. 569 
740, 246, 485 


■i,'i35;i77' 


19,182,961 
790, 522, no 


Republic oatcie. 1824 to June 30. 1873 








45,598.020 


768,832,054 


5.235,177 


809.656,251 


BBPUBUC. 

Eagle coin, from let July, 1878, to June 30, 
1888 


6,386,069 


350,594,608 


203,296 


859.183.97S 




• 



SUMMARY. 

Colonial epoch (from 1537 to 1P21) ^ $2,151,681, 

lD(l<]M>ii(1i'[ict* (from 1822 to 1873) 809,66.%251 

Republic (from 1873 to lif88) 859.183.973 

Total 8,820,421,184 



BECOINAGE OF MEXICAN SILVER DOLLARS. 



Id discussing the movement of Mexican silver dollars, Dr. Kimball, 
Director of the Mint, in his report for 1888, on precious metals, says : 

How far should exported Mexican silver dollars be coDKidered as represontiDg per- 
inaneut coinage or reeoinagef It would seem that all Mexican dollars not exported 
to Oriental countries, where their furni is preserved, should be considered as new ma- 
t-erial, and within the purpose here in<licated, not as foreign coin. As these dollars 
enter at once into the composition ot coins of other nations they should not be 
treated otherwise than as now bullion, shipped in the form of dollars for convenience 
of tale. 

A^rainst the Mexican coinage of the silver dollar, long maintained both as a trade 
ooin and as a stamped ingot, should therefore, in order to obviate duplication, be 
iinally deducted in any general statement of the coinages of nations at least the sum 
of all dollars coined over at other mints. A considerable part of the rest of this coin- 
age is treated in Europe, the United States, India, and Japan as more or loss dor^ 
bullion, and likewise remelted and refined. Hence the registration of silver coinage 
in Mexico is significant of stability only in sniaU ratio to the whole coinage for any 
given period. For economic rather than statistical purposes it wonld probably lead 
to the lesser error to account for one-third of the coinage of Mexico as directly going 
back into bars for refining and eventually for industrial employment, and another 
third iiH speedily going into coinages of other nations. 

According to the annual statement of Mocotta & Goldsmid, of London, the imports 
«>f Mexican silver dollars into Great Britain during the year 1887 were, in round num- 
bers, |;U,000,000, and the exports to China and the Straits $4,r>00,000, leaving about 
$4,r»00,0()0 for refining and European coinages. 

The VHlue of Mexican silver dollars importe<l int^ the United States from Mexico 
during the same ])eriod was$8,b22,8Gl, of which there was re-exported from San Fran- 
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Cisco to Chiua, |6,075,40i), learing in the Uuit«(l StAtes, probably melted at the 
DiintM, $2,747,452. 

According to the ofTicinl Btateiiieiit of the ludian iiiiDt« there were de{H)8ited aud 
iiielto<1 for Indiau silver coinage during the year 18d7 Mexican dollars of the value of- 
1,923,888 rupees, equivalent to fi810,0<X). At least 8,000,000 Mexican silver dollars are 
therefore known to have been melted for coinage purposes during the year IftJT. 

PRODUCT OF BOLIVIA. 

Exa<;t information as to the pro<lnction of the precions metals in 
Bolivia can not be obtained , and the amounts given in the table show- 
ing the production of American countries is based on estimates made 
by the Director of the Mint. From information received from the 
United States minister at La Paz the following data is obtained, show- 
ing the exports of gold and silver during the calender year 1887 : 



Desoriptioii. 



BoliviaooA (or 
dolhtfs). 



GOLD. 



Via Puerto Perez. DeA^quadero and Arica ; 

Gold manufactured 

Gold bullion (53.774 i^itnis) 

Gold coin 



8ILVBIL 



Via Puerto Perez and Denaquadero : 

0r««, 17.088 marcs 

Bullion, 24.891 Ts marcs 

Old plate. 293i>b mat ca 

National coin 

Via Aiica: 

Ores (45.944 kiloccTanifl) 



1.040.00 

40, 436. 25 

7,611.00 



170, 850. 00 

248.918.07 

2,348.48 

121,847.46 

2, 006. 025. 00 



Bullion (34, 800 kilogramB) 1,566,579.00 



0I<1 plate (168 kilograme) 

Natumal com 

Via Tnpiza and Alota: 

Ores (21 1,847 marcs. 1 onz.).. 
Bullion (106.438 marcs 4 onz.; 
National coin 



7,5U).0O 
270,866.00 

2,138.471.60 

1, 968, 385 50 

76,032.00 



Total ... 
Coinaf;einl877. 



Total export and coinage 



8.686.969.26 
1.763.451.22 



10,449.420.48 



COINAGE OP PERU. 



During the year ending June 30, 1888, there were depositee! in the 
mint of Peru 1,430 bars of silver weighing 69,160,319 kilograms with a 
value of 3,073,789 soles. The coinage during the year was 2,454,000 
soles. 

The total valuation of gold and silver ores and bullion and gold and 
silver coins during the calendar year 1887 was 4,629,192 soles. 
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COINAGE OF COLOMBIA. 

There are Ibree iiiiiit8 iu the United States of (Colombia. Those at 
Bogota and Popayan were established in 1753, and that at Medellin in 
1866. The total operations of these mints from their establishment are 
thus summarizeil : 



' Gold. 
Mints. ! 



Deposits. I Value. 



Silver. 



iTolaidepaaita 
in gold and 



DipositB. ; Valne. t ■'*^*^'* 



Kilograms, i Petos. 

BoffoU 166,307.570 99,563,6 8 15 

Popayan .1 106.a50.567 • 64.122,094.10 

Jledellin 4,397.113 I 2,168.517.70 

Total ■ 279,055.250 105,864,834.95 



Kilograms. , Pesos. ' P«aof 

279. 620. 065 12, 674. 417. 25 112. 23M, 040. 40 

8.ini3.0li ?46. 642.ro 64.461^380.80 

97, 609. 428 ! 4, 670 018. 60 | 0. 839. 436. 10 

395.564.a'i4 17,691.977.95 183,546.812.00 



The product of gold mines worked in Colombia during the period 
from 1753 to 1887 is placed at 343,901,470 pesos. The total amount 
coined was 165,854,834 pesos, and the amount exported, according to 
rei>orts made to the authorities, 69,845,321 pesos, which would leave 
96,009,513 pesos as the circulation. 

* The silver coinage during the same period was nearly 18,000,000 pesos. 
Accurate data touching the amount of silver exported can not be ob- 
tained. 

URUGUAY. 

There is no mint in Uruguay. The imports of gold and silver in 1887 
were $3,560,450, of which $3,246,894 was received from the Argentina 
Republic, $285,780 from Brazil, and $27,776 from the Pacific coast. 
The exports for the year were $7,127,137, of which Europe received 
$4,847,655. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Guatemala, Costa Eica, and Honduras have mints which are em- 
ployed occasionally in the coinage of small amounts of the lower de- 
nominations of silver coin. Nicaragua has no mint. She has, however, 
a small circulation of subsidiary coin made in England. Salvador has 
no mint and no coinage of any kind. Fully nine-tenths of the metallic 
circulation in all of the Central American states is made up of Peruvian 
silver soles and Chilian pesos. 

The estimated amount of silver in circulation is: Guatemala, 5,200,()0O 
pesos; Costa Kica, 600,(K)0 ; Nicaragua, 2,000,000, principally in pesos 
of Chili and Peru. No estimate can be given for Guatemala and Sal- 
vador, 

BRAZIL. 

United States Consul-Gen oral Armstrong, writing to the State De- 
partment from Rio Janeiro, June 1, 1889, says : 

For the first timo since 187() the currency of the country has roacheil its par valne, 
which in27d. per milreis. The downward tendency, which began in 1805, was dne 
to the Paraguayan war, in which Brazil spent about $300,000,000. Aft-er the war the 
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currency rapidly rallied, and reached its par value in 1873 and again in 1875 and 
1870. Afterwards, in consequence of the financial einbarrassmentii of the country, a 
depression ensued and continued, with numerous fluctuations, until, through the 
efforts of the lat« ministry, the iinancial condition of the country began to improve, 
reaching last year its par value. In the present year it has nearly always been above 
par, and specie is flowing into the country and entering into circulation. During the 
flrst quarter of the year the receipts of specie at this port were as follows: 

The improvement in the value of the currency is duo to several causes, among which 
the most important are the following : 

(1) The general improvement in the finances of the Empire. 

(2) The combination of foresight and good fortune which has enabled the Govern- 
ment to provide for meeting its obligations at home and abroad without disturbing 
the money market. 

(3) The large coflee crop. 

(4) The investment of a considerable amount of foreign capital in Brazilian enter- 
prises. 

(5) The withdrawal from circulation of a considerable amount of the paper cur- 
rency. 

PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 

The following sammary shows the qaantity and value of p:oUl and 
silver produced in all countries of the world for the four calendar years 
ending with 1887. 

The product is expressed in kilograms of fine gold and of fine silver, 
and also in terms of value, the value of silver being at coining rate in 
United States silver dollars, equivalent to $41.56 per fine kilogram. 
The table is believed to approximately present the gold and silver 
product of the mines of the world, except such desultory quantities as 
escape record : 



Year. 



1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 



Gold. 



Kilograms. 



153,070 
166,160 
148', 338 
161,712 



Value. 



$101, 720. 600 

103, 770. 600 

00,260,847 

100, 826, 800 



Silver. 



Kilograms. { Value. 



2,537.564 i 
2.841.673 ! 
2,806,882 
3,016,044 



$105,461,350 
118.095.150 
120.301.400 
125.346,310 



VI. 



SPANISH-AMERICAN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 



The following re))ort npoii the customs regnlatious of the Spanish 
American couutries was prepared by William F. McConnell, assistant 
secretary of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation : 

New York, September 12, 1889. 

Sib : In your letter of Angast 24, 1 am requested to prepare a re- 
port embodying *< facts relating to the vexations customs regulations in 
the several ports of Central and South America, and the embarrass 
ments experienced by exporters in the United States therefrom ; the 
lines and penalities that are imposed for trivial violations of these reg- 
ulations, and the habit of confiii^catiug goods because the technicalities 
of the regulations are not complied with." 

This opens a wide field of labor which patient effort has proven to be 
unfruitful of i>ractical results. Business men who have dealings with 
the Central and South American inert;hant transact such business (as 
a rule) through commission houses because of the difiiculty in com- 
prehending the tariff laws and regulations of these countries. The com- 
mission merchants appear to have a wholesome fear of the consequences 
of publishing any complaints, because they must necessarily disclose 
business secrets, and may incur the displeasure of the autocratic cus- 
toms officials who wield such arbitrary powers in the several Govern- 
ments of these Eepublics. I am therefore unable to present many 
practical illustrations of the vexatious embarrassments experienced by 
shippers to those countries. 

One fact which all shippers recognize is that the tariff and customs 
regulations are the law and are enacted with the full knowledge of 
the peculiar requirements of the people of the different countries, 
and any violation of such laws is naturally followed by punishment. 
These laws are meted out to all foreigners without discrimination (ex- 
cept in one or two minor instances), and the knowledge of these facts 
compels honest shippers to endeavor to obey them, without complaint, 
if they are willing to transact business under them, 
ass 
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LITTLE OOMPLA.INT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Of the several Oovernments in Central America, viz, Guatemala, 
Hoiidaras, Nicaragua, Costa Kica, Sau Salvador, aud Mexico, there 
seems to be little complaiut except with Mexico. The customs laws 
and regulations of the other Governments are administered with fair- 
ness and facility. While the regulations are dififerent, there seems to 
be a desire to offer every opportdnity to the shipper or importer to 
transact business with the least possible difficulty and expense, an illus- 
tration of which is the acceptance in Sau Salvador of the exporter's 
private invoice under oath. In short, they may be likened to the cus- 
toms service of the United States. The same is true of Brazil, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and Uraguay, of the South 
American group. Some fault is found with Chili, Peru, and the United 
States of Colombia ; but against Venezuela and Mexico, merchants are 
loud in their denunciation. 

CUSTOMS REGULATIONS IN VENEZUELA. 

In Venezuela the customs officials are paid small salaries and are 
allowed 50 per cent, of all fines or assessments that may be inflicted. 
This naturally tends to make them anxious to discover a pretext for 
complaint, with the result that almost every importation is interfered 
with, aud the revenue of the informer — i. e., the official — materially in- 
creased. The only redress the merchaut has is to appeal to the treas- 
ury department, but as, it is asserted, the informer is appointed as a 
politician, with the understanding that the perquisites shall form the 
major part of his remuneration, appeal is generally considered useless, 
and when decided has been uniformly against the merchant. If for any 
reason the case should be decided favorably to the merchant, he has no 
redress for damage or delay (though such damage may be caused by a 
desire of greed on the part of the informer), because of the fact that 
the customs officials are not under any bonds, and therefore have no 
responsibility'. The fines imposed are excessive and consist of double 
the amount of duty, and in many cases a confiscation of the goods 
besides. 

Duties are assessed sometimes by gross weight, while at other times 
duties are paid according to weight declared in manifests. For in- 
stance, one of our !N'ew York commission houses, in August, ship]>ed a 
large consignment of miscellaneous merchandise. Among others was 
11 barrels of glassware, the actual weight of which was 1,411 pounds, 
or 68*^ kilos. lu copying the manifest the clerk wrote 1,411 kilos, and 
this was declared. When the goods arrived the customs authorities 
demanded duty ou the 1,411 kilos, notwithstanding that it was palpa- 
bly a clerical error and that the package itself weighed only G82 kilos. 
There was no use to appeal, and the merchant was compelled to pay the 
diil'ereuce, which amounted to $127.05. if the case had been difi'erent 
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aud the barrels weighed 1,411 kilos, while the mauifest called for only 
6S2 kilos, the duty would have been asse^ssed according to the weight 
of the barrels, without regard to the manifest, and the merchant would 
have had to pay a fine of double the amount of duty involved. 

ASSESSMENTS BT WEIGHT. 

The assessment of duty by gross 'weight is a sonroe of great nn&ir^ 
uess, because many goods which should pay duty by the measnre are 
compelled, by reason of the manner of packing, to pay a greater daty 
than is just or reasonable. The fact that the Yeneznela authoritieB do 
not allow any time for the correction of errors in invoices is another 
source of complaint. In almost all other countries three days' grace is 
allowed for this purpose, but, as before stated, the absence of such grace 
cost a commission house in New York $127.05. They also ignore the 
notification by the shipper of an error, and assess dnty according to the 
rules laid down, as, for instance, in the case before referred to. Another 
troublesome feature is the constant confiiction by the customs aathori- 
ties iu the construction of the law, which, however, must be complied 
with iu the most minute x)articu]ar. The tariff is divided into nine 
classes, and the exporter must classify his goods in his invoice. This is 
a very diilicult thing to do, because the name of the goods purchased 
in the United States may not be, and often is not, the local name of the 
goods in South America. This is especially true of print goods, etc 
Prints are specified as first class, while other goods known in this 
market as prints may be, and are, classified in South American markets 
under another heading. Thus, upon the examination of the goods as 
X)rovided by law the custom-house official finds what he pleases to call a 
violation, and, notwithstanding the honest effort of the exporter to 
classify correctly, he is subjected to a penalty. 

A GEEAT CAUSE OP COMPLAINT. 

Section 108 of the tariff law provides that if ^^ there is a contradic- 
tion iu the tariff, the higher duty should be imposed npon the article in 
question.'' This is often a source of trouble. For example, a merchant 
will order a consignment of goods and ask for a sample of another arti- 
cle, which may be shipped in the same package. The sample may be 
rated at a higher duty than the other articles, but notwithstanding 
that it is only one piece, all the other goods in the shipment must pay 
the rate of duty assessed on that sample. Under this ruling shipments 
of small goods must be packed iu a great many packages, enhancing 
the cost to the manufacturer or shipper. 

The regulations regarding declarations are very severe. The tanft 
classifies lamps according to their composition, gold, silver, brass, or 
whatever it may be, and also provides for ** lamps, not specified.** 
This hitter clause was construed by a merchant in this city to cover 
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a miscellaneous 8hi])meQt of lamps ^^ without specificatiou," and he 
shipped accordingly. The consequence was a fine, because the words 
of the tariff ^^uot specified" were omitted from the invoice. This is a 
practical illustration of the technicalities of the customs regulation of 
Venezuela and the difiSculty experienced under them. Another serious 
and expensive fault is found in the iron-clad rules governing the close 
of business hours in the custom-houses. The hour for closing having 
arrived/ business is suspended for the day, and the merchant, steam- 
ship, or sailing vessel must postpone or delay its business until the 
officials are once more ready to proceed. This is often the source of 
trouble and expense, especially to the steam-ship lines. Merchants 
would also welcome the establishment of the bonded warehouse system, 
the absence of which is now severely felt. 

GOODS SHIPPED "IN TRANSIT." 

A matter which is attracting the attention of the merchants of the 
United States of Colombia, as well as the exporters of this country and 
of Venezuela, is the handling of goods shipped to Colombia via Ven- 
ezuela. Goods intended for certain parts of Colombia are shipped in 
this way to evade the enormous expense of transportation over the 
mountains, and the merchant so shipping must not only conform to the 
Colombian tariff but also to that of Venezuela. As these tariffs do not 
usually agree the shipper is almost sure to get into trouble. The goods 
must be declared " in transit ; " if this is omitted the Venezuela author- 
ities mark them for home consumption and collect duty accordingly, 
with the imposition of a fine if everything does not accord with their 
tariff or classification. 

The following recent experience of one of the most prominent and 
experienced commission houses in this country will demonstrate the 
difficulty met with under this regulation. They had a consignment to 
a merchant in Colombia to be shipped via Maracaibo, in Venezuela. 
Through some mistake the goods were not declared in the manifest as, 
"in transit," consequently they were compelled to pay duty at Mara- 
caibo. The consignee in Colombia declined to pay duty at two ports 
on the same goods, and left them at Maracaibo for the account of the 
American commission merchant, who subsequently arranged to di8i)ose 
of them, as no agreement or settlement could be effected with the cus- 
tom-house to obviate the difficulty. 

The constitution of Venezuela allows no export duty, but this is over- 
come by what is known as a transit duty, which is levied according to 
the gross weight of the goods without regard to value or quality. 

DISOBIMINATIONS. 

As stated in the beginning of this report, the tariff does not dis- 
criminate, except in two instances. The one which affects the United 
States is the discrimination in favor of Spanish and Bordeaux wines. 
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The tariff provides that Spanish aud Bordeaax clarets, in any |mck- 
age whatever, pays 25 cents of a boliva, while wine from other coan- 
tries pays 75 cents of a boliva, nuless it be iu hogsheads, barrels, or 
casks, when the duty is 25 cents. As only the cheni)est wines are 
shipi)ed in barrels or casks, an<l as the Spanish and Bordeaax wines 
are admitted at the same duty in any imckage, the discrimination in 
their favor amounts to about 10 cents a kilo. Under this discrimina- 
tion an American exporter who undertook to ship California claret was 
unable to find a market for his goods. 

The other discrimination is against goo<ls imported from the West 
Indies, which pay 30 per cent additional duty. 

TH£ TARIFF BEGUL.ATIONS OF MEXICO. 

Mexico is as exacting in its administration of customs law as Vene- 
zuela. Many of the foregoing complaints apply with equal force to 
Mexico. A merchant consigning a shipment of merchandise to Mexico 
must be so specific that it is almost an impossibility to get. the consular 
invoice absolutely correct. The invoice is complicated and the fines ex- 
cessive. I have been unable to obtain any facts about the administra- 
tion of the Ven€zuelain law that do not apply with equal force to Mexico. 
Duties are levied by net weight, measure, and legal weight, which sig- 
nifies liquid weight. An additional duty of 12J per cent, is levied upon 
liquors, aud one of 2^ per cent, on other articles for the support of the 
hospitals and other public institutions. An evidence of the severity of 
the fines is found in the case of a shipment of several packages of mer- 
chandise to Vera Cruz. All but one package of this lot passed through 
as correct, although the weights appeared on the invoice in American 
pounds. The one package, however, was held because the weight was 
not enumerated in kilos, or Spanish weight, and the merchant was 
fined $150 x>enalty. This case seems also to demonstrate the incapa- 
bility of the customs ofiicials. 

THE CONDITIONS IN CHILI. 

Chili requires no consular invoices, and so far as the administration 
of their tariff:' laws and regulations is concerned is evidently fairly satis- 
factory. Duties are paid in paper 38df. per dollar as a parity of Chilian 
money being taken as an arbitrary basis. This presents a fluctuating 
duty, which is burdensome and unreliable. When exchange declines 
the duties are burdened with a premium to adjust them to the 38(i basis. 
For example, if exchange goes to 25d. goods taxed at 40 per cent, are 
assessed the difference in exchange and pay about 60 per cent. This 
is unfair and discouraging to the merchant, and is the principal cause 
of complaint. 

OBJECTIONABLE RULES IN PERU. 

Peru is constantly changing its tariff and customs regulations, and 
thereby rendering it difficult to comply with the requirements, although 
the administration of the law is fair and equitable. 
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One very objectionable feature in Peru is the scale of heavy fees 
which mast be paid for the certification of invoices. An invoice of 
$10,000 must pay $25 for a certification, and an invoice for $110 pays 
$4, or, in other words, about 4 per cent, of its value. Thus a heavy tax 
is imposed upon the merchant in addition to the inconvenience to 
which he is put. The regulation providing for the imposition of the 
higher duty in case of any question is also enforced in Peru. Under 
this provision a shipment of cheap glass-lamp founts was ordered from 
New York. As glass paid a lower duty than brass, the manufacturer 
was directed to remove the brass collars which are attached and ship 
them separately. Through some oversight this order was misunder- 
stood and the lamps were shipped with the collars attached. The cus- 
tom authorities of Peru at once levied duty upon the entire shipment 
at the rate specified for brass, as though the goods were composed of 
that metal, and the manufacturer was compelled to lose $14 on the 
Hhipment. 

Another important feature in their regulations is the compulsory dec- 
laration of the weight, in kilos, of goods, such as lumber, staves, etc., 
which, however, do not pay duty according to such declaration of weight, 
but according to cubic measure. It is extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to declare the correct weigh t on such goods, because of the variation in 
size, while such declaration is rendered hazardous because of the double- 
duty fine which is likely to be imposed for false weights, particularly 
as there is no allowance for shrinkage or decrease. With these few but 
important disadvantages removed, merchants would find no fault With 
Peru. 

THE TARIFF OF COLOMBIA. 

The tariff of the United States of Colombia is divided into fifteen 
classes, and an exporter is required to classify the goods in his invoice. 
Conditions are such, because of the different terms applied to goods, 
that it is almost an impossibility for the ordinary merchant or manu- 
facturer to do this, unless he has ha<l a practical business experience in 
Colombia. While some of the embarrassments to shippers in other 
South and Central American countries are experienced in Colombia, 
there is a better opportunity for the merchant to secure justice. There 
is a tribunal which sits as a court of appeals on customs matters where 
the aggrieved merchant can go with the knowledge that the decisions 
are as a rule just and equitable. The merchants of the several other 
South and Central American countries are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of this body. 

This, I believe, covers all the independent governments of Central 
and South America. In most of their tariff laws and regulations are 
modern institutions. Many, or most of them, were formerly free-trade 
countries, and when their tariff laws were enacted the idea uppermost 
In their minds was to prevent smuggling. The merchant at home and 
the foreigner were presumed to be in league to circumvent the govem- 
152a 22 
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ment, and so laws were drawn aud regulations adopted which have 
become obstructive and burdensome to the honest merchant. In many 
instances these laws have been drafted by men from the interior of the 
country, who know little or nothing of the practical requirements of 
foreign commerce, and whose great aim was to procure as much revenue 
as possible and prevent fraud. No doubt exists that much precaution 
is necessary, because of the well-known efforts on the part of their native 
merchants and of foreigners to evade the laws. The unanimous senti- 
ment of all men who do business with these countries, the most of whom 
are natives of Central or South America, is that a uniform system of 
customs regulations in the several governments is the only efficient 
remedy for the evils that now exist. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. F. MgC019NSIX. 

William B. Oubtis, 

Special Agentj State Department^ Washinfftonn 2>. 0. 
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Appendix A. 

FORGED TBADE-MABKS IN SOUTH AHEBIOA. 

[Morris S. Wise, editor of the Trade-mark Beoord, in New York Independent. J 

It will be the purpose of this communicatioii to call attention to some facts of the 
highest importance to American manufacturers whose wares are sold in the South 
American markets. 

On the eve of the holding of a friendly congress, wherein representatiyee of the 
South American countries will meet our own representatives for the dlsousf>ion of 
questions affecting the industrial and economic relations which exist between the 
United States and the nations of the southern portion of our continent, the facts 
herein briefly presented may prove of some value in securing the correction of com- 
mercial abuses, which seem to prevail in many of the South American countries ; 
and as these abuses not alone vitally affect the volume of our commercial relations 
with those localities, but directly injure our American manufacturers, it should re- 
quire but slight persuasion to invite the serious attention of the American public to 
the questions hereinafter discussed. 

% IMPORTANCB OF TRADS-MABK8. 

The trade-mark is the flag of the manufacturer. 

Even as the ensign of a nation symbolizes all that is good, great, powerful, and 
ennobling in the i>eople to which it belong, so the trade-mark is the commercial sign- 
manual, the autographic guaranty of the origin, and thus indirectly of the quality 
and value of the article to which it is attached ; and it is generally true that in the 
ratio or proportion of a descending scale of learning and intelligence of the consumers 
or users of the article bearing the trade-mark is found an ascending or rising scale 
of importance in the office which such mark or symbol is required to pefform. The 
application of this pi'oposition to the ordinary purchasers of American goods in South 
American markets is self-evident in its very statement. 

It will also be conceded that in every market in the civilized world the question of 
price or cost enters very largely into the matter of consumption, most especially in 
All markets wherein competition is found. 

It may also be pertinently stated that it has been long urged by a large number of 
American political economista that many internal causes exist in this country to pre- 
vent our obtaining that large share of the South American trade, which by natural 
right should come to us. We will in this article avoid the Scylla and Charybdis of 
Free Trade and Protection, and prove that the reason of our lack of South American 
patronage must to a large extent be due to external causes. In other words, the fault 
is not that of the American manufacturer, but is owing to the unfair, unscrupulous, 
And dishonest competition suffered by our manufacturers in the markets of South 
America. 

THB TRADB-MARK PIBATB IK OBRMANT. 

It is somewhat of a harsh arraignment to make, but the evidence at hand seems to 
Justify the assertion that the great trade-mark pirate who commits the most injurious 
depredations upon our commerce in South America, Is our good friend the German. 
Austria and Belgium help him along, and even the honest John Bull will occasionally 
«end out a privateer; but the damning fact seems to be proven beyond peradventure 
that the German is the most skillful adept in the great modem art of imitating* trade- 
marks. Not only in southern climes has he plied his craft, but he has so often stabbed 
John Bull in the very home of the latter that John passed his celebrated Merchandise 
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Harks act, as we verily believe, for the more especial benefit of his Teutonic allj^ 
-whose methods were far from being tonic in any known commercial sense of the word. 

In Febrnary, 1887, two deputations from Sheffield, England, waited on the Board 
of Trade at London, and demanded stringent protective legislation against the frauds 
the Sheffield cutlers had been compelled to suffer for a long time. They declare that 
Solingen roods were being imported into England from Germany marked '* steel ^ 
and ''cast-steel," which were run metal, or in other words a "steal," but not true 
steeL 

It was proven that German manufacturers had had the boldness of making " Bogera 
cutlery," Sheffield mark, for the American, South American, and East Indian trade. 
The celebrated English "Cubtis" and '* Marvey" was being counterfeited under th» 
close marks of '* Curtis and Harvey." 

The London Times in August, 1887, called attention to these facts and showed how 
many lines of English trade suffered from this unfair German competition. 

Having illustrated the penchant of the German to cruise in forbidden waters close 
at home, we will submit the official evidence furnished by some of our consuls sta- 
tioned at South American points, which goes far to sustain the broad charge herein- 
before made. 

FRAUDS PRACTICED IN SALVADOR. 

In the report made in 1887, to our Department of State, Consul de Prere, at San* 
Salvador, states substantially as follows: 

''Products of American toil, skill, and industry are supplanted in Salvador, and it 
is supposed everywhere in Central America, by base imitations. Iron machetes are 
substituted for those of steel as manufactured in New York and Connecticut. The 
trade-marks of American artisans are stamped or imprinted on the worthless German 
implements, and at least 50,000 machetes are annually sold in San Salvador alone, at 
the average price of |3.50 apiece. 

"American sheetings, muslins, and calicoes are driven out of the Central American 
markets by goods bearing the brands and trade-marks of the best American mills. 
These worthless German goods are made of East India and Egyptian cheap, short 
staple cotton, and are utterly valueless. Perhaps the poorest beverage I ever im- 
bibed was German claret, sold here and bearing the trade-mark of the best wine- 
grower of California. Beaotiful bottles bearing on their exteriors pretty labels of 
the great beer distilleries of St. ^uis, Philadelphia, and Milwaukee are full of foul 
decoctions brewed in Germany. Perhaps the deadliest of all these beverages is the 
'Kentucky whisky,' so labeled, but distilled in Germany. I have seen Colts and 
Bemington repeaters sold here tbat were never in the United States. I was told that 
these were products of that forgotten ' Birmingham,' of England, but these illiterate, 
untroubled natives demand the cheapest goods. Cast-iron sewing-machines, axes,^ 
and beverages are supplied by Germany." 

This evidence, tinged though it is by a slight vein of what a celebrated American 
humorist would term " sarcasm," is neverthelesss straight to the point. 

It was confirmed to me personally by a gentleman whom I met in London last 
summer, and who has charge of the affairs of a large English company in Centra) 
America. He was an Englishman, and bewailed the fact that the Germans, with 
their cheap imitation goods, were driving good, honest, British goods out of the Cen- 
tral American market. As a patriotic American I mentally exclaimed at the time,. 
*' A plague on both your houses." 

A PROTEST FROM FRANCK. 

To show the dominant spirit of Germany in the matter of trade-marks, the action' 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Rouen and St. Quentin lodged with the French^ 
minister of commerce is significant. 
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The chamber protested against the action of the International Trade-mark Con- 
ference held at Rome, in April, 1886, on the gronnd that the preponderating inflaence; 
of Germany had secured the adoption of a paragraph providing that "the intentioD^ 
shall not be considered fraudulent when it shall be proved that the name affixed on 
imported prodncts is placed there with the consent of the manofjActurer concerned." 
The chamber contended that this clanse would enable a German firm having in 
France a more or less fictitious partner to introduce German goods into the French, 
market under a French mark and as of French production. 

So England is not alone in her complaints against these practices. 

TRADB-BfARK FORGERIES IN BRAZIL. 

In a recent report made to our State Department bj our consul, L. G. Bennington, at 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, a long chapter is devoted to an examination of the praotioe^ 
becoming quite prevalent in Brazil and elsewhere in South America of falsifying the , 
trade- marks of certain well-known and popular articles of foreign manufacture. 

Oar consul says : 

'^The trademark Indian head of a certain brown cotton is extensively imitated. 
I am informed by a thoroughly reliable English merchant of this city that a certain 
dealer in Pelotas has a stencil plate made the exact imitation of the genuine Indian 
head, with which he puts the mark of any grade of brown cotton he sees proper, or 
that salts the purpose of bis trade, no difference where the cotton was manufactured. 
This is not only done in Pelotas, but elsewhere in the province. 

" When I was in Porto Alegre I came upon a small article of American manufacture, 
which is widely and favorably known, not only in the United States, but in foreign 
markets, especially here, called Mason's shoe-blacking. This article is so closely im- 
itated by the label on the lid of the box as to amount to a complete deception, unless 
a buyer was very well acquainted with the genuine article." 

On the sale of American manufactures, the consul continues as follows: 

''The chief of American goods sold in Porto Alegre are kerosene oil, flour, Collin's 
axes, and some stoves for cooking purposes. It is provided by law that each city 
may levy a tax equal to $250 on each commercial traveler who sells goods by sample. 
This is not only an unwise and obstructive policy for these people to follow, but re- 
sults in a complete evasion of the law by the salesman sending his samples from city 
to city, addressed to some merchant, who takes charge of them, has them opened in 
his place of business, and for the time the commercial traveler is supposed to be in 
the employ of the merchant as a clerk. English, German, and Portuguese houses do 
the business very largely of the province, and, of course, push the goods made in 
their respective countries to the very best of their ability." 

CONCLUSION. 

Enough has been shown in the foregoing brief r49um^ot this most important sub- 
ject to warrant at least the following suggestions, namely : 

Firai. The matter of the protection of the marks of commerce against piracy can 
not be too strongly brought to the attention of the coming Congress. 

Second, The subject herein treated deserves the fullest investigation, and our State 
Department should instruct every American consul stationed in South America to 
investigate carefully the alleged counteifeiting of American marks and report thereon. 
These statistics will be found valuable. 

Third. If these official reports shall establish the fact that manufacturers of (Ger- 
many or of other countries are engaged in a systematic and wholesale imitation of 
American trade-marks in such foreign countries, our Government should certainly 
act promptly for the protection of our American manufacturers, by requesting all 
foreign governments, either where the false goods are made, or where they are offered 
for sale, to suppress such illicit traffic. 



